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EXTRACTS FROM THE PUBLIC UTTERANCES OF WM. H. TAFT, 


“The fundamental objection to the proposed 
(Democratic) plan to guarantee deposits in na- 
tional banks is that it puts a premium on reckless 
bi It would promote speculation at the ex- 
pel of his fellow-banker, and that ultimatel 
means at the expense of the depositors.”—At Hol 
Springs, Va., August 25, 190 


“Never in the history of this country has there 
been an Administration that has passed more 
measures directly in the interest of the laboring 
classes than has the ges Republican Adminis-. 
tration.”—At Athens, Ohio, August 29, 1908. 


“| believe that equal justice to all men and the 
fair and impartial enforcement of these (the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth) amendments are 
in keeping with the real American spirit of fair 
oe hy Address of Acceptance, July 28, 


“Evils are to be = by definite and ey 
tical measures—not by oratory or denunciation.” 
—At Greensboro, N. C., July 9, 1906. 


“The present business system of the country 
rests on the protective tariff and any attempt to 
change it to a free trade basis will certainly lead to 
disaster.”—At Columbus, Ohio, August 19, 1907. 


“| would favor a provision allowing the defend- 
ant in contempt proceedings to challenge the — 
judge issuing the injunction and to call for the | 
designation of another judge to hear the issue.”— 
At Cooper Union, N. Y., January 10, 1908. | 


“The President should always be near the peo-.f 
ple in thought and as near them in person as his 
position will permit. Once convinced that he has 

| divined arveq is carrying out their real wish, neither 
elated by any ephemeral outburst of applause na 
diverted | ®y an cee of genet, gemrees 

‘iw averingly, always by lawful methods, te 

smalishment of the popular will.”"—Fre 


‘onception of the Presidency,” in C 
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punieir secret rebates and discriminations which had been gen 
eral in-the practice of the railroads, and which had done much to 
enable unlawful trusts to drive out of business their competitors. 
I¢ sédured much closer supervision of railway transactions and 
byoight witnin the operation of the same statute express com- 
aies,, sleeping ear companies, fast freight and refrigerator 
‘lings, terminal railroads and pipe lines, and forbade in future the 
‘combination of the transportation and shipping business under 
++.gne control in order to avoid undue discrimination. 
President Roosevelt directed suits to be brought and prosecu- 
‘tions to be instituted under the anti-trust law to enforce its pro- | 
‘Visions against the most powerful of the industrial corporations. 
‘He pressed to passage the pure food law and the meat tnspection 
._ law in the interest of the health of the public, clean business 
~ methods and great ultimate benefit to the trades themselves. He 
” recommended the passage of a law, which the Republican con- 
vention has since specifically approved, restricting the future 























issue of stocks and bonds by interstate railways to such as may 
be authorized by Federal authority. He demonstrated to the 
people by what he said, by what he recommended to Congress, 
and by what he did the sincerity of his efforts to command re- 
spect for the law, to secure equality of all before the law, and to 
save the country from the dangers of a plutocratic government, 
toward which we were fast tending. In this work Mr. Roosevelt 
has had the support and sympathy of the Republican party, and 
its chief hope of success in the present controversy must rest on 
the confidence which the people of the country have in the sin- 
cerity of the party’s declaration in its platform that it intends 
to continue his policies. 


Necessary to Devise Some Mcans of Permanently Securing 
Progress Made. 

Mr. Roosevelt has set high the standard of business morality | 
and obedience to law. The railroad rate bill was more useful 
possibly in the immediate moral effect of its passage than even 
in the legal effect of its very useful provisions. From its enact- 
ment dates the voluntary abandonment of the practice of rebates 
and discriminations by the railroads and the return by their 
managers’ to obedience to law in the fixing of tariffs. The pure 
food and meat inspection laws and the prosecutions directed by 
the President under the anti-trust law have had a similar moral 
effect in the general business community and have made it now 
the common practice for the great industrial corporations to con- 
sult the law with a view to keeping within its provisions. It has 
also had the effect of protecting and encouraging smaller com- 
petitive companies so that they have been enabled to do a profit- 
able business. 
 - But we should be blind to the ordinary working of human na- 
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ture if we did not recognize that the moral standards set by 
President Roosevelt will not continue to be observed. by those 
whom cupidity and a desire for financial power may tempt unless 
the requisite machinery is introduced into the law which shall in 
its practical operation maintain these standards and secure the 
country against a departure from them. ‘ 


Chief Function of Next Administration to Clinch What Has 
Been Done. 


The chief function of the next administration, in my judg- 
ment, is distinct from, and a progressive development of, that 
which has been performed by President Roosevelt. The chief 
function of the next’ administration is to complete and perfect 
the machinery by which these standards may be maintained, by 
which the lawbreakera may be promptly -restrained and pun- 
ished, but which shall operate with sufficient accuracy and dis- 
patch to interfere with legitimate business as little as possible. 
Such machinery is not now adequate. Under the present rate 
bill, and under all its amendments, the burden of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in supervising and regulating the opera- 
tion of the railroads of this country has grown so heavy that it 
is utterly impossible for that tribunal to hear and dispose,; in 
any reasonable time, of the many complaints, queries and issues 
that are brought before it for decision. It ought to he relieved 
of its jurisdiction as an executive, directing body, and its func- 
tions should be limited to the quasi-judicial investigation of con, 
plaints by individuals, and’ by a department of the Government, 
charged with the executive business of supervising the operar . 
tion of railways. 


Publicity and Supervision. 

There should be a classification of that very small percentage 
of industrial corporations having power and opportunity to effect 
iegal restraints of trade and monopolies, and legislation either 
inducing or compelling them to subject themselves to registry 
and to proper publicity regulations and supervision of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. 


Constructive Work of Next Administration to Organize Sub- 
ordinate and Ancillary Machinery to Maintain Standards 
on One Hand, and Not to Interfere With Business 
on the Other. 





The field covered by the industrial combinations and by the 
railroads is so very extensive that the interests of the public and 
the interests of the businesses concerned cannot be properly sub- 
served except by reorganization of bureaus in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, of Agriculture and the Department of Jus- 
iction of the Interstate Commerce 





tice, and a change in the j 
Commission. It does not assist matters to preseribe wen auties| 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, which it ie practicaldy 
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impossible for it to perform, or to denounce new offenses with 
drastic punishment, unless subordinate and ancillary legislation 
hall be passed making possible the quick enforcement in the 
great variety of cases which are constantly arising of the prin- 
ciples laid down by Mr. Roosevelt, and with respect to which 
only typical instances of prosecution with the present machinery 
are possible. Such legislation should and would greatly promote 
legitimate business by enabling those anxious to obey the Fed- 
eral statutes to know just what are the bounds of their lawful 
action. The practical constructive and difficult work, therefore, 
of those who follow Mr. Roosevelt is to devise the ways and 
means by which the high level of business integrity and obedi- 
ence to law which he has established may be maintained and de- 
partures from it restrained without undue interference with le- 
gitimate business. 


Railway Traffic Agreements Approved by Commission Should 
‘be Valid. 

It is agreeable to note in this regard that the Republican 
platform expressly, and the Democratic platform impliedly, ap- 
prove an amendment to the interstate commerce law by which 
interstate railroads may make useful traffic agreements if ap- 
proved by the Commission. This has been strongly recommended 
by President Roosevelt, and will make for the benefit of the 


business. 
° Physical Valuation of Railways. 


Some of the suggestions of the Democratic platform relate 
relly to this subordinate and ancillary machinery to which I 
have referred. Take, for instance, the so-called “physical valua- 
tion of railways.” It is clear that the sum of all rates/or receipts 
of a railway, less proper expenses, should be limited to e fair 
profit upon the reasonable value of its property, and that if the 
sum excceds this measure it ought to be reduced. The difficulty 
in enforcing the principle is in ascertaining what is the reason- 
able value of the company’s property, and in fixing what is a fair 
profit. It is clear that the physical value of a railroad and its 
plant is an element to be given weight in determining its full 
value; bus, as President Roosevelt in his Indianapolis speech and 
the Supreme Court have in effect pointed out, the value of the 
railroad as a going cdncern, including its good will, due to effi- 
ciency of service and many other circumstances, may be much 
greater than the value of its tangible property, an@ it is the 
former that measures the investment on which a fair profit must 
be allowed. Then, too, the question what is a fair profit is oné 
involving not only the rate of interest usually earned on nor 
mally safe investments, but also a sufficient allowance to make 
up for the risk of loss both of capital and interest in the orig- 
ina} outlay. These considerations will have justified the company 

in imposing charges high enough to secure & fair income on the 
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Conclusion That There Should be Physical Valuation. 

I have discussed this, with some degree of detail, merely to 
point out that the valuation by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of the tangible property of a railroad is proper and may 
from time to time be necessary in settling certain issues which 
may come before it, dnd that no evil or injustice ean come from 
valuation in such cases, if it be understood that the result is to 
be used for a just purpose and the right to a fair profit under 

"all the circumstances of the investment is recognized. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has now the power to ascertain the 
value of the physical railroad property if necessary in deter- 
mining the reasonableness of rates. If the machinery for doing 
so is not adequate, as is probable, it should be made so. 

The Republican platform recommends legislation forbidding 
the issue in the future of interstate railway stocks and bonds 
without Federal authority. H may occur in such cases that the 
full value of the railway, and, as an element thereof, the value 
of the tangible property of the railway would be a relevant and 
important factor in assisting the proper authority to determine 
whether the stocks and bonds to be issued were to have proper 
security behind them, and in such case, therefore, there should 
be the right and machinery to make a valuation of the physical 
property. 

National Control of Interstate Commerce Corporations, 

Another suggestion in respect to subordinate and ancillary 
machinery necessary: to carry out Republican policies is that of 
the incorporation under national law or the licensing by national 
license or enforced registry of companies engaged in interstate 
trade. The fact is that nearly all corporations doing a commer- 
cial business are engaged in interstate commerce, and if they all 
weré required to take out a Federal license or a Federal charter 
the burden upon the interstate business of the country would be- 
come intolerable. 


Should be Limited to Small Percéntage by Classification. 

It is necessary, therefore, to devise some means for classi- 
fying and insuring Federal supervision of such corporations 
as have the power and temptation to effect restraints of inte 
state trade and monopolies. Such corporations constitute 
very small percentage of all engaged in interstate business. 


Mr, Roosevelt's Proposed Classification. 
With such classification in view, Mr. Roosevelt recommend 
an amendment to the anti-trust law, known as the Hept 
bill, which provided for voluntary classification and creat 
strong motive therefor. by granting immunity from prosect 
for reasonable restraints of interstate trade to all corporat 
which would register and submit themselves to the publ 
regulations of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
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The Democratic Proposed Classification. ™ 


The Democratic platform suggests requirement that cor- 
porations in interstate trade having control of 25 per cent of 
the products in which they deal shall sake out a Federal 
license. This classification would probably include a great many 
small corporations engaged in the manufacture of special arti- 
cles or commodities whose total value is so inconsiderable that 
tney are not really within the purview or real evil of the anti- 
trust law. i ‘ 

. It is not now necessary, however, to discuss the relative merit 
of such propositions, but it is enough merely to affirm the ne- 
cessity for some method by which greater executive super- 
vision can be given to the Federal Government over those busi- 
nesses in which there is a temptation to violations of the anti- 
trust law. 


Comstrauction of Anti-Trust Law—Possible Necessity for 
Amendment. 

The possible operation of the anti-trust law under existing 
rulings of the Supreme Court has given rise to suggestions for 
its necessary amendment to prevent its application to cases 
which it is believed were never in the contemplation of the 
framers of the statute. Take two instances: A merchant or 
manufacturer engaged in a legitimate business that covered 
certain states wishes to sell his business and his good-will, and 
so in the terms of the sale obligates himself to vhe purchaser 
not to go into the same busineess iu those states. Such a 
restraint of trade has always been enforced at common law. 
Again, the employees of an interstate railway combine and enter 
upon @ peaceable and lawful strike to secure better wages. At 
it of trade or commerce or 





common law this was not a resti 
a violation of the rights of the company or of the public. Neither 
case ought to be made a violation of the anti-trust law. My 
own impression is that the Supreme Court would hold that 
neither of these instances are within its inhibition, but, if they 
are to be so regarded, general legislation amending the law is 
necessary. 


Demecratic Plank to Limit Corporations to Ownership of 
Fifty Per Cent of Plant and Product Faulty. 

The ‘suggestion of the Democratic platform that trusts be 
ended by forbidding corporations to hold more than 50 per 
eent of the plant in any line of manufacture is made without 
regard to the possibility of enforcement or the real evil in 
trusts. A corporation controlling 45 or 50 per cent of the prod- 
ucta may by well-known methods frequently effect monopoly 
and stamp out competition in a part of the country Bs com 
pletely as if it controlled 60 or 70 per cent thereot.” 
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Compulsory Sale of Preduets at Fixed Price Impracticable. 


The proposal to compel every corporation to sell its commodi- 
ties at the same price the colntry over, allowing for transporta- 
tion, is utterly impracticable. If it can be shown that in order to 
drive out competition a corporation owning a large part of the 
plant producing rticle is selling in one part of the ceuntry 
where it has cempetiters, at a low and unprofitable price, and in 
another part of the country, where it has none, at an exorbitant 
price, this is evidence that it is attempting an unlawful mo- 
nepoly, and justifies conviction under the anti-trust law; but the 
proposal to supervise the business of corporations in such a 
way as to fix the price of commodities and compel the sale at 
such price is as absurd and socialistic a plank as was ever 
inserted in a Demecratic political platform. 





Difference Between Republican and Democratic Policies and 
Platforms; Former Pregressive and Regulative; Latter 
Radical and Destructive. 





The chief difference between the Republican and the Deme- 
cratic platforms is the difference which has heretofore been seen 
between the policies of Mr. Roosevelt and those which have been 
advocated by the Democratic candidate, Mr. Bryan. - Mr. Roose- 
velt’s policies have been progressive and regulative; Mr. Bryan's 
destructive. Mr. Roosevelt has favored regulatiom of the busi- 
ness in which evils have grown up so as to stamp out the 
evils and permit the business to continue. The tendency of 
Mr. Bryan’s proposals have generally been destructive ef the busi- 





ness with respect to which he is demanding reform. Mr. Roose- 
velt weuld compel the trusts to conduct their business in a law- 
ful manner and secure the benefits of their operation and the 
maintenance of the prosperity of the country, of which they 
are an important part; while Mr. Bryan would extirpate and 
destroy the entire business in order to stamp out the evils which 
they have practiced. 


Advantage of Combination of Capital. 


The combination of capital in large plants to manufacture 
goods with the greatest econoniy is just as necessary as the 
assembling of the parts of a machine to the ecorfomical and 
more rapid manufacture of what in old times was made by 
hand. The government should not interfere with one any more 
than the other, when such aggregations of capital are legiti- 
mate and are properly controlled, for they are then the natural 
results of modern enterprise and are beneficial to the public. 
In the proper operation of competition the public will soon 
share with the manufacturer the advantage in economy of 
aperation and lower prices. 
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What Is an Unlawful Trustt 

When, however, such combinations are not based on any 
economic principle, but are made merely for the purpose of con- 
trolling the market, to maintain or raise prices, restrict out- 
put and drive out competitors, the public derives no benefit 
and we have a monopoly. There must be some use by the com- 
pany of the comparatively great size of its capital and plant and’ 
extent of its output, either to coerce persons to buy of it rather 
than of some cempetitor or to coerce those who would com- 
peté with it to give up their business. There must usually, 
in other words, be showa an element of duress in the con- 
duct of its business toward the customers in the trade ahd 
its competitors before mere aggregation of capital or plant be- 
comes an unlawful monopoly. It is perfectly conceivable that 
in the interest of economy of production a great number of 
plants méy be legitimately assembled under the ownership of 
one corperation. It is important, therefore, that such large 
aggregations of capital and combination sheuld be controlled, 
se that the public may have the advantage of reasonable prices 
and that the avenues of enterprise may be kept open to the 
individual and the smaller corporation wishing to engage in 
business. 


Mere Aggregation of Capital Not a Violation of Anti-Trust 
Law. 


In a country like this, where, in good times, there is an 
enormous floating capital awaiting investment, the period be- 
tore which effective competition by construction of new plants 
can be introduced into any business .is comparatively short, 
rarely exceeding a year, and is usually even less than that. Ex- 
istence of actual plant. is not, therefore, necessary to potential 
competition. Many enterprises have been. organized on the 
theory that mere. aggregation of all, or nearly all, existing 
plants in a line of manufacture, without regard te economy 
of production, destroys competition. They have, most of them, 
gone into bankruptcy. Competition in a profitable business 
will not be affected by the mere aggregation of many existing 
plants under one company, unless the company thereby. effects 
great economy, the benefit of which it shares with the public, 
er takes some illegal method to avoid competition and to: per- 
petuate a hold on the business. 





Proper Treatment of Tru 
Unlawful trusts should be restrained with all the efficiency 
of injunctive process, and the. persons engaged. in maintaining 
them should be punished with all the. severity of criminal. prose- 
cution, in order that the methods pursued in the operatign F | 
of their business shall be brought within the lew, ‘So destroy 
them and to eliminate the wealth they represent: trom, Une YEO 
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ducing capital of the country would entail enormous loss and 
would throw out of employment myriads of workingmen, and 
workingwomen. Such a result is wholly unnecessary to the ac- 
complishment of the needed reform, and will inflict upon the 
innocent far greater punishment than upon the guilty. 


Destruetive Policy of Democratic Platform. 

The Democratic platform does not propose to destroy the 
plants of the trusts physically, but it proposes to do the same 
thing in a different way. The business of this country is largely 
dependent on a protective system of tariffs. The business done 
hy many of the so-called “trusts,” is protected with the gther 
businesses of the country. The Democratic platform proposes 
to take off the thriff on all articles coming into competition 
with those produced by the so-called “trusts,” and to put them 
on the free list. 1f such a course would be utterly destructive 
of their business, as is mtended, it would not only destroy 
the trusts, but all of their smaller competitors. The ruthless 
and impracticable character of the proposition grows plainer 
as its effects upon the whole community are realized. 


Effect of Demoeratie Plans on Business. 





To take the course suggested by the Democratic platform 
in these matters is to involve the entire community, innocent 
as it is, in the punishment of the guilty, while our policy is 
to stamp out the specific evil. This difference between the poli- 
cles of the two great parties is of especial importance in view 
of the present condition of business. After ten years of the 
most remarkable material development and prosperity, there 
came a financial stringency, a panic, and an industrial depression. 
This was brought about not only by the enormous expansion 
of business plants and business investments which could not 
be readily converted, but also by the waste of capital, in ex- 
travagance of living, in wars and other catastrophes. The free 
convertible capital was exhausted. In addition to this, the con- 
fidence of the lending public in Europe and in this country 
had been affected by the revelations of irregularity, breaches 
of trust, overissues of stock, violations of law, and lack of rigid 
State or National supervision in the management of our largest 
corporations. Investors withheld what loanable capital re- 
mained available. It became impossible for the soundest rail- 
roads and other enterprises to borrow money enough for new 
construction or reconstruction. 


Will Delay Restoration of Prosperity. 

Gradually business is acquiring a healthier tone. Gradually 
all wealth which was hoarded is coming out to be used. Con- 
fidence in security of business investments is a plant of slow 
growth and is absolutely necessary in order that our factories 
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Democratic Tariff Plan and Its Bad Effect on Business 
Conditions, 

The Democratic party in its platform has not had.the cour- 
age of its previous convictions on the subject of the tariff, de- 
nounced by it in 1904 as a system of the robbery of the many 
for the benefit of the few, but it does declare its intention to 
change the tariff with a view to reaching a revenue basis, and 
thus to depart from the protective system. The introduction into 
power of a party with this avowed purpose cannot but halt 
the gradual recovery from our recent financial depression and 
produce business disaster compared with which our recent panic 
and depression will seem small indeed. 


= The Farmer and the Republican Party. 


‘As the Republican platform says, the welfare of the farmer 
in vital to that of the whole country. One of the strongest hopes 
of returning prosperity, is based on the business which his crops 
are to afford. He is vitally interested in the restraining of 
excessive and unduly discriminating railroad rates, in the en- 
forcement of the pure food laws, in the promotion of scientific 
agriculture, and in increasing the comforts of country life, 
as by the extension of free rural delivery. The policies of the 
present administration, which have most industriously promoted 
all these objects, cannot fail te commend themselves to his 
approval; and it it difficult to see how with his intelligent 
appreciation of the threat to business prosperity involved in 
Democratic success at the polls he can do otherwise than give 
his full and hearty support to the continuation of the policies 
of the present administration under Republican auspices. 


Labor and What the Republican Party Has Done fer it. 


We come now to the question of labor. One important phase 
of the policies of the present administration hes been an anxiety 
to secure for the weage-earner an equality of opportunity and 
such positive statutory protection as shall place him on a level 
in dealing with his employer. The Republican party has passed 
an employers’ liability act for interstate railroads, and has 
established an eight-hour law for government émployees and 
on government construction. The essence of the reform effected 
by the former is the abolition of the fellow-servant rule and 
the introduction of the comparative negligence theory by which 
an employee injured in the service of his employer does not 
lose all his right to recover because of slight negligence on 
his part. Then there is the act providing for eompensation 
for injury to government employees, together with the various 
statutes requiring safety appliances upon interstate commerct 
railroads’ for the protection of their employees, and limiting 
the hours of their employment. These are all instances of the 
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desire of the Republican party to do justice to the. wage-earner. 
Doubtless a more comprehensive measure for compensation of 
government employees will be adopted in the future; the prin- 
ciple in such cases has been recognized, and in the necessdrily 
somewhat slow course of legislation will be more fully embodied 
in definite statutes. 


Interests of Employer and Employee Only Differ in Respect 
to Terms of Hmployment. 


The interests of the employer and the employee never differ 

“ except when it comes to a division of the joint profit of 

labor and capital into dividends and wages. “This must be a 

constant source of periodical discussion between the employer 

and the employee, as indeed are the other terms of the employ- 
ment. * * 





Aa lage of Union. 

To give to employees their -proper position in such a con- 
troversy,. to enable them to maintain themselves against em- 
ployers having great capital, they may well unite, because in 
union there is strength, and without it each individual laborer 
and employee would be helpless. The promotion of industrial 
peace through the ‘instrumentality of the trade agreement is 
often one of the results of such union when intelligently cen- 


ducted. 
Other Labor. 


There is a large body of laborers, however, skilled and un- 
skilled, who are not organized into unions. Their rights before 
the law are exactly the same as those of the union men, and are 
to be protected with the same care and watchfulness. ‘ 


Rights of Labor. 
In order to induce their employer into a compliance with 
their request for changed terms of employment, workmen have 
the right to strike in a body. They have a right to use such 
persuasion as they may, provided it does not reach the point 
of duress, to lead their reluctant co-laborers to join them in 
their union against their employer, and they have a right, if 
they choose, to accumulate funds to support those engaged in 
a strike, to delegate to officers the power to direct the action 
of the union, and to withdraw themselves and their assoviates 
froin dealing with or giving custom to those with whom they 
are in controversy. 


What Labor Cannot Lawfally Do. ‘ 

-What they have not the right to do is to injure their em- 
ployers’ property, to injure their employers’ business by use 
of threats or methods of physical duress against those who 
yvould work for him, or deal with him, or by carrying on what 
js,. sometimes known as a secondary boycott against his cus- 
‘tomers or those with whom he deals in business, MX Yoowe 
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who ‘sympathize with them may unite to aid them in their 
struggle, but they may not through the instrumentality of a 
threatened or actual boycott compel third persons against their 
will and having no interest in their controversy to come to 
‘their assistance. These principles have for a great many years 
been settled by the courts of this country. 

_ Threatened unlawful injuries to business, like those described 
above, can only be adequately remedied by an injunction to pre- 
went them. The jurisdiction of a court of equity to enjoin in 
such cases arises from the character of the injury and the 
method of infligting it and the fact that suit for damages 
offers no adequate remedy. The unlawful injury is not usually 
done by one single act, which might be adequately compen- 
sated for in damages by a suit at law, but it is the result of 
8 constantly recurring series of acts, each of which in itself 
might not constitute a substantial injury or make a suit at 
law worth while, and all of which would require a multiplicity 
of suits at law. Injuries of this class have since the foundation 
of courts of equity been prevented by injunction. 

It has been claimed that injunctions do not issue to protect 
anything -but property rights, and that business is not a prop- 
erty right; but such a proposition 1s wholly inconsistent with 
all the decisions of the courts. The Supreme Court of the 
United States says that the injuriction, is a remedy to protect 
property or rights of a pecuniary nature, and we may well 
submit to the considerate judgment of all laymen whether 
the right of a man in his business is not as distinctly a right 
of a pecuniary nature as the right to his horse or his house 
or the stock of goods on his shelf; and the instances in which 
injunctions to protect business have been upheld by all courts 
are so many that it is futile further to discuss the proposition. 

It is difficult to tell the meaning of the Democratic plat- 
form upon this subject. It says: 

“Questions of judicial practice have arisen especially in con- 
nection with industrial disputes. We deem that the parties 
to all judicial proceedings should be treated with rigid impar- 
tiality, and that injunctions should not be issued in any cases 
in which injunctions would not issue if no industrial dispute 
were involved.” 

This declaration is disingenuous. It seems to have been loosely 
drawn with the especial purpose of rendering it susceptible . 
to one interpretation by one set of men and to a diametrically 
opposite interpretation by another. It does not aver that in- 
junctions should not issue in industrial disputes, but only that 
‘they should not issue merely because they are industrial dis- 
putes, and yet those responsible for the declaration must have 
known that no one has ever maintained that the fact that a 
dispute was industrial gave any basis for issuing an porencHcn 
‘n reference thereto. . qres: 
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a lawful strike the sending of a formidable document restraining 
a number of defendants from doing a great many different things 
. which the plaintiff avers they are threatening to do often so dis- 
courages men, always reluctant to go into a strike, from con- 
-tinuing what is their lawful right. This has made the laboring 
man feel that an injustice is done in the isuing of a 
.writ, without notice. I conceive that in the’ treatment ef this 
question it is the duty of the citizen and the legislator to 
“view the subject from the standpoint of the man who believes 
himself to be unjustly treated, as well as from that of the 
.community at large. I have suggested the remedy of returning 
in such cases to the original practice under the old statute of 
the United States and the rules in equity adopted by the Su- 
preme Court, which did not permit the issuing of an injunetion 
without netice. In this respect the Republican convention has 
adopted another remedy, that, without going so far, promises 
to be efficaeieus in securing proper consideration in such cases 
by courts by formulating into a legislative act the best present 
practice. 

Under this recommendation, a statute may be framed which 
shall define with considerable particularity and emphasize the 
exceptional character of the cases in which restraining orders 
may issue without netice, and which shall also provide that when 
they are issued they shall cease to be operative beyond a short 
period, duving which time notice shall be served and a hearing 
had unless the defendant desires a postponement of the hear- 
‘ing. By this provision the injustice which has sometimes oc- 
curred by which a preliminary restraining order of widest ap- 
Plication has been issued without notice, and the hearing of the 
‘motion for the injunction has been fixed weeks and months 
after its date, could not recur. 


“#maall Number of Cases Furnishing Grounds for Complaint 
in Federal Court. 


The number of instances in which restraining orders without 
notice in industrial disputes have issued by Federal courts is 
small, and it is urged that they do not therefore constitute an 
evil to be remedied by statutory amendment. The small number 
of cases complained of above shows the careful manner in which 
most Federal judges have exercised the jurisdiction, but the 
- belief that such cases are numerous has been so widespread 
-and has aroused such feeling of injustice that more definite 
specification in procedure to prevent recurrence of them is justi- 
‘fled if it can be effected without injury to the administration 
+of. the law. 

No Provision in Democratic Platform as to Notices Only 
Reeommendation Trial by Jury. 
With respect to notive,. the Democratic platform contains 


imo. recommendation.: Its only intelligible declaration in regard 
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to injunction suits is 4 reiteration of the plank in the platform 
of 1896 and ‘1904 providing that in prosecutions for con- 
tempt in’ Federal courts, where the violation of the order con- 
stituting the contempt,charge is indirect, i. e., outside of the 
presence of the court there shall be a jury trial. 


Dangerous Attack on Power of Courts. 


This provision in the platform of 1896 was regarded then as 
a most dangerous attack upon the power of the courts to en- 
force their orders and decrees, and it was one of the chief reasons 
for the defeat of the Democratic party in“that contest, as it 
ought to have been. The extended operation of such a pro- 
vision to weaken the power of the courts in the enforcement 
of their lawful orders can hardly be overstated. 


Effect of Jury Trial. 


i Under -such a provision a recalcitrant witness who refuses 
to obey a subpoena may insist on a jury trial before the court 
can determine that he received the, subpoena. A citizeti sum+ 
moned as a juror and refusing to obey the writ when brought 
into court must be tried by another jury to determine whether 
he got the summons. Such a provision applies not alone to in- 
junctions, but to every order which the court issues against 
persons. A suit may be tried in the court of first instance and 
carried to the court of appeals and thence to the Supreme 
Court, and a judgment and decree entered and an order issued, 
and then if the decree involves the defendants’ doing any- 
thing or not doing anything, and he disobeys it, the plaintiff, . 
who has pursued his remedies in lawful course for years, must, 
to secure his rights, undergo the uncertainties and delays of a 
fury trial before he can enjoy that which is his rtght by the 
decision of the highest court of the land. TI say without hesi- 
tation that such a change would greatly impair the indispensable 
power and authority of the courts. In securing to the public the 
benefits of the new statutes enacted in the present administra- 
tion the uitimate instrumentality to be resorted to is the courts 
of the United States. If now their authority is to be weakened 
ina manner néver known in the history of the jurisprudence 





of England or America, except in the Constitution of Oklahoma, 
how can we expect that such statutes will have efficient en- 
forcement? Those who advocate this intervention of a jury 
in such cases seem to suppose that this change in some way 
will inure’ only to the benefit of the poor workiigman. As a 
inétter of fact, the person who will secure chief advantage 
from it is the wealthy and unscrupulous defendant. able to 
employ astute and cunning counsel and anxious to avoid jus- 
tice: . : 

Thave been willing, in order to avoid a popular but wntownded 
B 
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impression that.a judge, in punishing for contempt of his own 
order. may be affected by personal feeling, to approve a law 
which should enable the contemnor upon his application to 
have another judge sit to hear the charge of contempf, but 
this, with so many judges as there are available in the Federal 
courts would not constitute a delay in the enforcement of the 
process, The character and efficiency of the trial would be the 
same. It is the nature and the delay of a jury trial in such 
cases that those who would wish to defy the order of the court 
swould rely upon as a reason for doing so. 


Maintenance of Full Power of Courts Necessary to Avoid 
Anarchy. 


The administration of justice lies at the foundation of gov- 
ernment. The maintenance of the authority of the courts is 
essential unless we are prepared ‘to embrace anarchy. Never 
in the history of the country has there been such an insidious 
attack upon the judicial aystem as the proposal to interject a 
jury trial between all orders of the court made after full hear- 
ing and the enforcement of such orders. 


The Currency System. 

The late panic disclosed a lack of elasticity in our financial 
system. This‘has been provisionally met by an act of the pres- 
ent Congress permitting the issue of additional emergency bank 
notes, and insuring their withdrawal when the emergency has 
passed by a high rate of taxation. It is drawn in conformity 
with the present system of bank-note currency, but varies from 
it in certain respects by authorizing the use of commercial paper 
and bonds of good credit, as well as United States bonds, as 
security for its redemption. It is expressly but a temporary 
measure and contains a provision for the appointment of a 
currency commission to devise and recommend a new and re- 
formed system of currency. This inadequacy of our present 
currency system, due to changed conditions and enormous ex- 
pansion, is generally recognized. The Republican platform well 
states that we must have a “more elastic and adaptable system 
to meet the requirements of agriculturists, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and business, men generally, must be automatic in op- 
eration, recognizing the fluctuations in interest rates,” in 
which every dollar shall be as good as gold and which shall 
prevent rather than aid financial stringency in bringing on a 
panic. 

Postal Savings Bank and Its Advantages. 

In addition to this, the Republican platform recommends the 
adoption of a postal savings bank system in which, of course, the 
Government would become responsible to the depositors for the 
payment of principal and interest. It is thought that the gov: 
ernment guaranty will bring out of hoarding placea much money 
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which may be turned into wealth-producing capital, and that it 
will be a great incentive for thrift in the many small places iv 
the country having now no savings bank facilities which are 
reached by the Post Office Department. It will bring to every 
one, however remote from financial centers, a place of perfect 
safety for deposits, with interest return. The bill now pending 
in Congress, which, of course, the Republican convention had in 
mind, provides for the investment of the money deposited in 
national banks in the very places in which it is gathered, or as 
near thereto as may be practicable. This is an answer to the 
criticism contained in the Democratic platform that under the 
system the money gathered in the country will be deposited in 
Wall street banks. The system of postal savings banks has been 
tried in so many countries successfully that it cannot be re- 
garded longer as a new and untried experiment. 


Objectfons to Democratic Proposal to Enforce Insurance of 
Bapk Deposits. 

The Demécratic platform recommends a tax upon national 
banks and upon such State banks as may come in,‘ in the nature 
of enforced insurance, to raise a guaranty fund to pay the de- 
positors of any bank which fails. How State banks can be in- 
eluded in such a scheme under the Constitution is left in the 
twilight zone of State's rights and federalism so frequently dim- 
ming the meaning and purpose of the promises of the platform. 
If they come in under such a system, they must necessarily be 
brought within the closest national control, and so they must 
really cease to be State banks and become national banks. 

The proposition is to tax the honest and prudent banker to 
make up for the dishonesty and imprudence of others. No one 
can féresee the burden which under this system would be imposed 
upon the sound and conservative bankers of the country by this 
obligation to make good the losses caused by the reckless, specu- 
lative and dishonest: men who would be enabled to secure de- 
posits under such a system on the faith of the proposed insur- 
ance; as in its present shape the proposal would remove all safe- 
guards against recklessness in banking, and the chief, and in 
the end probably the only, benefit would accrue to the speculator, 
who would be delighted to enter the banking business when it 
was certain that he could enjoy any profit that would accrue, 
while the risk would have to be assumed by his honest and 
hard-working fellow. In short, the proposal is wholly impracti- 
cable unlesss it is to be accompanied by a complete revolution 
in our banking system, with a supervision so close as practically 
to create a government bank. If the proposal were adopted ex- 
actly as the Democratic platform suggests it would bring the 
whole banking system of the country down im ruin, and Unie 
proposal is iteelf an excellent illustration of the fitnesss for Be 
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tional control of a party which will commit itself to a scheme 
of this nature without the slightest sense of responsibility for 
the practical operation of the law proposed. 


Postal Savings Banks Much to be Preferred. 

The Democratic party announces its adhesion to this plan, 
and only recommends the tried system of postal savings banks 
as an alternative if the new experimental panacea ‘is not avail- 
able. The Republican party prefers the postal savings banks as 
one tried, safe and known to be effective, and as reaching many 
more people now without banking facilities than the new system 
proposed. 

Voluntary Plan for Guaranty. 

A plan for a guaranty of deposita by the voluntary act of 
the banks involved has been favorably reported to the House of 
Representatives. This is, of course, entirely different from the 
scheme in the Democratic platform, omitting, as it does, the feat- 
ures of compulsory participation and governmental guaranty. 
This proposition will unquestionably receive the thoughtful con- 
sideration of the national monetary commission. 


Republican Policies as to Dependencies. 
The Republican party has pursued consistently the policy 
originally adopted with respect to the dependencies which came 
to us as the result of the Spanish war. 


Porto Rico. 

‘The material prosperity of Porto Rico and the progress of its 
inhabitants toward better conditions in respect to comfort of liv- 
ing and education should make every American proud that this 
nation has been an efficient instrument in bringing happiness to 
a million people. 

. Cuba, 

In Cuba the provisional government established in order to 
prevent a bloody revolution has so administered affairs and initi- 
ated the necessary laws as to make it possible to turn back the 
island to the lawfully elected officers of the Republic in February 
next. 

Philippines. 

In the Philippines the experiment_of a national assembly has 
justified itself, both as an assistance in the government of the 
islands and as an education. in the practice of self-government 
to the people of the islands. We have established a government 
with effective and honest executive departments, and a clean and 
fearless administration of justice; we have created and are’ 
maintaining a comprehensive school system which is educating 
the youth of the islands in English and in industrial branches; 

we have constructed great government public works, roads and 
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harbors; we have induced the private construction of eight hun- © 
dred miles of railroads; we have policed the islands so that their 
condition as to law and order is better now than it ever has been 
in their history. It is quite unlikely that the people, because ot 
the dense ignorance of 90 per cent, will be ready for complete 
self-government and independence before two generations have 
passed, but the policy of increasing partial self-government step 
by step as the people shall show themselves fit for it should be 
continued. 


Preposition of Democratic Platform Means Chaos. 

The proposition. of the Democratic platform, is to turn over 
the Islands as soon as a stable government is established. This 
has been established. The proposal then is in effect to turn them 
over at once. Such action will lead to ultimate chaos in the 
islands and the progress among the ignorant masses in edu- 
cation and better living will stop. We are engaged in the Philip- 
pines in a great missionary work, that does our nation honor, 
and is certain to promote in a most effective way the influence 
of Christian civilization. It is cowardly to lay down the burden 
until our purpose is achieved. 


Hope of Prosperity in Change im Tariff Recommended by 
Republican Platform. 


Many unfortunate circumstances beyond human control have 
delayed the coming of business prosperity to the islands. Much 
may be done in this regard by increasing the trade between the 
islands and the United States, under tariff laws permitting re: 
ciprocal free trade in the respective products of the two coun- 
tries, with such limitations as to sugar and tobacco imported 
into the United States as will protect domestic interests. The 
admission of 350,000 tons of sugar from the Philippine Islands 
in a foreign importation of 1,600,000 tons will have no effect 
whatever upon the domestic sugar interests of the United States. 
and yet such an importation from the Philippine Islands, not 
likely to be reached in ten years, will bring about the normal 
state of prosperity in these islands in reference to sugar culture. 

The same thing is true of a similar limitation on the impor- 

tation of tobacco. It is not well for the Philippines to develop 
the sugar industry ‘to such a point that the business of the 
eislands shall be absorbed by it, because it makes a suciety in 
which there are wealthy landowners, holding very large estates. 
with valuable and expensive plants and a large population of un- 
skilled labor. In such a community there is no farming or mid- 
dle class tending to build up a conservative, self-respecting com- 
munity capable of self-government. There are many other prod- 
ucts, notably-that of Manila hemp, to which the energy of the 
islands can be and is being directed, the cultivation of which de 
velope the class of small and intelligent farmers. 
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Misconception as to Annual Cost of Philippines. 

One misconception of fact with respect to our Philippine 
policy is that it is costing the people of the United States a 
vast annual sum. The expenses of the war in the Philippines 
from 1898 to 1902 involved the government in an expenditure of 
Jess than $175,000,000. This was incident to war. The fact is 
that since the close of the war in 1902 and the restoration of or- 
der in the islands the extra cost-of the American troops of the 
regular army in the islands, together with that of maintaining 
about 4,000 Philippine scouts as a part of the regular army, does 
not exceed $6,000,000 annually. This is all the expense to which 
the United States has been put for five or six years last past. 
The expenses of the civil government in the islands since its es- 
tablishment have been met entirely from the proceeds of taxes 
collected in the islands, with but one notably generous and 
commendable exception, when the Congress of the United States 
‘appropriated $3,000,000 in 1902 to relieve the inhabitants of the 
islands from the dangers of famine and distress caused by the 
death from rinderpest of three-fourths of the cattle of the 
islands. 5 

Veterans of Country’s Wars. 

Both platforms declare, as they should, in favor of generous 
pensions for the veterans of the civil and Spanish wars. I stop 
to note the presence here of a body of veterans of Ohio, and to 

_ express my thanks for the honor they do me in coming. I am 
lacking in one qualification of all Republican Presidents since 
Lincoln, that of having been exposed to danger and death on the 
field of battle in defense of our country. I hope that ‘this lack 
will not make the veterans think I am any less deeply thrilled 
by the memory of their great comrades gone before—Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, Harrison and McKinley, all sons of Ohio, who 
left records reflecting glory upon their State and nation—or that 
my sympathies with the valor and courage and patriotism of 
those who faced death in the country’s crises are any less earnest 
and sincere than they would be had I the right to wedr a button 
of the Grand Army or of the veteran association of any of our 
country’s wars. 


The Rights and Progress of the Negro. 

The Republican platform refers to those amendments to thes 
Constitution that were passed by the Republican party for the 
protection of the negro. The negro, in the forty years since he 
was freed from slavery, has made remarkable progress, He is 
becoming a more and more valuable member of the communities 
In which he lives. The education of the negro is being expanded 
and improved in every way. The best men of both races, at the 
North as. well as at the South, ought to rejoice to see growing up 

among the Southern people an influential element disposed to 
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encourage the negro in his hard struggle for industrial inde- 
pendence and assured political status. The Republican platform, 
adopted at Chicago, explicitly demands justice for all men with- 
out regard to race or color, and just as explicitly declares for 
the enforcement, and without reservation, in letter and spirit, of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Con- 
stitution. It is needless to\state that I stand with my party 
squarely on that plank in the platform, and believe that equal 
justice to all men and the fair and impartial enforcement of 
these amendments are in keeping with the real American spirit 
of fair play. : 


Army and Navy. 


Mr. McKinley and Mr. Roosevelt and the Republican party 
have constantly advocated a policy with respect to the army and 
navy that will keep this republic ready at all times to defend 
her territory and her doctrines, and to assure her appropriate 
part in promoting permanent tranquillity among the nations. I° 
welcome from whatever motive the change in the Demoeratic at- 
titude toward the maintenance and support of an adequate navy, 
and hope that in the next platform the silence of the present 
platform in respect to the army will be changed to an acqui- 
escence in its maintenance to the point of efficiency in connec- 
tion with the efficiently reorganized militia and the national vol- 
unteers, for the proper defense of the country in times of war, 
and the discharge of those duties in times of peace for which the 
army, as at present constituted, has shown itself so admirably 
adapted in the Rhilippines, in San Francisco, in Cuba and else- 
where. We are a world power and cannot help it, and although 
at peace with all the world and secure in the consciousness 
that the American people do not desire and will not provoke a 
war with any other country, we must be prudent and not be 
lulled into a sense of security which would possibly expose us 
to national humiliation.» Our best course, therefore, is to insist 
on the constant improvement in our navy and its maintenance 
at the highest point of efficiency. 


Protection of Citizens Abroad. 


The position which our country has won under Republican ad- 
ministrations before the world should inure to the benefit of 
every one, even the humblest, of those entitled to look to the 
American flag for protection, without regard to race, creed or 
color, and whether he is a citizen of the United States or of any 
of our dependencies. In some countries with which we are on 
friendly terns distinctions are made in respect to the treatment 
of our citizens traveling abroad and having passports of our ex- 
ecutive, based on considerations that are repugnant to the pow 
‘ciples of our government and civilization. ‘The Republican perty 
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4nd administration will continue to make every proper endeavor 
to secure the abolition of such distinctions, which in our eyes are 
both needless and opprobrious. 


Asiniic Immigration, 

In the matter of the limitation upon Asiatic immigration, re- 
ferred to in the Democratic platform, it is sufficient to say that 
the present Republican administration has shown itself able, by 
diplomatic negotiations and without unnecessary friction with 
self-respecting governments, to minimize the evils suggested, and 
@ subsequent Republican administration may be counted onto 
continue the same policy. 


Conservation of National Resources. 

. The conservation of national resources is a subject to which 
the present administration has given especial attention. The 
necessity for a comprehensive and systematic improvement of 
our waterways, the preservation of our soil and of our forests, 
the securing from private appropriation the power in navigable 
streams, the retention of the undisposed of coal lands of the Gov- 
ernment from alienation, all will properly claim from the next 
administration earnest attention and appropriate legislation. 


National Health Bureau. 
_ | have long been of opinion that the various agencies of the 
national government established for the preservation of the 
national health scattered through several departments should 
be rendered more efficient by uniting them in a bureau of the 
Government under a competent head, and that Punderstand to be 
in effect the recommendation of both parties. 


Publicity of Campaign Contributions and Expenditures. 

Another plank of the Democratic platform refers to the fail- 
ure of the Republican convention to express an opinion in favor 
of the publicity of contributions received and expenditures made 
in elections. Here again we contrast our opponents’ promises 
with our own acts. Great improvement has taken place under 
Republican auspices in respect to the collection and expenditure 
of money for this purpose. The old and pernicious system of 
levying tax on the salaries of government employees in order to 
vay the expenses of the party in control of the administration 
has been abolished by statute. By a law passed by the Republi- 
can Congress in 1907, contributions from corporations to in- 
fluence or pay the expenses connected with the election of Presi- 
dential electors or of members of Congress are forbidden under 
penalty. 

A resident of New York has been selected as treasurer of 
the Republican National Committee, who was treasurer of the 
Republican State Committee when Governor Hughes was elected 
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in New York, and who made @ complete statement within 
twenty days after the election, as required by the New York 
law, of the contributions received by him and the expenditures 
made by him or under his authority in connection with that elec- 
tion. His residence and the discharge of his duties in.the State 
of New York subject him to the law of that State as to all re- 
ceipts of the treasury of the national committee from whatever 
source and as to all its disbursements. His returns will be under 
the obligations and penalties of the law, and a misstatement by 
him or the filing of a false aceount will subject him to prosecu- 
tion for perjury and violation of the statute. Of course, under 
the Federal law, he is not permitted to receive any contributions 
from corporations. 

If I am elected President I shall urge upon Congress, with 
every hope of success, that a law be passed requiring a filing in a 
Federal office of a statement of the contributions received by 
committees and candidates in elections for members of Congress, 
and in such other elections as are constitutionally within the 
control of Congress. Meantime the Republican party by the se- 
lection of a New York treasurer has subjected all its receipts 
and expenditures to the compulsory obligation of such a law. 


Income Tax. 

The Democratic platform demands two constitutional amend- 
ments, one providing for an income tax and the other for the 
election of Senators by the people. In my judgment an amend- 
ment to the Constitution for an income.tax is not necessary. IL 
believe that an income tax, when the protective system of cus- 
toms and the internal revenue tax shall not furnish income 
enough for governmental needs, can and should be devised 
which under the decisions of the Supreme Court will conform to 
the Constitution. 


Electton of Senators. 

With respect to the election of Senators by the people, per- 
sonally I am inclined to favor it, but it is hardly a-party ques- 
‘ tion, A resolution in its favor has passed a Republican House of 
Representatives several times, and has been -rejected in a Re- 
publican Senate by the votes of Senators from both parties. It 
has been approved by the legislatures of many Republican States. 
In a number of States, both Democratic and Republican, substan- 

tially such @ system now prevails. 


Inaecuracy and Insincerity of Democratic Charges of Extrav- 
agance in Increase of Offices and Expenditures. 





Our: opponents denounce the Republican party for increasing 
the numbér of offices 23,000, at @ cost of $16,000,000, during the 
last year, Such denunciation is characteristic of the Democratic 
platform. It fails to specify in any way what the offices are, amd 
leaves the inference that the increase was resisted by the rette 
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sentatives of Democracy in Congress. As a matter of fact, the 
net number of offices increased was just about half the number 
stated; the increase was due chiefly to the enlargement of the 
navy, the construction of the Panama canal, the extension of the 
rural free delivery and to the new offices necessary in the en- 
forcement of the pure food meat inspection, railroad rate regu- 
lation, arid land reclamation, forest preservation and other 
ineasures which Congress passed with almost unanimous popular 
approval. The Democratic platform, so far from attacking any 
of this legislation, specifically approves much and condemns nong 
of it, and it is, of course, disingenuous to claim credit for ap- 
proving legislation and yet to denounce the expenditures neces- 
sary to give it effect. 


Charge of Deficit. 


Again, it charges that a deficit of sixty millions of dollars 
between the receipts and expenditures during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1908, occurred. As explained by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, at least half of this deficit is only an apparent 
one. The falling off in receipts was, of course, occasioned by the 
unusual panic, but there is ample free money in the Treasury to 
meet the difference, and the difference itself is not half of it 
properly a deficit, because involved in it was the retirement of 
some thirty-three millions of the bonds of the Government. 

During the past seven years the income and expenditures of 
the Government have been nearly equal, some years showing a 
surplus and others, fewer in number, a deficit. Taking one year 
with another, including this year, there has been an average sur- 
plus. The surplus last year, for instance, was greater than the 
deficit this year; so that, in fact, under the present administra- 
tion there has been no deficit, but ‘a surplus which is actually in 
the Treasury. 

The Democratic platform nowhere points out the expendi- 
tures which might be reduced or avoided. It would be found 
generally that to the increases which have occurred, Democratic 
Representatives in Congress made no opposition, but rather sup- 
ported the measures providing them, and now the party has 
not the courage to indicate what part of government cost it 
would.end. It joins the Republican party specifically in approv- 
ing the outlay of $150,000,000 as pensions. It expressly favors 
also the cost of greatly increased river and harbor improvements, 
the cost of doubling the navy and of many other enterprises to 
whith it urges the Government. Its attack, therefore, has noth- 
ing in it of fairness or sincerity. 


High Character and Efficiency of Administration, 
“The truth is that it is known of all fair-minded men that 
there never has been an administration in the Government more 
éfiiciently conducted, more free from scandal, and in which the 
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form of a mai] subsidy. I am in favor of the bill considered in 
the last Congress as a tentative step. The establishment of direct 
steamship lines between our Atlantic ports and South America 
would certainly do much to develop a trade that might be made 
far greater. On the Pacific the whole shipping trade threatens 
to pass into the control of Japan. Something ought to be done, 
and the bill which failed was a step in the right direction. 


Independent Democrats. 

The Democratic party under its present leadership in previous 
campaigns has manifested a willingness to embrace any doctrine 
which would win votes, with little sense of responsibility for its 
practical operation. In its striving for success it has ignored the 
business prosperity of the country, has departed from sound eco- 
nomic and governmental principles, and has reversed its own tra- 
ditional views of constitutional construction. Patriotic members 
of the party have refused to be controlled by party ties, and have 
either refrained from voting or have supported the Republican 
candidate. May we not appeal to these courageous and inde- 
pendent citizens again to give us their support in this campaign, 
because the reasons for their breaking the bonds of party are 
stronger to-day than ever before? 


Length of Speech Made Necessary by Numerous Issues. 

I have now reviewed at great length the principles at issue 
between the two parties. When I began the preparation of this 
speech of acceptance I had hoped to make it much briefer than 
it is, but J found on an examination pf the platform and ona con- 
sideration of the many measures passed during the present ad- 
ministration and the issues arising out of them that it was im- 
possible to deal with the subjects comprehensively with proper 
explanation and qualification in a short discussion. This is my 
excuse. 

Difference Between Parties: Prosperity With Republican 

Success; Business Disaster With Democratic Victory. 

I have pointed out that the attitude of the Republican party 
with reference to evils which have crept in, due to the enormous 
material expansion of this tountry, is to continue the Roosevelt 
policies of progress and regulation, while the attitude of the 
Democratic party under its present leadership is the change for 
the sake of change to the point of irresponsible destruction, and 
that there is no hope whatever of a restoration of prosperity in 
returning it to power. As said in our platform, we Republicans 
go before the country asking the support, not only of those who 
have acted with us heretofore, but of all our fellow-citizens who, 
regardless of past political differences, unite in the desire to 
maintain the policies, perpetuate the blessings, and make secure, 
the achievements of a greater America. 

















4 REGULATION OF CORPORATIONS. 


Many of the most serious evils in corporate organization and 
management can be reached only by public opinion. Many 
forms of unfair competition and morally fraudulent business 
nevertheless are within the strict meaning of law and cannot be 
attacked by judicial process. The only way in which they can 
be reached is by the ordinary standards of business honesty a 
understood by the average citizen. It has been encouraging to 
see the effect of such a definite policy. Mere general denuncia- 
tion carries little weight. But when improper conduct has been 
authoritatively set forth, with the specific details of time, place, 
person and amount, there are few managers of business in this 
country who dare stand up against the weight of public criti- 
cism thus directed at such transactions. Further, this is pre- 
ventive; it operates beforehand. The business manager who 
knows that his transactions are liable to be examined and ex- 
posed by expert Government officers hesitates long before doing 
that which he knows will meet with public condemnation. The 
effect of this restraint, therefore, is general throughout busi- 
ness, and not, like éhe isolated result of a single court finding, 
effective only upon the particular parties to the suit and after 
the evil has been done. 

Furthermore, this process educates public opinion. Our in- 
dustrial system is the most complex thing in modern life. 
The average citizen has no time to investigate its details so 
as to draw reliable conclusions therefrom. The ignorance of 
the many is always the unfair advantage of the unscrupulous 
few. If there is anything which the voter is entitled to 
demand from his Government it is information in regard 
to such subjects. He must have it in such shape and with such 
authority that he will understand and accept these conclusions as 
a reliable basis for his views on commercial affairs. The busi- 
ness question is by far the most important now before the 
country. It is therefore clear that this business education of 
the public should be carried on as fully and as carefully as any 
work of the Government, and that the public standards of us 
ness morals be made as definite and effective as possible. is 
it has been the consistent policy of the Administration to do, 
and it has gone far toward doing it. 

‘Thus the Government by simple exposure wiped off the busi- 
ness map the greatest system of railway rebates that ever ex- 
isted, the one exposed by the Bureau of Corporations in its re- 
port of May, 1906. Immediately upon the publication of that 
report the railroads canceled every illegal rate criticised there- 
in, as well as many others that were not illegal but nevertheless 
unfair. Similar action on the part of the Government in regard . 
to certain operations in cotton exchanges has resulted already 
in the introduction of reforms in the methods of those exchanges. 
Numerous other instances have occurred where unfair methods 
of competition have been abandoned through fear of publicity 
and the small and independent competitors in a great industry 
have been relieved from the ruinous pressure of secret and un- 
fair methods on the part of large corporations. So great has 
been the progress in public opinion, and so heavy its pressure, 
that the great corporations, hitherto against publicity, are now 
themselves openly advocating and adopting it. The most far- 
sighted business leaders are urging it, for the protection of their 
own businesses. There has been a ‘sweeping change in public 
opinion that is one of the greatest advances ever seen in this 
nation. 

This whole work of the Republican Administration has dealt 
with a matter of the highest importance to the nation. Upon its 
successful] outcome depends the permanent welfare of this coun- 
try, the permanent protection of property rights, the standards 
of business morals that are and will be current among us, the 
establishment of law as against those that set at nought the law. 

As the President has said in his message to Congress of 
January 31, 1908: 


Lilt Js not a movement to be completed in one year, or two, or three 

is a movement which must be persevered in until the spirit 

Bat ites behind Wt siake deep into the heart and conscience of the whole 

People. It is always important to chooge the right end to achieve our 

purpose, but it 1s even more important to ‘thts purpose clearly be; 

fore us; and this purpose is to secure national honesty Tn business and 
pollt 
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port of the Bureau, including 9,764 offenses in all, and covering 
a large portion of the country. : 

While the criminal prosecution of this long-established and 
effective system of railway discriminations is very important, 
@ much more important result from the work of the Bureau was 
the sweeping effect of simple publicity on this system. Almost 
immediately upon the issuance of this report in 1906, the rail- 
roads canceled every illegal rate criticised in the report, as well 

‘as many other rates not illegal but unfair. and it is safe to say 
that never since the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act in 
1887 has the giving of railway discriminations been so much 
curtailed as it has been since the publication of this report. 

in May, 1907, the Bureau published a report on the Position 
of the Standard Oil Company in the Petroleum Industry, showing 
the additional methods used by the Standard Oil Company to 
secure and maintain domination in that industry. In August, 
1907, the Bureau published a report on the Prices and Profits 
in the Petroleum Industry, setting forth mainly the price 
methods of the Standard Oil Company and their effect on com- 
petitors and consumers. This series of reports has gone far to 
lay before the public the essential facts necessary for it to form 
a fair and effective opinion on the operations of the dominant 
corporation in one of our greatest industries, and has largely 
relieved both the public and independent competitors of the un- 
fair pressure of an almost controlling system of railway dis- 
criminations. e 

In May, 1908, the Bureau published a report on certain fea- 
tures of the operations of cotton exchanges, showing the injuri- 
ous effects upon that industry of certain regulations and forms 
on those exchanges, and pointing the way toward improvement 
therein. 

It also has now under investigation the lumber, tobacco, and 
iron and steel industries, the harvester industry, inland and 
coastwise water, transportation, and a further inquiry into the 

rations of the cotton exchanges. 

Ps The beneficial results of the Bureau’s work have appeared in 

‘ the marked diminution of railway rebates. the eliminating of 

~—<Cimany forms of oppressive and unfair competition, and especially 
in a great advance in the intelligent. effective, and actively ex- 
pressed opinion of the country as to corporate operations, as 
well as a far better understanding of our entire commercial 
system. 


WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ON CONTROL 
OF CORPORATIONS. 


Prosecutions under Sherman Act and Interstate Commerce 
Laws. 


It has been the duty of the Department of Justice to defend 
the soundness of the positions takea by it in matters relating 
to progecutions under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, so-called, 
and also under the Interstate Commerce Act, by carrying pro- 
ceedings thus inaugurated through the various courts and to a 
final determination in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It has been the constant endeavor of the Department to have the 
material questions involved settled as soon as practicable, and 
to this end it has moved to advance cases, and has been insist- 
ent upon the prosecution of the various appeals and interme- 
diate steps involved. The result has been a definition by the 
Supreme Court of many aspects of the Sherman Law, and a 
series of decisions under which further proceedings in enforce- 
ment of this law can be taken with reasonable hope of success; 
the facts in each case being determined by # thorough, and fre- 
quently expensive, examination by the Department of Justice. 
The following very brief statement of the cases so far decided, 
and the particular aspect of the law decided in each, will be 
found to be of value as noting the progress of the work of re- 

straining unlawful combinations: 
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tho MacAndrews and Forbes Co., who, it was believed, were violating the 

Anti-trust laws. Hale and McAlfster, officers of the companies, refused 

to produce books and papers and to testify. The Circuit Court ‘adjudged 

them in contempt. Writs of habeas corpus were sued out, which, after 

hearing, .wrere discharged. The Supreme Court affirmed the orders denying 
writs, 


v. U. 8. (and two other cases), 201 U. 8, 92; Alezander v, 
UL B. Mand four other cases), 201 U. 8. 117. (Paper Trust Cases.) 

This was a bill in equity filed by the Government against The General 
Paper Co. and twenty-three other corporations engaged in the manufac- 
le of paper, alleging that the defendants had entered into a com- 
nd conspiracy to control, regulate, monopolize, and restrain 
trade and commerce in the manufacture of news-print, manila, fiber, and 
other papers in violation of the Anti-trust act, by making the General 
Paper Co. their general sales agent. 

In the Nelson cases the United States petitioned the Circutt Court 
for an order requiring the production before a special examiner of certain 
books, documents, and papers, and requiring defendants to answer certain 
questions. Refusing to obey the orders, the defendants were adjudged 
Guilty of contempt. The Supreme Court affirmed the decision of the 
Tower court. 

The Alexander cases were similar to the Nelson cases, except that 
there were no proceedings in contempt, appeals having been taken on be- 
half of the separate defendants to the Supreme Court from the order of 
the Circuit Court requiring them to produce the books, papers and docu- 
ments requested and to answer the questions put to them. The Supreme 
Court declined to entertain the appeals on the ground of writ of juriedic- 

jon. 








With regard to the latter case it may also be stated that on 
May 11, 1906, judgment was ordered in favor of the Government 
by the Circuit Court for the District of Minnesota, dissolving the 
combination and affording the Government all relief prayed for 
in its bill. A number of other cases have been successfully prose- 
cuted by the Department of Justice, but which did not reach 
the Supreme Court, including the case against the Federal Salt 
Co., The Note Retail Grocers’ Association, The Otis Elevator Co.. 
The National Association of Retail Druggists, and others, the 
details of which are given in a statement as to the civil and 
criminal cases instituted by the United States under the Sherman 
Act and the Act to Regulate Commerce, and which may be had 
upon application to the Department ot Justice. Important pro- 
ceedings in similar cases are now being carried on in the courts 
by the Department of Justice, including a proceeding against the 
Standard Oil Company in consequence of a bill in equity filed in 
the Eastern District of Missouri, alleging that the Company is 
maintaining a combination in restraint of trade in the manufac- 
ture and sale of petroleum; the case against the Reading Com- 
pany and others to dissolve a combination among the anthracite 
coal carrying roads; the case against the American Tobacco Com- 
pany and others; the case against the Powder Trust, so-called, 
in all of which cases the Department of Justice is actually en- 
gaged, either im investigation of evidence in support of the alle- 
gations of the bill or is actually taking testimony in connection 
therewith. It appears from the records of the Department of 
Justice that sixteen bills in equity have been brought under the 
Sherman act during the administration of President Roosevelt, 
as against eleven bills during the entire time of the previous ad- 
ministrations; that eighteen indictments have been brought 
under the same act, as against five indictments previously; that 
seven convictions in criminal cases have been secured, as against 
a single conviction in the previous history of the administration 
of this law. A total of $96,000 has been collected in fines from 
the violators of the Anti-trust enactment. 


Enforcement of Act to Regulate Commerce. 


~~ The following statement of the proceedings undertaken to, 
enforce the Act to Regulate Commerce, with the Elkins and Topic 
burn amendments, indicates the activity with “which-the De- 
“partment of Justice, under the administration of President 
Roosevelt, has been proceeding in this important aspect of its 
duties. 
12 petitions to enjoin departure from published tariff: 
8 temporary njonetlons granted and answers filed. 
3 injunctions granted. 
1 pending. 
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11 petitions to enforce order of Commission: 
1 defendant complied and petition dismissed. 
4 petitions dismissed. 
2 injunctions granted. 
1 discontinued. 
3 pending. 


4 petitions to compel filing of annual reports: 


1 dismissed. 
3 discontinued. 


2 proceedings to compel defendants to give testimony before 


Commission : 
Granted. 


1 petition to test law with reference to issuance of franks by ex- 
press companies : 
Pending. 


7 indictments for charging less than established rates: 
2 nol-prossed. 
5 pending. 

4 indictments for pooling: 


1 dismigsed. 
3 nol-prossed. 


52 indictments for receiving rebates: 
18 convictions. 
1 acquittal. 
1 dismissed. 
2 demurrers sustained. 
30 pending. 


59 indictments for granting rebates: 

18 convictions; fines imposed aggregating $697,000. 

1 dismissed. 

2 nol-prossed. 

43 pending. 

6 indictments for conspiring to obtain rebates: 

2 convictions; 1 case, 2 defendants fined $1,025 each; 1 case, 
defendants fined in the aggregate $25,000. Total fines im- 
posed, $27,050. 

1 nol-prossed. 

1 acquittal. 

2 pending. 


“ 


indictment for conspiring to grant rebates: 
Demurrer filed and sustained. 

indictment for failure to file schedules: 
Conviction ; fined $15,000. 

indictment for discrimination in distribution. of cars: 
Demurrer filed and sustained. 


ay 


a 


” 


indictment charging conspiracy to violate Interstate Commerce 
Laws: 


Demurrer filed and sustained. 


Total: 129 indictments, 34 convictions, 2 acquittals, 8 nol- 
prossed, 5 demurrers sustained, 3 indictments dismissed, 
and 77 pending. 


In connection with the foregoing. important results have 
been obtained in the Supreme Court, the law having been finally 
tested in the following cases: 


Great Northern Railway Company v. United States, decided 
at the present term. This case involved a question of the proper 
construction of section 10 of the Hepburn law of June 2, \Ws. 
It was contended by the Railroad Company that seid sector 
should be construed as showing an intention on the part ot Co 
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gress to release from future prosecution all offenses committed 
against the Elkins Act which occurred prior to the 29th day of 
June, 1906, except such cases as were at that time actually pend- 
ing in the courts. The Supreme Court followed the contention 
of the Government and held that all offenses which were com- 
nhitted against the Elkins Act might be prosecuted at any time 
within the statute of limitations even though such prosecutions 
were instituted after the 29th day of June, 1906. : 


The Armour Packing Company v. United States, decided at 
the present term of the Supreme Court. This case involved the 
determination of two important questions of law: 

First. It sustained the contentioa of the Government that a 
prosecution for granting a concession in violation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law with respect to the transportation of mer- 
chandise in interstate commerce, might be instituted and prose- 
euted in any district through which the transportation was 
It was, in effect, held by the court that in such an 
offense one of the essential elements of the crime was trans- 
portation. ® 

Second. The court also said that a contract between the 
carrier and the shipper for the transportation of freight for a 
reasonable length of time at the then established legal rate 
would not protect either the carrier or the shipper from future 
prosecutions under the law in case the common carrier changed 
the rate, as provided by law, and the shipper and the carrier 
should still continue to observe the 2Id rate as provided for in 
the contract. 

Swift & Co. v. United States. 

Cudahy Packing Company v. United States. 

Nelson Morris & Co. v, United States. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. v. United States. 

Each of the above cases decided in favor of the Government, 
following the decisions in the Armour case. 


Interstate Commerce Commigsion v. Baird et al. 

Baird and other agents of certain coal carrying roads de- 
clined to give testimony before the commission in the anthracite- 
coal-rate investigation. On June 12, 1903, the Circuit Court for 
the Southern District of New York denied the motion to require 
the defendants to answer the questions. On April 4, 1904, the 
Supreme Court reversed the Circuit Court and remanded the case 
for further proceedings, holding that the questions propounded 
were proper and should have been answered. In this case fur- 
ther construction of the Elkins Law was made. 


United States v. Chespeake & Ohio Railway Company et al. 
In this case a petition was filed under the Interstate Commerce 
Act of the Elkins Law to restrain the Chespeake & Ohio Railway 
Company from giving preferences ant rebates in coal rates to the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company. On 
February 19, 1904, an injunction was granted in the United 
States Circuit Court for the Western District of Virginia. On 
February 19, 1906, the Supreme Court affirmed the judgment of 
the Circuit Court. 





The following cases pending in the Supreme Court of the 
United States and undecided : 

The Chicago & Alton Railway Company et al. v. United 
States. On December 13, 1905, an indictment was returned 
charging a violation of the Act of February 4, 1887, as amended 
by the Elkins Act, for offering, granting and giving rebates to 
Schwartzchild & Sulsberger Company. Defendants were con- 
victed. On December 13, 1905, an indictment was returned under 
the Elkins Act for granting and giving rebates on freight. July 
6, 1906: verdict of guilty. July 11, 1906: the defendant corpora- 
tion fined $40,000.00, and individuals fined $10,000.00 each. Case 
appealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Seventh Circuit 
on April 16, 1907. The judgment -vas affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals on January 27, 1903, and a Writ of Certiorari 
was allowed to the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
oint involved in this case is whether the allowance by the 

Wiroad Company of $1.00 a car to the Schwartzchild & Suls- 
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bie roehxpatitor, « Hin. lies in the absolute pro- 
rebates. With these pre’ gee 
ae “ of Hepburn taw may be 
ididas AM isTan he MER ari ap felts 


statute was _ to be an effective instrument for 
pI ‘and prevention of the crime. h the enforce- 
ment of this Act many fines have been 


ly nided the aggressions of ind trusts, posbiny 
connected with these combinations had been so offensive al 

destructive to the lependent dealers. Within the past four 
years this evil has been thoroughly suppressed. This is per- 


upon, 

business interests of the country, It gives each man 

‘same opportunity and puts the small dealers on a footing 

‘equality with their largest rivals so far as transportation 

“are concerned. The salutary provisions of this law 

¢ resolute and persistent efforts of the Attorney-General 

ing the present administration have practically removed 
this ties and gravest of railroad abuses, 

eA Hepburn law gives the Commission power to reduce 

a rate found to be unreasonable or discriminatory. The primary 

necessity is equality of charges, but if an established sched- 

: Of rates, though actually observed in all cases and applied 

iiformly to everybody, is unreasonable because excessive, or © 

because it is discriminatory as between different locali- 
ties or different articles of traffic, then there must be some 
efficient way of changing the schedule so that it shall be reason- 
able and free from discrimination. Any remedy in the courts 

‘way of an action is, in the nature of the case, impracticable, 

it can only relate to the past and does not act as a pro- 

jon for the future. The amount involved in a particular 

ion and the pecuniary consequences to a single individual 

pre frequently so small in’ comparison with the cost of  pro- 
| ada in’ the courts, that any known civil 

‘ht offenses of that description has proved futile and in- 

nate ; and even if the person injured could secure damages 

or past transactions, the offensive rate would still remain in 

existence: Clearly the adequate remedy is a change. in the rate 

itself, and this remedy is provided in the Hepburn law. To 

“shipper, large or small, it provides relief by a simple and 

sive method, and not only allows him the damage he 
$ suffered but also provides against a recurrence of similar 
offénses in the future. And as the free and equal) use of rail- 
is a political right which it is the duty of the sovereign 
to enforce, under the procedure now in force the individual 
is relieved of the burden of expensive and protracted 
ition and that task is placed where it belongs—upon. the 

at large as represented by the Government. 

All the shipper is required to do is to, show the fault to the 
Commission. The Commission enters its order of relief, and 
failure of the carrier to comply therewith beeomes an offense, 
not against the shipper who instituted the action, but against 
the United States itself; and if further legal proceedings are 
necessary the strong arm'of the Government, backed by its 
tnlimited resources, proceeds to enforce the shipper’s rights. 
“As @ practical matter, however, every order the Commission 
iS entered since the adoption of the Hepburn law has been and 
now being obeyed by the carriers, That its remedies axe 
d-and applied by the shipping public plang sypears. 
* fact that the number of formal proceedings WHALES 
! the Commission since June, 1906, almost equats Se 
number instituted between 1887 and 1906. | 
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to elicit and compel information from railgoad carriers as to 
their capitalization, indebtedness, earning, operation, et 

Important cases are now pending in the courts relative to va- 
rious features of this law, especially the commodity clause, the 
power of the Commission to fix rates and tu compel the pro- 
duction of information. These cases are under the special con- 
trol and direction of the Attorney-General, and will receive his 
personal attention in the argument in the Supreme Court when 
they reach that tribunal. 

dn the Beef Trust Case the Supreme Court held that a com- 
bination of a dominant proportion of the dealers in fresh meat 
throughout the United States, in order to regulate prices and re- 
strict shipments, is an illegal combination within the prohibition 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. (Decided January 30, 1905; 
196 U. S., 375.) 

In the cases against the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and the Chesupeake & Ohio Railway Companies, the important 
point decided by the Supreme Court was that @ carrier under 
the Interstate Commerce Act cannot contract to sell and trans- 
port and deliver a certain commodity when the transaction 
amounts to granting indirectly a Jess rate than the published 
rate for the transportation ; that, whatever the device or method, 
such a contract is illegal under the Interstate Commerce laws if 
the amount charged for transportation is less than the pub- 
lished rates. (Decided February 19, 1906; 200 U. S., 361.) 

In the recent case of the Great Northern Railway Company v. 
United States (decided February 24, 1908, 208 U. S., 452), the 
Supreme Court adopted the Government's construction of section 
10 of the Hepburn Jaw, and held that the provision therein con- 
tained relating to pending prosecutions was only intended to save 
methods of procedure provided for by the old law, and did not 
operate to release prior offenders from prosecution. The result 
of this decision enabled the Government to prosecute all 
offenses which had been committed against the Elkins Law 
prior to the passage of the Hepburn Law, provided, only, 
such offenses were not barred by the statute of limitations 
when instituted. 

In the other recent cases of the packing companies (de- 
cided March 6, 1908. 209 U. S., 56), several important ques- 
tions were decided in favor of the Government. 

1. It was held that a.“device” to obtain rebates, in order 
to come within the prohibition of the Interstate Commerce 
Law, including the Elkins Act, need not necessarily be fraud- 
ulent, but that the term “device” includes any plan or con- 
trivance whereby merchandise is transported for less than the 
published rate, or whereby any other advantages may be given 
to or discriminations practiced in favor of the shipper. 

2. 1t was held that the shipper and the carrier could not 
make a “contract” for the transportation of freight at the 
legal rate and for a reasonable length of time which would 
protect the shipper from a proscution at the instance of the 
Government on the charge of receiving a rebate in the event 
that the carrier subsequently and during the life of the con- 
tract advanced the rate as provided by law and notwithstanding 
such advance the shipper still continued to ship under his 
contract rate. 

3. It was also held in this case that in prosecutions for 
violations of the Elkins Act the Government could prosecute 
either the carrier or the shipper in any judicial district through 
which the transportation was conducted; in other words, that 
the carriage of the merchandise was a necessary and indis- 
pensable element of the offense defined by the law. This 
was a most important question to have settled for our guidance 
with respect to future prosecutions. 

In the case of the Government against the Standard O#l 
Company of New Jersey as an illegal combination in re- 
straint of trade, a preliminary victory was won by the Gov- 
ernment respecting jurisdiction, the power of Congress to au- 
thorize the process of a Federal Court to run outside its dis- 
trict, and other related questions, by a decision of the Cir- 
euit Conrt in the Eastern District of Missouri, March 7, 1907. 
CO. & 0. Standard Oil Co., Fed. Rep., 290) 
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‘The Republican platform, instead of proposing to give special 
been 40 certain corporations in the form of Federal licenses 
by the Standard Oil magnates and the Democratic 

uniform and equal enforcement ee as all cor- 


tions, | Soma Lote meine 4 rt Nee further 
as a ecessary. The plank Rey platform 
1908 is as fo! 

“The epnin Party passed the Sherman Anti-trust law 
over ie opposition and enforced it after Democratic 
It has been a wholesome instrument for good in 
of a wise and fearless administration. But experience 
gbieets eve that its effectiveness can be strengthemed and its real 
better attained by such amendments as will to the 
‘Government greater supervision and control over and 
publicity in the management of that class of 
engaged in interstate commerce having power and 

‘Ye otiee effect monopolies.” 
must be, at least, a pleasing surprise to the Standard 
Ban after its recent experience with Republican effi- 
enforcement of éxisting laws, to find the Democratic 
Bish declaring for the very legislation publicly recom- 
Tee its President and Vice-President in 1899 and certified 


‘by Mr. Bryan's “Commoner” in 1902, as the genuine Standard 
on pian in behalf of corporations, ae 
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¢ fundamental law. 
Z om all, 
ate ‘sean ke taken from ghe lari a4 onty. under pen- 
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ly this; that good, and 
President Foseevelt at Proyidem 





Brynu's whole system of remedies for the eviln that 
“Mr, Reonevelt and he and many others recognize, in 
on his distrust of the honesty, courage and impar- 
individual as an agent on behalf of the people 

f government and rests on the propo- 








from the influence of the “money pewer” represent them 
preparing and veting legiaiation. Me weuld take away 
om courts, becawse he distrusts the ability of judges to 
xhe malign influcnec of the ‘money power," the pewer 

i= own orders =entil a jm te 








Dien. Wm, H. Taft, at Columbus, 


‘Fhe Democrats are a party having no solidarity, uniting 
elements that are ax unmixable as oil and water, and when 
pee “eome to make a covernment, should they ever be elected 

u 





Porer, the administration yould become nerveless 

a man stricken with paratysis, becanse the radical dif- 

ference between the elements necessary to make up the 
would be so great aa to produce perfect stagnation 

Peuistative provision for the emergencies which might 

he Democraile party today, aa organized, Is nothing 

ages ineapacity. Neither element of the party 





ald have a sense of responsibility sirong enough to over- 
¢ its antagonism to the principles upheld by the other 
jon, were i{ to come into power.—Hon, Wm. H. Taft, at 
tpelicr, Vermont, 





6 qital, dominating fact conftonts the Demogeatte 
which’ no oratory, which no. cloquemee, whieh. 
joie ean obscure: BRVAN'S NOMINATION MEARS TREE 

1ON.—New York World. 
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“(he meantime, and as apparently mo further 
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had sisen on November 1 only to Soils 822, ae fn on bare tS 
“to. reat e44043" The most important jncrease in the cit 
place after the announcement, about te be referred to, of the | 





J issues. of weeve bonds and one-year Treasury certificates, #0 that 
circulation. al on December 1 the amount’ of $005,218, 196 on 
15 86 "sare ove and finally, on December 31, $690,131 

iar ex Inte the urgent pressure for currency had penctitany 
SBuaiveerantesvepntinued tobe tensed stn vommpliants wltR orders re previously 
outstanding circulation on June 5; 1808, last, was $688,- 












“that the national banks were exerting themselves to ineréase 
nd that the Treasury by these maw Iscves placed at thel 
1s of dolms =o, undoubtedly bad a moral effect which tanded 
ante and reduce the premium on currency. The buwks 
d, however, before the amuouncement of the new @oyei 
Dy, the rapid advance iu te price of 2 per cent bonds 
‘sold as high as 110, sud even at this price the supply’ tn 
‘ket obtainable by wational banks was extremely Vmited Im quan: 
+ ual 
‘was with a view to relieving this situation, a counteracting the 
‘on currency, which wax itself a stimulus to hoarding and whieh 
“interrupted exchanges between different ities, hat it was 
(November 17 to receive applications for subscriptions for 
000 in) Panama Canal bonds, under the Act of June 28, 1902, 
900,000, in 3: per cent cerufcates vof indehtedness, under. ths 
june 13, 1898, One of the direct effects of these issues 
fo the banks the means of increasing their. cfrcwation.. If the 
Reeds of thete issues had been retained in entirety tn the ‘treasury, 
Increase in bank settee fm would kave been offset by the amount 
ike, bunks for By providing, however, for the transfer 
of a part of th the fore ee money ae an addition to their keldings 
e deposits at the time, w very considerable net Increase, tn_elren- 
Bs poss: 
ies to afford this relief, the banks to which awards were 
wt ee 














honds were allowed ‘to retain 90 per cent of toe 
‘it, and those to which allotments were mate ot 


Fone colette were allowed to retain 15 per cent of the purchase pace, 


an inducement was offered for subscriptions to Yhe new 
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other sections of the Union, the average of public de- 
entire section was only 8 cent, 
Connecticut as low as 3.2 per cont. It would seem, therefore, that 
of considerable differences in the distribution of public funds, 
R be asserted that the figures indicate justifiable pref- 
one section of the country over another. do te 
ference, it is in favor of the West and South as against the 
wh in addition to the 
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3 irbance to business in any locality. To formulate an 
rapanti and roner mannan, dealina: sit Simei 
a ion in| y ie Secret In . 
Treasurer of the United States, the roller! of ens 
the Director of the Mint, the Chief of the Division of Loans 

and rand the Chief of the Division of Public Moneys. 
p | has been made in the equitable distribution of these funds by 
a e deposits where they were eds it 





of the reasons for making deposits in large amounts in the national 
, New York and other important cities, aside from the great 

of such deposits In financial centers, whence they would find 

tg the points where the need’ was greatest, was the fact that 
were able more promptly to obtain the bonds required as 

security. The emergency was too keen to assign deposits to banks which 
lee not In possession of bonds or els not obtaln them promptly, elther 


fn the business of note issie or the payment of demand 


“@tfort was ‘made also to broaden the basis upon which public a 
site nt be made by extending the list of bonds acceptable to 
nt. Up to about the Ist of October, State, railway, and mun: 
| bonds were accepted at 90 per cent of thelr market value, when 
above par, when such bonds came within the provisions of the laws 
the States of New York and Massachusetts governing Investments 
‘banks. At about this time bonds coming within the provisions 
Taws became very scarce. Banks were then informed that bonds 
‘acceptable which came within the laws of Connecticut wm& Mew 
thus making available many millions of bonds WIG “Were con- 

















as good security. 

epartment has exercised great caution in the accepiancs ot 
7 securities for deposits, and in nearly all cases where BONS SSE 
| geeepted which were not legal’ savings-bank bonds they Wete “DATs 
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| There has been much important; legislation in currency mat- 
ters to meet the demands of the business’ interests. of the coun-” 


notable which may be mentioned the ; en- 


pre drops gta ee echee 
tary of the Peer? ‘receive other than United States bonds 


ral ort igu0s 1018 eyesesr 
National Banks and Growsh of Xa 1 Banking since 

Beginning of ares 

The act of March 14, 1900, entitled “An act to define and fix 

the standard of value, to maintain of of 





the date of the passage of that act to June 1, 1908, charters 
to) 3,889 associations, with authorized capital of 
By reason of liquidations, voluntary _other- 
the net increase.in number of banks was 3,193. Capital 
increased from $616,308,095 to $925,697,775, @ net, increase 
of $309,389,680, Circulation outstanding increased during this 
period from | 254,402,730, to. 3608)449)617,, the Lae nee being 
On 13, 1900, the date, of reports to the 
of the y next previous to that of the passage of the gold 
standard act, there were in active operation 3,604 banks with ag- 
“resources of $4,674,910,710, of which. $2,481,579,942 on 
of loans and discounts and $476,544,315 of eet aL money, 
that Receiver, and legal tenders, The prin 
of associations were as follows: Capital Pigeon $613,084,465 5 
surplus and undivided profits, $363,872,959; circulation out- 
standing, 544; individual deposits, ‘32. 481,847,032, On 
May 14, 1908, the date of the latest reports to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the number of national banking associations. in 
was 6,778, their loans and discounts $4,528, 5, 
specie and other lawful money $861,326,450, and ager “Te- 
geukces $8,594,622,697, Capital stock paid in amounted to $912,- 
361,91) , surplus and other undivided profits $758,108,662, ‘cireu- 
lating moter outstanding $614,088,723, and individual deposits $4,- 
312,656,789. 


the condition of the banks on February 13, 1900, 
i May 14, 1908, there is shown to have been a net increase in 
number of Associations of 3,174; in aggregate resources of '$3,- 
oT 984; in capital stock $299,277,454; in surplus and other 
undivided profits $394,235.698; in circulating notes $409,176,177, 
and in individual deposits $1,530,809,753. The percentages of 
were as follows: Number of ae cia per cent; ag- 
gregate resources, 83.85 pér cent; capital stock, 48.82 per cent; 
circulation, 199.68 per cent; individual deposits, 73.77 per cent. 
. ‘ing the returns by geographical divisions, the’ States 
ine vision being shown in the accompanying table relating 
to the mumber and capital of national banks organized since 
‘14, 1900, it is noted that there has been an inerease in 
‘ gate Tesources of banks in every section of the coun- 
nee the New England States the number of banks decreased 
5 to 485 and the capital in the sum of $35,822,020; but 
rease in surplus and undivided profits was $17,163,010, in 
ion $16,390.368, and in individual deposits $65,034,438. 
“number of national banks in operation in the Raskern 
on February 13, 1900, was 976, and on May 1A, 19OB. VANS. 
increase in number of hanks was attended by an Ancresse W. 
a stock to the extent of $116,424,214; surplus and waisted 
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profits, $187,694,952; circulating notes, $133,265,042, and indi- 
vidual deposits, $643,575,617. 

In the Southern States the number of banks in operation in- 
creased over 150 per cent, or about 545, to 1,369, resulting in an 
increase in capital stock of $72,831,910; in surplus and undivided 
profits, $53,441,175; in circulating notes, $76,760,030, and indi- 
vidual deposits of $229,122.825. 

The number of banks in the Middle Western States was nearly 
doubled, the increase being from 1,053 to 1,931, and an ee 
in capital stock of $83,246,950; surplus : and undivided 
$85,917,020; circulation, $115,126,149, and in individual ddpoaite 
$529,319,606 

The most notable increase in number of banks was in the 
Western States division, viz, 235 per cent, or about 346 to 1,161 
banks. The increase in capital stock in this division was $32, 
385,700; in surplus and ‘undivided profits, $23,875,439; circulating 
notes, $33,587,585, and individual deposits, $101,855, 710. 

On February 13, 1900, there were in operation in the Pacific 
States 119 national banks, and on May 14, 1908, including five 
associations in the insular Possessions, there were 336, The in- 
crease in capital in this division was $30,210,700; in surplus and 
undivided profits, $26,144,100; in circulation, $34, 047,002, and in 
individual deposits, $168,901, 555. The capital of the five banks 
in the insular possessions on May 14, 1908, was $710,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $158,957; circulating notes outstand- 
ing. $385,747, and individual deposits, $1,134,176. 

The number of national banks classified by capital stock, or- 
ganized in each State and geographical division since March 14, 
1900, together with the number and paid-in capital stock of ns- 
tional banks reporting to this office on May 14, 1908, are shown 
in the accompanying table: 


Summary, by States, geographtcal divistons, and classes, of no- 
tional banks organized March 14, 1900, to May S81, 1908, 
and the number and capital of reporting national banks on 
May 14, 1908. 





















Capital Capttal Total Banks reporting 
350,000. $0.000+, organizations) on M: May 1, i 
Biates, etc. 
No.| Capital. | No. | Capita, | No. Capital. | No. Capital. 
| 
( 
Maine__-.. — 3] $75,000) 5) $235,000) 8] $360,000) as 39,201,000 
New Hampahin| 4 2) "300,000" 6] °305,000] 57) "5)435; 000 0) 
Vermont.. 5) 1| 100,000! | at! 000 on 
Massachiis 1 15) 4,000,000] 16) 
Bhode Istand.- | —. 3] 500,000, a 
Connecticut] ~ 3 4) 200,000) 7] 
‘Tot. New Eng- | 
land States. 16} 405.000) 28) 5,285,000) 44) 




































































‘Total Eastern 
ieates—...] $44] 8,201,800] 814! 90,915,000] 658] 48,808, 500|1,405]816,372,200 52 

| 
Virginia... 000) 968,000} 105] 12,601 .000 99 
West Virginia_. 5.000) 155,000] 95) 8,019,950 00 
North Oarolina| 000 ‘aan ono] a7} 6.585.000 00 
South Carolina| 000), 610000) 29) 000.8 
000) 570,000) 96) 490 00 
000) 5,000) 39) 1,850: 0 
‘900 5541500] 76) 8,807;000 00 
‘745 000| 815.000] 29] 8,401,980 00 
210, 000) 490,006] 36) 83695,000 Ot 
50, 000) 191,000) 529) 40,743,000 00 
Arkansas. 70; 000) °145,009| 40) 9,950,000 00 
Kentucky= 840) 645, 000) 000) 146] 16,370,900 00 
‘Tennessec. 675,000 750,000) 000) 82} 9,565,000 90 





Total South- —| \ 
era States.-' 570/15,486,600, 401! 41,275,000 v80\ 96,741, 500 12831 
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SEc. 8, That It shal] be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to obtain information with reference to the value and 


Sec. 9. That section “aig hundred and eran = the io 


seatsto. b jae 


of the United States, bearing Piece te ‘cent 
= : a 
ins oe ot the an 





its notes. tn circulation as are- based upon the deposit of 
ee associations having Shalem t notes secured otherwise 

of the United eee shall pay for the first month a tax 

five the amount of 


at the rate per centum per annum upon average 
stich of their notes In circulation as aro based upon the deposit of such 
secur! an additional tax of one per centum per annum 
for uach until a tax of er annum is 


j otherwise by oe of ee eae re 
into the Division OE og ge of the Treas. nis, a re 
to the reserve fund redemption o! Uaited St State nee 


xo. 10. That section nine of the Act approved July twelfth, el 
as amended fo ele el “Spproved” Marth furs, 
further amended to read as follows: 


notin, “vegared by deposit! of | United States, bends tn tne 
in section four 0! oe Act jroved June twentieth, 
seventy-four, hereby authorized £0 gtbat “pur 

ith avenue of the 2, 





f ‘That 

mo: ted during any calendar month for rpore, 
MY, “banking association desiring to withdraw Be of its 
of deposit of securities other than bonds 
of the United States, may make such withdrawal at any time. in ke 
DIanHgh aud eROUt by the deposit of lawful money or national, bank notes, 
with the Treasurer of the United "staten, and upon such deposit a pro- 
Bevepestsl ase iat the securities so deposited may be withdrawn: Pro 
Bide, ‘That the deposits under this section, to retire notes secured by the 
Gepostt (of ‘securities other than bonds. of the United States. shall not 
be covered Into the Treasury, required by section six of Act. en- 
suede Bore fa, oe ‘purchase of silver pares s Ree ef 

ereon, and for other purposes,’ approv: uly ent 
eighteen hundred and ninety, but shall be retained in the Treasury, for the 

purpose of redeeming ihe notes of the bank making ack deposit." 

1. That section fifty-one hundred and seventy-two of the Re- 


Sao. 1 
vised, Statutes bo, Rak sepa le eeate eee go coad aertelibes 

172.'In order to furnish suitable notes for circulation, the 
Mer of the Currency shall, under the direction of the Secretary 
Treasury, cause platoe and dies to bo engraved, in. the best manner 
against counterfeiting and fraudulent alterations, and shall have 
| therefrom, and numbered, sich quantity of circulating noted, in’ 
lank, of the denominations of ve dollars, ten dollars, twenty dollars, 

fifty “dollars, one hundred dollars, five hundred dollars, one thousand 
and ten thousand dollars, as may be required to’ supply the as- 
soctations entitled to recelye the same. Such notes, shall state upon 
thelr face that they are secured by United States bonds or other securi- 
acartifed “by, the writien or, cngraved signatures of the ‘Tresaurer 
id by the imprint of the seal of the Treamiry. | They 
shall also_ eatireat upon their face the promise of the association receiving 
the same.to pay on, demant, ‘attested by the signature of the, prasiacat 
gr Hee-president and cashier. | The Comptroller of the Currency, acting 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall as soon as 
ble) cause to be prepared circulating notes In blank, registered 
and countersigned, as provided by law, to an amount equal to fifty per 


to be deposited in the Treasury or in the sub-treasury of the 
| States nearest the place of buainoss of each association, and to _ 
beheld: for ‘such association, subject to the order of the Comptroller ot 
their delivery as provided by law: Provided, Tuot Tos 
fie Currenor may issue national bank notes ot ae lores 


Some ee 
hon til plates can be prepared and circulating notes 
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named in each certificate are to become a bod, | enti: 
tled to sue and be sued and to exercise the veacaea 
corporate for the purpose of the bill. Not more than Nth, 
association is to be formed in any city; the 
pa to be Oana oe w nearly as Ris ard Ng pets be from a seat 
a State or part of a or contiguous paris 
of one ‘states, und no member of one national currency 
associvtion is to be n member of another, but any national 
within the territory of an association having 1 lens cee 
EN atlas to become a member ‘thaceot. The of 
each association are to be managed by a bonra consisting of one 
re) tative from each bank. ai 
Tn order to obtain additional cireulation, any bank 
to a national his na Reg association hay ‘ireulating: notes ou 
ing secured by deposit of U: “States bonds to an 
amount not less: ‘than 40 per cent of its capital stock, and which 
has its her Gre itr and a surplus of not Jess than’ re 
with and transfer to the association 
Prete one States such securities held by it, tacleatag 
commercial paper, as may be satisfac to the board of the 
Sentero, nn, whose officers may thereupon in behalf of such bank ~ 
Be at) ‘the Comptroller of the Currency for an issue of ‘ad- 
eire notes, not exceeding 75 per cent of ‘the cash 
value of the securities or commercial paper so deposited. ae 
tre eng is to be immediately transmitted by the 
U Mite recommendation as he shall think proper to the 
ry of the Treasury, who may direct an issue of additional 
sth the association on behalf; of a applying bank to an 
eed in his discretion not exceeding 75 per cent of the cash 
jue of the securities deposited, aries that in his judgment 
ne conditions in the locality demand additional circula- 
it he is satisfied with the character and value of 
evan and that a lien‘in favor of the United States 
2 securities sited and on the assets of the banks cou- 
the association will be amply sufficient to protect the 
nt, Upon the deposit of state, county, or municipal 
circulating notes may be issued to not exceeding 90 per 
cent of the SACs yalue thereof, but no national bank is to be 
authorized in any event to issue circulating notes based on com 
pore per in excess of 30 per cent of its unimpaired capital 
‘The term “commercial paper,” as used in the bill, 
is) to include only notes representing actual commercial 
tr: i, which when accepted by the association shall bear 
of at least two responsible parties and have not 
four months to run. 
ns of additional security for the notes issued under 


bi it is provided that the banks and the assets of all banks 










to the association to whom they are issved Shall be 

and severally liable for the redemption thereof, and the 
created by section 5230 of the Revised Statutes is extended 

a eoyer the assets of all banks b#longing to the association and 
the securities deposited by the banks with the association, 
aa as between the several banks composing such association 






paien paper or an uae of securities already on de- 
posit, and in case of the failure of a bank to meet such 
by may, after ten days’ notice to the bank, sell the securities 
paper already in their hands at public sale and deposit the 
ds with the Treasurer of the United States as a fond for 
redemption of the additional circulation, or in case of the in- 
fuficiency thereof may recover the amount of the deficiency 
ea suit. In the event of any bank failing to preserve or make 
shin its redemption fund, the national currency association of 





ich it is & member may be notified to do so, and in the event 

‘its failure the Treasurer of the United States is authorized 
to apply so much of the redemption fund of the other banks com- 
posing the association as may be necessary for the purpose. 

As already intimated above, bonds other than those ot the 
United States may be accepted as seeurivy tor Bdiditions Sa- 


— 
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laws relating to banking and currency. The purpose is that 
between now and 101¢ i really leotet aetiesdaire: and scientific 
system of banking shall be enacted. — 


Ex-Seeretary Shaw on Cause of Panics. 
At the meeting of the National Business League of Chieago 


ex-Secretary Shaw epee 
ate apenas have been living extravagantly al pi 
tee become mel splgh universal and ‘applies, us echt tothe 
tothe has aso been the rule. "In the 
Sree Sater ‘nen nen hate “purchased lands, part sonshi aad 
ve represi ‘cent! 
respective value. CI and suburban property. has beet purchased 


ine the ee: Others “Bars purchased, well-known and. high-stado 
hive aaa part ot toe ie pur= 


and Souths ‘har oited fa atm Gels 
enterprisos. 


been popular for several years to speak Alsparagionly 4 
rien business men, their methods, and the institutions: 
they have been connected. With few exceptions, both tho. scoala asa 
the mpusicas ‘press Daye wi se. with writers, Chautauqua lec- 
turers, and arabicus Beliticians:ta pal in most somber colors every- 
Ameri as pasones of confidence, quite indis- 


"3 
which Characterized the administration of President elt, I am 
quay certain that it will take us some years to out Ww 

from Rutt ote Padeless Sleeisisites tente Nia necsred ipacce 
ations: those who have been unable to appreciate the President's pur- 


j 
. 





MONEY OF THE WORLD. 


Stocks of Money in the Principal Countries of the World, in 
1873, 1806, and 1906. 


This table, which shows the quantity of gold, 1 silver, amd un- 
Sota iper in each of the principal countries for which figures 
Peirce compares the quantities of these various classes 
in 1906 with that of 1896, the period of the silver 
cattationsin the United States, and with that of 1873, the earliest 
year for which figures of this character were collected by the 
Director of the Mint, whose office is authority for all of the 
figures in this table. It will be noted that the quantity of 
gold and the total money in the United States have grown much 
more rapidly than in any other country, and that the growth 
from 1896 to 1906 has been very strongly marked with a gain 
far in excess of that of any other country in the list. Attention 
is also called to the fact that the total stock of gold in the 13 
countries named, as shown the final line of the table, has 
grown much more rapidly that of either of the other 
classes of money named. 

In this connection the table showing the world’s gold and sil- 
ver production from 1493 to 1907 will prove interesting. The 
table in question will be readily found by reference to the index. 

By an examination of that table it will be seen that the 
world’s gold production since 1873 has aggregated as much 

as in the entire period from 1492 to 1878. An analysis of 
that table discloses the fact that the value of gold produced 
in the world from 1492 to 1873 was 6,120. million dollars, 
coining value, and that the production from the beginning of 1873 
to the beginning of 1908 was 6,368 millions, Statisticians esti- 

ite that the quantity of gold in the world is now double that 

1875, while the quantity produced since 1896 has been overt 
three billion dollars, or one-third aa much as that produced 
the 400 years prior to 1806, 





Stocks of money in thirteen principal countries of the world in 1878, 1896 and 1906. 


Belative increase in use of gold, silver and paper money Illustrated. 
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Uncovered paper. 
1896, 


172, 

, 465, 100, 

800 300,000) "112, 
500, 000} 119/200; 
800, 
100, 

f 500, 000) 

100, 
300, 000) 4 
800,000) 1) 
3,500, 060| 
060) 
300, 000 

000} 2,98, 545,000] 1,720,000 


1,728, 600,000, 1,765,400, 












Stock of Silver, 
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ta 
second, protectionihashean the role, ler, 
from ete to, 1908 there haye | 











to tel dhe beginn begi: 2 i the dbl of te tat 

vera ot of jBrote: ito ere Were mn ok Er 

fee ie aa te ace 
lustrial stagnation, 


by 
eiamotant ire: tariff promptly led to im | activity, : 
be financial ease, to pp eromesit among the people; and this happy. 
lasted. in each case until illegitimate, .prolific .com- 


ot Foe tra ro periods of financial distress, the advocates, 
of trade point to ante fact that a financial panic of great 
‘upon the country in 1873 when the. protective, tariff 
of 4861 ot A86h ayaa in fu force. The panic of 1873 was widely, 
invits true origin from those which I have been exposing. “The, 
Civil War had sacrificed on both sides a vast amount of 
‘erty, a half million men had been killed, and a million more 
abled; the public debt that must be funded reached nearly, 
3,000 of dollars; * * * two great calamities; in;the 
immediately precedi had caused the expenditure, of, 
more tham two hundred millions of dollars suddenly withdrawn. 
from the ordinary channels of commerce; the rapid.and exten-, 
sive rebuilding in Chicago and Boston after the destructive 
fires'of 1871 and 1872 had a closer connection with the panic 
Co Ahead ‘is'commonly thought. Still further, the six years) 
from 1873. to 1879 inyolyed. individual A 
cise the general distress.. The county as a whole, ne’ 
yauced in wealth more rapidly than during that. eon e * 
‘The business distress was relieved and prosperity restored under. 
protection, whereas the ruinous effects of panic, under free trade 
have never been restored except under protection.” ... | 
- This masterly analysis by Mri Blaine of the relation of pro- 
téotive tariffs to prosperity and of great financial depressions in 
their relation to low tariffs has been fully justified by the events 
since it was written. The long period of depression which, fol- 
lowed ‘the return to low tariff immediately succeeding Mr. 
Blaine's defeat for the presidency continued during) that, entire 
period of low tariff and until relief was obtained by.a return. to 
protection. Following the reestablishment. of protection in 1897, 
seers immediate restoration of prosperity, which continued , 
until the great disturbances in world finances resulting 
ce the Boer and Russo-Japanese wars, and the local 
ances resulting from the great losses. consequent ie 
Baltimore..and San Francisco disasters, which, 
Chieago and) Boston disasters of 1871 and, At edran ets 
2 


ne 





‘PROSPERITY. a 
ging Ease 


many chimneys that had lon; oven cold re now. Se 
Bethe volumes’ of Ig. rnold ‘monéy in the “banks 


tates at ne Gerald of July 20, va ys 





ou ” id ay 
_ are 4 A ilet, expe are) bacxaer 4 
ads enpied on men, ang the entire nation, 
vent: to the expression, P ‘ous seasons 
© ests, 00 One can overloo! 2 
_cheap money, - 
of the country are in themsel ae 





4 fF lessened Se ithe, of fommerl Hh 
great acum: se of surplus agente 
yculokening - of industry hee gies proper 
ope! run Peuied 
Ho ba Apes: grereareaza money ‘aprocat in 
4 alont the. call of the Comptroller of 
opage for their Pe ition on May 14, there was no | ‘es 
Ree of pres and nthe ete or cornea 
3 .ywas in the yaults of nat 
York Came Coa thes of the ere has gest 
H for the condition of the national banks ‘as of July 
“Asche gues ‘on this are not yet available, but the general 
‘is that, despite ‘gold exports during the interval, the 
feserve mioney” will have been augmented. | 
‘gold circulation in the United States, : 
to tes, amounted to the huge total sum of $1,445,- 
lennon, 36 percent was held/in the national banks of 
‘the United States and nearly 16 per cent in the banks of New 
York © ich’ is the central reservoir of the financial system. 
‘As ‘stated on’ May 14, the national banks of the country 
held’ oe oes which was an increase of $73,000,000, as com- » 
preceding call by’ the Comptroller of the Cur- 
tha ae be pues and no less than $171,000,000 more 
haat by the banks of the national association a year 


ois fei vaet ely f ' ' 
ret ai Bank Conditions, May 14, 1908. : 


_ ‘The latest report, of the Comptroller of the Currency on the 
“operations of the National banks of the country shows that their 
senaition had nearly returned to that of the corresponding date 
 B iod of high tide of prosperity, and was in marked 
with conditions in March, 1897,the month of the inaa- 
Of William McKinley, and the approximate end of the 
ison low tariff period, ‘The capital stock paid in of the 
-batiks of the country on May 14, 1908, was 912 million 
; on May 20, 1907, one year earlier, 884’ millions, and on 
9, 1897, was but. 642 million dollars, showing an improved 
as to capital stock when compared with that of one 
agp. and an inerease of nearly 50 per cent when compared 
the corresponding date of 1897. ‘The surplus fund on 
May 14, 1908, was 555 million dollars, against 535 millions on 
ea 1907, and but 247, millions on March 9, 1897, The un- 
aekiet profits, less expenses and taxes paid, were on May 14, 
1908, 203 } million dollars, against 186 millions May 20, 1907, and 
epee ilicns on March 9, 1897. The individual deposits on 
1908, were 4,313 million dollars, against, 4323 millions 
20, 1907, and but'1,669 millions ‘on Mareh 9, 1891, Ne Sn 
1 “deposits on May 14, 1908, beimg thus practically as TRNAS 
v © apo; and over 214 times as much as in 189T. "Fae 
i dixeounts; which are a measure of mdustrial AN, 








_ PROSPHRITY—1807-1907. "85 
EAS ee eo omega 


Dep aeatistartot use in| 

toring pe seven mont mt, ram Ore hicieron t *e 

Tr 4 “panie, | i 

dns of a Jul ib year of the tase ea 

tied fee ‘row imaterints se ie Snares 

_of the ait ow portation of raw jal’ during 
‘the éntire of the  Wikkon law averaged 16° million 

month ; dus the seven months’ depression under the 
re see ea 
raw mat ruse in man: i avera; 
oRbitaRe Z monte The ‘exports of aa 


of the "Wilson tari Taw aggregate 14 

vahaespace ot Toes Som dule Liteon! to May ; 
manufactures \; . ‘: 

Ngduatne tthe the full period of the depi under th 


law, ted 637 million dollars, or an oe eit 6a.t Hits 
lions per month. ‘Thus the monthly a face “exportations 
ctures during the ten months ending with Aj i i 





mm threé times as much in value as the mont) 
Shrine the entire period of the Wilson law. It may safely’ 
that the value of manufactures eeported in the fiscal 
1908 will be as fA ead as that for the entire hasnt years under 
Wilson law, this estimate for 1908 ‘being sees 44° 
already, received Py, the Yoreaw of Si 





Sit aati via 
gs woe op} a sta mp 
Poni iad sentra 
Toe , and oie of these at 1 cea hy eek rail 


year.1908, In all of the nih or briefe: 
eae ‘the latest \ 


in “ ie 
; figures for 1908 have bee 
‘Beer concen ye i picture of, com sean which they 
b is, as seen by the above, extremely fa ca 
eile ews csi and ote san the nea! Joa) wit 
Beet an pee cen 
Beatle Pale’ the eeatemen ees ae aan eugene which ich 


conditions in 1907 with those of 1897, re year 
inauguration and the enactment of the 
ape eh cases with those of pi the last, f 
tic and low tariff rule, 2 it 

7 N00. rsb : 5 
shel) | Soattivvan: 














+ CoMPARISON OF CONDITIONS IN 1907 WITH THOSE OF | ‘1807. 


mercial and Industrial ditions in. the 

Pre getea states ype and at Talect Mecieeae Date, |. 
So 'Value’ of ‘all faim products, ‘estimated by the Department of 
tin 1897, 4,250) million dollars," in mis 7,500 ak; 


2 2 of evn animals; on Januaty’ 2, 1807, ‘$1,655, 418,000; on 


Janua 1, 1908, $4,331,230,000, 
TVs Value of horses: 1807, 452,650,003 in 1908, $1,867,530,000. 
lue of mules 1897,"$92,302,000; in'1908, $416,939,000. «1 
: fof cattle: 1897,'$877,169,414; in 1908, $1,495,995,000. 
aeattacs sheep: 1897, $67,021,000; in 1908, $211,736,000.. 
"Value of swine: 1897, $166,273,000; im 1908, $339,030,000/ 
pee of sheep per head: 1897, $2.46; im) 1907, $3.81)" 
A. /6f wool product :' 1897,"30' million dollars; in 1907, 78 


n value of crops: 1897, 501 million dollarsy dns 190r, 
millions. 


Pari value of wheat perop? 1807, 28 million! as 









(0) PROSPERITY, 
may ad 4 aS xeon 


discounts 5 1897, iT 
eet i i 1 Peer: oar 


posits in all banks in aan 8 States : 807, 5,095 million 
ohana 1907, 13,100 millions. 
: ee in savings banks: 1897, 1,983. million dollars;, 1907, 


ane ‘of depositors in savings banks; 1897, 5,201,132; 1907, 


; lenge in the United States: 1897, 54 billion dollars; 
 b Ons. 

eulth, (‘There are no tor 1897 or 1907.) Census 

wate for 1900, is 88,517 million en anlage: ele for th 107,104 


nsurance in force: 1897, 996 million dollars; in 
we 54 1 millions. 
Students in colleges, universities, and schools of technology: 
7, 36,000; in 1906, 129,000. ne 

messages sent: 1897, 71,7 )0; in 1907, 98,480,000. 
Railways in operation in the United States; 1897, 184,591 

miles; 1907, 228,509 miles, an increase of 43,918 miles, 

carried : 1897, 504 millions; 1906, 815 millions. 

oat of freight carried: 1897, 788 millions; 1906, 1,610 mil- 


Siaee ways placed under receivership : “1897, 1,537 miles; 1907, 
317 miles. 
Railways sold under “foreclosure : 1897, 6,675 miles; 1907, 114 


mil 

railways in the United States’: 1897, 13,765 miles; 
rane: 36,212 miles. 

verage freight rates on wheat a St. Louis to Liverpool : 
180% oy cents per bushel; in 1907, 15.87 cents per bushel. 

"Bonn of vessels owned on the ocean, frontage, lakes and 

Toate rs of the United States: 1897, 4,769,000 tons; 1907, 
6,9: 


resdels built in the United States: 1897, 232,233 tons; 1907, 















‘ee 
of vessels from foreign countries entering the ports 
United States: 1897, 23,760,000 tons; 1907, 36,622,000 tons. 
mage of vessels passing through the Sault Ste. Marie 


97, 17,620,000 tons; 1907, 44,085,000 tons. 
5 hone. subscribers: 1897, 825,000; January 1, 1908, 3,035,- 
"Number of railway employees: 1897, 823,476; 1906, 1,521,855, 
mie paid by railways: 1897, 466 million dollars; 1908, 901 


for public schools in the United States: 1897, 
$187.68! 1906, $307,766,000, 

ts arrived : 1897, 230,892; 1907, 1,285,349. 

entries in’ the United ‘States: 1897, 4,452,- 









000 aeres; 1907, 14,755,000 acres. 
wblie lands sold for cash: 1897, 7,754,000 acres ; 1907, 20,867,- 





phenomenal prosperity has been won under 

‘aan de to protect the interests of the Ameri- 
cupburaducer, ss man, wage-worker, and intaey alike. 
ee Reni sonxareit af, Minngapalia’ -Apsil tc 


ate es does not go far enough. The pasted under 

it tea ly disclosed the necessity for new amendments - 
Mdubticts suuwest more, Sach is the trae metod 
empirical and tentative methed—of securing proper 


uieie a new evil—Hon. Wm. H. Taft, at Columbus, 


hum of industry has drowned the voice of calamity 

bag bee rier of despair is no longer heard in the United 
States, and the orators without occupation here are now 
loo! cothe Philippines for comfort, An we opposed them 
pace ex Were standing Against industrial progress at 


ve, ‘oppose them now ey are ing against na- 
Gime Be uty In our island podeebeten fa the Paciies President 

























witet, dominating fact confronts the Democratic 
which’ no oratory, which no cloquence, which no 
can obscure: BRYAN'S NOMINATION MEANS 'TAY'TS 
N.—New York World. 


| PROSPHRITY—BANK DHPOSITS. ” 


axe Biosys, 


‘ Bank “Deposits in the United States, ieee 


“This table, taken from the official reports of the ib Leiastaatine 
ofnthe the shows the amount of money deposit in all 
nis and the grand total of bank ‘deposits in the 

United Pete in each year from 1875 to 1907. It will be noted 
_the total gain in total deposits, in the four Demoeratic 

rom the endiof 1892 to the end of 1896, was but. 280 million 

aig “annual average of 70 millions during that period, 

the increase since the beginning. 9: of pa) ae ayeraged 700 

mes dollars per annum, or more than ten times as much an- 
aioli: Rite sien average during the four years of Democracy 
an 


Deposits in banks of all classes in the United States, 1875 to 1907. 
ee 2 














































gostei 
33 aie nor a0e 
90, 4,081,002, 304 
4, 4,106,811, 530 
98 4064 9644,251 
68, 4,627 223,10 
86, 4,651,115, 902 
81 4,921 (207,817 
495, 50, 47045,124)494 
723, 5,922,205) 50, 5,004, 785,870 
1 12888; 682,188,907] 62,085,081] 5,088,184, 456 
1, 164020, 885,490,004] 64,974,302] 6,708,658,61 
1 ;266;735,28211,028,232, 407] 96,208,040] 7,288, 986,.450 
1,610,502, 271,081,174) 118,621,903] 8,458,880,045 
1098, 185 ,287/1,525, 887,493) 181,000,948) 9,104,722, 980 
fx}814}570; 163|17580/808, 706] 138,247 ,900| 9,558,808,594 
/2,073,218,049)1,600,322, 325] 95, 791, 454|10,000,516,000 
|2 ,865,209,690|1,980, 853,797) 127,987,008 11 ,350,729,a16 
2,741,404, 120/2,008,097,790| 100,947, 500) 12,215,707 ,008 
8,088, 649 /860/2;081, 623,035] 151 /072,225|18 ,099 635, 
Ee 
(Republican party orm because of s principle, 
han’ ao and grown ie of principles too sound 


thrown, too deep to ‘be. effaced.—Hon. James 5S. 


‘great battle of 1896 the Republican party 
the maintenance of the integrity of the 






iS Srapicie defeat of this second financial heresy 
p thregteped the infemrity Of ave businexs structure. 
m, H. Taft, at Kansas City, Mo. 


Where has never been a ablican Administration 
-whieh has not carried us forward. There has not been a 
Pamucratic Administration since the advent of the Repub- 
rt has not carried us backward, The Demo- 

never had the courage, even when, it had 


Speopte: : Ree ee Ata heute 
eke) = 

“and! ndministrat: the: forms RL As SRT, 

“it aiould 'be/!and/1 believe will be, saceens! i BSS 














PROSPERITY—SAVINGS DEPOSITS. | 91 


_SANING BANK DEPOSITS. 


Deposite and Depowitors In Savingy Ranke t th 
Countries of e World, compared with thowe of the United 
States. | 5 


This table, which shows the mater of depositors in ees 
banks in the principal countries ew the aioe hat and the average 
amount capita, gives an opportunity to 
perity ©: ‘American savings depositors with ‘that of gies Rita 
a counties. It will be noted that the total amount of 

lepostt-and-the.per-dapita deposit exceed.in the United States 

ieee of any other country shown in the list, which includes 

che countries for whieh statistics of this character are available. 

is an official one prepared by the Bureau of Statistics 

feel Bud by the Comptroller of the Currency in his an- 
nual report for 1908. — : 


Dephatee ‘amount of deposits and average deposit in all savings 
iganpernde des deposit per inhabitant in the principal coun- 


























tefee bt he world, according to latest available information. — 
[Brom 1007 Report of the Comptroller of the Ourrency.] = 
SS eounines, | Raper | ponoess [Average 
5,014,070 BL Pa fasta 
Sane | SEG 
1928, 044 

Bau eas) EE Rae 74.08 
"546 ous bes Saat 
6,545,578 3 785,421 | 985.71 
‘| mae | ee 
(5,605,000. | 538,846,000 | “94:13 

243,525, 24,430835 | 100. 

1,041,055 175,017,082 | 90, 
12,098,783 | 1, 017,126/458 84.10 
1,500; 413 987,905,971 158,48 

"208; 508 63,741,650 | 293, 
Feu 12,514,708 116.75 
1,115, 45,896,741 1.69 
12,552, 050 75,086,782 6.05 

~ 8,598,611 | 8,000,078,045 291 
2,680,278 806, 788,295 T4466 
395,809,635 | $12,100,030,522 | $120.80 
Pa a 





e State-controlled ‘Caisse Générale d’Eparent 
Post-offices, In addition, there are ‘eu mont aaa 
pen which on December 31, 1904, had oa) 


ines 
and ecember 31, 1905, 42,171 depositors, and deposits w the amount 
of 3 in 1964, and §9,575,248 in 1965, 

judes all savings institutions. pone fi of depositors in savings 
ba exclusive of branches of ordinary ks, was in 1905, 1,02: 
80T 0G.015; deposits, $160,021 195 In 90d. and. $166677,2 
in 


usive of owners of savings deposits in commercial banks and 
si associations, who numbered in 1905, 499,238, 
with deposits of $144,622.00 in 1904 and $162,041 0 

lusive of depositors in the so-called “societé ordinarie 41 credita” 
cooperative di credito," for which the numberof depositors 

iPhoe eee ges serie athe end Bf 1903 amounted to $85,005,195. 
inary data for all Government savings banks, as published fn 
PRR piaticov, ‘Deponlts ave exatenive ve eccuritien Neit tot senda. 
Itors, the nominal value of which on December 31, 1905, was $115,431,000, 

December 31, 1906, $122,262,000. 

ee ways, 06) depeaite and depositors in Che spéctal\ Favingy basi 





Ag oa June 30, 1906, to. $27,990,194. ‘The total deposit in all 
sai amounted thus'ta"sa9,509,816 Yn 1906, making the ‘average 
ae per, ubabitan it $13.87. These totals do not include the savings 

ae ae riered banks (“deposits peeable after uctioe ar oe Seed 
gar 2s, Mose DiTnee Sh) AP0G, (wore) $296, 165,182, aad om Devem- 


3 
i ohes Tillnois State banks having savings departments, 









an honor do not measure all that the party 
d stands for today, There is another great 
icy which the Republican party adopted at 
ax developed «ince as has none of the great 
‘of Siemmatesdcen, I refer to the Policy of Progress, 
made our country the greatest, Gur naicn TRS, 
mea eur people the wealthiest and ypicat ot 
lex of the worl jon, James 3. Sherman. 








PROSPERITY—NATIONAL BANKS, 
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to a teiporary depression in business ov to extr: expen- 
“Hitures, but this will whdoubtedly adjust itself and witha large 
surplus for such an emergency, there need be no alarm, be- 
“eause ina single year or even a two year the expenditures 
Sh ‘receipts. Our government receipts consist almost. 
of eustoms duties and the so-called internal revenue, and 
oe, ‘nal revenue must depend largely upon the prosperity of 
the upon ‘their purchasing power > and being derived al- 
most wholly from a tax upon luxuries, it must depend almost as. 
a fund maintained over expendi- 
for the necessaries of life, The internal revenue then is most 
‘ y associated with the tariff, for the réason that if duties 
lowered and foreign goods are allowed to come into the 
Veoanicys diepia lacing American products and! making, idle} Ameri- 
ean workingmen, the internal revenue will immediately fall off 
in ion. As regards the claim which the ‘Demoerats | and 
free traders advance, that a lowering: of duties will result in 
‘itereased importations: and increased revenue, the opposite, hus 
always been shown to be the result. Although for a time 
‘the purchase of foreign) goods might» increase, yet when the 
‘ome impoverished from lack of work and lack of 
‘aes, sie purchasing power is reduced, no matter how cheap 
icles may be. Protectiow then insures adequate revenus, 
‘without resorting to direct taxation, which has always been ob- 
noxious to the American people, and which will not be resorted 
“te unless' to meet the exigencies of wary alt UAL 
~~ Atiother argument which the Pree Traders and Democrats 
pee age to indulge in has been that if we do not buy 
innot sell. In the eleven years of the Dingley, tariff onr 
sales abroad have practically doubled and we are to-day in the 
“first rank as’ an exporting nation. and during ‘this: time our 
“favorable balance of trade has exceeded four billion dol- 
lars, ‘These foreign markets which we have been gaining 
against the competition of the great industrial mations ofthe 
“Seon Spe ao Rgined without sacrificing any portion whatever 
jome market, whieh bia the envy of the).civitized 


eT RS tacit planks of the Republican and Democratic platforms 

uit 1856, are printed o1 on another pagejof this volume, as shown 
index.) nil OM 

_ Following ‘these various chatifed the eevee statement can 

“be made that, whenever in ovr history the tariff has been redaeed 

whole or in part, © business depression has followed, and in 

bbe cases most! severe commercial and industrial panies, The 

= statement can also be'maderthat in every instance where 

. rift "has ‘been increased, or a higher duty placed upon! any 

article. ‘prosperit® has followed in general throughout the coum- 

‘and the particular article or class of articles: to, which) pro- 

eae given ‘or upon whieh the protection was increased 

showed a most substantial advancement. Besides the general re- 

‘shown in the preceding table there have beén ait yarious 

« ‘changes in ovr tariff schediles, not. affecting the entire 

icles. ‘The various tarift laws: shown in detail in 
table: | | 1 508i 


i saath 
sant) 1) Mina) hk One, ptmeipal wank damn. 
‘Such act; Character of) the Hill wod other vera. 


i ly de. Specific and ad yalovem-tates. latter strom S 66 

















per cent. 


15 

1790, August’ 10.iSpevific and-ad: valorem Wwles, eer, HOw’ 
as 

- lt 











TH TARIFF, 1760. 105 


| Qharacter of the bill and other remarks. 
x80 daly 14,...Went into effect August 2, 1862. Further in- 
DAM Drei | crease: of rates. 9) | U, -ultapl 




















1863, March (83 Po Jats tan Uy te 
1864, April a Jie wutedgnrans toile, bah dolnnainy a paltolnen 
June 30; 1865, | Bills changing and generally increasing 

866, Mi Cece ee eT meetn (avin ae tr 
March/18, ‘July reerpiemy salt Srna neal Al, Nea 4, al 
Se ei Eee Wiig oh aid My tent ll, 
| March 2..:Rates| increased on wool and. peta ‘giving | 

Ladies ie Ole aad Breat) benefit to those industries. — ‘ 
2970, 0017 Get Gperd thier pe LcKebcner SUNT wasslone sip te js 
‘December 20.. General changes. Free list weeks reduced. + 

wilt He tee 5 Gage lime > Alam 1 ae 
1872, May 1.....Tea and coffee made baa ervee dvhawre tas 





1872 yume: 64. «Went into effect Au: 
Wier i % 3: yl 





eBaipea 
- Rates inereated on sugar " 
‘cent rediction of Act of June 








3..:Repeals y aiserdmitha ting! stag? Al Semi . 

883, March 3...Went into effect sulyed 1, 1883, cranes as sabes 

eee connatagten Bill. General revision, 

Soe eos see reduction) and increased-free list. | Severe 
“plow 14 Weal itiduatry, 

October 1.Went into effect October 6, 1890. Known as 





ait Sho | the McKinley Bill. Changes from ad val- 
Nida) orem to specitie rates. Enlarged free list,, 
Pog a made free, a bounty being substi- 


wri tuted. Reciprocity law. 
a: 21.Known’as the Gorman-Wilson Bill. Became a 
law without the President's signature.. 








ae » General reduction of duties. ‘Wool put on 
iy free list. Results, both anticipatory and 
Hliney Ui . actual, were disastrous to all phir raot 
wr i and labor. 
4697/:duly -24,1. Known’ ns, the: Dingley Law and still; ine op- 
aitw eration unchanged. ‘The most perfect and 
Mit pul suceessful tariff law ever enacted, Has 
i 1 fee brought unprecedented Broepexitysif vel 
“Yt will be seen from the above table phat. the pi Jaw 
ae been in operation unchanged sete than any other ft 
1we r history, and while-many favor continuing the 1a) 
eau for the present, still there is se a general be a 


Le justment of schedules to meet changed conditions’ in 
our industrial world that it is conceded’ on all sides that gen- 
eral revision will be made in the near future, “In fact, antici- 
“such revision both Houses’ of Congress have asked and 
authority to Secure information looking to the prepar- 

“Of a new law. 

e otra the Senate, on May 16, Mr. Aldrich, from the Committee 
on Finance, reported the following’ resolution, which was con+ 
Hercas whanimous consent and agreed to: “Resolved, That 

/Committee on Finance is authorized, in connection with 
tions heretofore ordered by \the Senate, with the view: 
ly securing the information necessary for’ an’ in~ 
nt revision of the customs laws of the United States, 
eall to their assistance experts’ in the Executive Depart- 


aie of the Government and to employ such ‘other assistants. 









‘shall require ; and they are especially directed to report: 

ther legislation is necessary to secure equitable treat- 

or the agricultural and ‘other! products;of the United 

a foreign countries ; and ‘they shill’ also, inthe consider- 

ation of changes of nites. secure proof of the relative cost af yeo- 
daction in'this and in principal’ competing ‘foreign countries) sty 


“THE TARIFF. 


United States by: the cheapest lana Seaneceraetlon ever 

man, can be placed at the door of the consumer in the 

Saielopaion teveenely percentage of the cost of 

a hen grit ag nie ae Noivedy 

HPht Seem Corny 


a? oly osan —_ 1 @ wicorel ly) doldee vetpesggem 
Cheap retabts Have Uastrayed ataral Protection. _ 


As a result the Pa nce beet pea ener the cost of trans- 
po has: with- 


rtation afforded to the local 
outa protective tariff, established by the Government, he has as his 
~ direct sererpsr ston ‘the low-priced labor of any and Risen Sse aod of 


the world. The cheap labor of the densely populated count 
A eon the 140 million low-priced workers of: nancies 300 


Suisiieheaieonlantetciniin, whose average wage is but a few cents 
sari and the, 400. ion workers of China: are today as 
ch the competitors of the workman of the United States as 
they were located but just across the| border, ‘Modern 
Jmethods, of) transportation and communication have brought 
these great masses of producers to our very doors, and without 
the protection which the tariff affords would place that 
labor in as. close competition with our own as it, would have 
Sere half century ago if located but a: hundred miles away. 
» Asan example of the reduction in cost of transportation may 
qbeutited the fact that the annual average freight rate on wheat 
from Chicago to Liverpool, by the cheapest method of trans- 
‘portation, in 1873 was 40 cents per bushel and iny1903 8 cents 
) per bushel, or but one-fifth that of only 30 years earlier. Com- 
» paring conditions now with those of the early part of the dast 
Beoetory< the reduction is still greater, and the cost.of transporta- 
tion at the present time may safely be said to) beless than one- 
stenth of that then existing. An illustration of the reduction in 
cost of transportation through modern methods is found im the 
fact that the census of 1880 showed that the Trailways could 
t a ton of wheat for a given distance as cheaply as’a 
single bushel could be transported the same’ distance by) horse 
power, ad railway rates have fallen practically one-half since 
sthat» time. That high authority the Hneyelopedia Britannica 
‘states in its 1903 edition that the mechanic in/Liverp ol) may 
now pay with ove day’s wages the entire cost of transporting 
@ year’s sapply of bread aud meat for one hy cpaam ene 
to; that city. 
.») These facts illastrate how completely capaci methods hite 
-flestroyed the protection which the local producer formerly had 
‘against foreign competitors, and explaim the reason why modern 
ents have found it necessary, one by one, to Baap! the 
\protective system, until now many men inthe most ardent and 
chief remaining supporter of the nonprotective ‘system, the 
United Kingdom, are seriously discussing’ the «adoption of “a 
protective tariff. This gradual destruction of the natural pro- 
tection formerly afforded by‘ distance and cost of transporta- 
‘fiom accounts for the fact that it has been found ne¢essaryto 
maintain ‘the protective taviffon the various industries as they 
have developed, and that’ this: necessity for maintaining protec- 
“tion for those industries has meantime been recognized by: all 
‘other Jeading manufacturing countries of ‘the worl! whose in- 
cdustriés were developed even before those of the United States, 
except in the case of the United Kingdom, whose people are 
‘now clamoring for a return to protection of their long estab- 
Tished domestic industries. This redyetion in cost of trans- 
‘portation is'indeed one of the chief causes of the steady moye- 
“mnent|toward protection which has characterized’ the history 
of the world during the last half century. The fact: that. wx 
4mproved methods of ‘transportation and a sarnowing Of) Rie 
tances and cheapening of ‘eost of transportation, Wwe ned 
world has become the next-door neighbor of each Tom 
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THE TARIFF AND BXPORT TRADE. 1 


the domestic demand,” said Representative Littlefield, “you would) 
either have to ‘stop producing and therefore lose ‘the “use of 
r mills and sustain a loss in that respect, or you would have’ 
“productsdn hand until Seioedcmbindintss 


TNT ath atruaey feet 


1 and ny 
means in the disorganization of forces. So it really eomes to 
this: That we would be obliged to increase the cost of manu-. 


fucture if we could ot run at aris De mptotmetes4 peter be 

Shiiinevitisble re result.” 6 j r thd 
Pia aces aval creslpnl) anit len ~— 
Bingen | "saree pitas Teunte, 


The United States Industrial Commission made a hiceauhs 
investigation of trusts and trust operations in foreign countries 
as well/as in the United States in 1900, sending an expert, (Prof, 
J. W. Jenks, of Cornell University) to the principal E) ropean. 
countries and giving the subject. much careful attertion and. 
chad The report stated that “there, is a strong tendency to- 

| the ‘geearapad of industrial. npimbinsaidns, <recaNDeAn in. 
Europe,” and of the situation in England says: ‘There were in 
earlier days’ very many local combinations to keep up prices, 
‘and in some cases these rings have proved very successful. With- 
in the last three years a very active movement toward ‘the con- 
centration of industry into large single corporations, anliontes 
so ey that has been common in the United States, ma) 
observed, Nearly all the feeling that one notes in Breland te 
this subject has reference to the later corporations formed by 
the buying up of many differe xt establishments in the same line 
of business—corporations that through combination have, suc- 
i ea paptnteing' an many particulars a, good degree of monop- 
* Industrial combinations in Europe. 
eaetiecen. to to el Mena the hostility 14 auy country that 
is»met with in the United States. In E.glind one finds im 
the papers a little expression of fear of the newer large. cor- 
is. The Government has taken no action whatever re- 
ing them further than to pass, August 8, 1900, an amend- 
tenure the Companies Act, which provides for freater publicity 
regarding the promotion and the annual business of corpora 
tions than before. * * * There is, relatively speaking, little 
objection to combinations in) Europe, and in some cases the 
governments and people seem to believe that they are needed to 
ee ee industrial conditions, They do believe that they 
aestia be carefully supervised by the Government and, if nec- 
essary, controlled. * * * The great degree of publicity in the 
vation of corporations me largely prevented these evils 
in hee stock watering, and has eydany, had much. effect 
ing prices steady and reasonable and in keeping wages. 
ce oak just. There seems to be no inclination toward the 
of laws that shall attempt to kill the combinations. 
is believed to be impossible and unwise. Laws should ee, 
ts rae to control, and that, apparently, chiefly thro 
icity, though the governments may be given restric 
Deer, in exceptional cases.” 
Pov 
il Effect of Protection on Export Trade. 


_ One of the assertions made and offered as an argument’ 
inst protection is that high tariffs established by a country 
other countries to discriminate against the products of that 

m country and exclude them from their markets, either 

by adverse legislation or otherwise. Let us see about this. “The 

Droet of the pudding is in the eating.” The proof of the effect 

tective tariffs upon the export trade of the countries 

such ‘protection is found in the measure of the actual 

sh of their exports as compared with the growth of coun- 

tries not having a protective tariff and offering in the world’s 

quarkets the ‘same class of goods.as. those offered by the. protec- 

tion country. The United States Bureau of Statistics has ve- 
cently published a Statistical. Abstract of the World, wisn 
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- ‘ | PAB_TARIPF AND BXPORT TRADB: ua 
: r from their markets. his assertion has been 


kets it from the world’s largest ; it off. 

3. The | nm necessary products from the United 
their importation from other countries, 

and by_ in these j i 

make markets for our products in,those countries drawn 

or in’ from which they had been 

draw 4, Experiments of this kind for the ex- 

clusion of our meats from certain countries have not 


exports of nteaoned to those tries hay t idly 
our mani countries have most rapi 
increased. : 


As to the first proposition, it is from the European countries 
that the threats of retaliation against the protective-tariff laws 
of the United States are most frequently heard. Yet all of the 

countries of Europe, with the exception of the United 

gdom, have within comparatively recent years adopted pro- 
systems and in most cases are now increasing or 
proposing to increase their rates of duty for the avowed pur- 
their tariffs more thoroughly protective. In the 

ease of the United Kingdom, the only Huropean country of im- 
ob having a protective tariff, the adoption of a pro- 

is being strongly urged. It seems highly improb 

able that a country officially adopting a tariff system with the 
it purpose of protecting its own industries would complain 

of like action on the part of any other country, even if the rates 
Which that country imposes were higher than those which it 


etter. Retaliation « Boomerang. : 
_ The European countries in question are large consumers of 
the great products of the United States—cotton, wheat, corn, 
meats, and other forms, of proyisions—as well as) of manufac- 
tures. The United States is the world’s largest. producer of every 
one of these articles. She produces three-fourths of the cotton 
of the world; three-fourths of its corn; three-fifths of tae wheat 
entering the European markets from extra-European cocntries; 
and two-fifths. of the meats which enter into international com- 
meree. The European countries, with possibly one, or two ex- 
ceptions, do. not produce a sufficient supply of these articles for 
their respective home markets. .They must buy them in large 
quantities from some other part of the world: One -important 
effect of excluding from their markets. the products. of the 
world’s principal source of these various articles must be to in- 
crease in their home markets the. prices of those artieles.< If 
yh concerted action by these countries three-fourths of the 
d's supply of cotton.( produced. in, the, United States) were 
excluded from their markets: naturally the price for the remain- 
ing one-fourth of the world's cotton, wherever produced, would 
advance agssatly, and this principle would apply im the exelusion 
baat the great produets of which the United States exports 
ently large percentage to make absence of its product 
a factor in determining prices, Imagine the effect, upon. the 
price of wheat if three-fifths of the extra-Huropean. supply, tox 
markets were destroyed in.a single bow or Gay. Sam 
agine the effect upon prices, of meats if 40 per cent of Soe 
world’s available supply for the, international trade Were 





‘w, and exports to them. 
the complete power of the United States to pro- 
tect ‘against retaliation must not be overlooked. The only 


theirs from choice. We are among their best peli es 
they buy of us are necessaries; what we buy of them are chiefly 
luxuries. If they were to proscribe our products we could more’ 
easily theirs. So long as we maintain the pretective 
can defend ourselves; the more we advance omen a 

the fewer wea f defense we hold. 
uation and our actual experi- 
21 wit ater Canes and threats of such ae tail 
to justity assertion ¢ our products of any cl we or ses 

excluded or are likely to be excluded from the markets 

‘by reason of our protective tariff. 


pansy 


Our ‘Bzports | of Manufactures Gain More Rapidly than those 
a . of Natural Products. 


_ ‘To:the argument that the world must have our natural 
duets. and hence our freedom from danger of adverse eom| 
them an answer might be made that our chiel 
‘concern is in the exports of manufactures. True, but has the 
existence of rotective tariff affected adversely our exports 
se The exports of manufactures in the fiscal 
7, the last year under the low tariff Wilson law, were, 
dollars; in 1907 they were 740 million dollars, an 
‘of about 150 per cent. During that, same period the 
of all articles other than manufactures increased from 
paaeeeuens in 1897 to 1,114 millions in 1907, an increase of 
Beemer, cent. ‘Thus our exports of manufactures have in- 
about 150 per cent and those of all other articles about 
50 per cent sSaxing: the existence of the highly protective Dinglty 
ye at ye 
_ Frotective Tariff as a Revenue Producer. 


In the matter of revenue the contrast between low and pro- 


‘tective tariff is papelly: striking, In the 57 years of low tariff 
. less than - of the total showed an excess of expenditures 





a: 


ae 


Beniods ;uwhile the war with Mexico occurred teks a low- 
tariff. (See statement and table on this subject on an-. 
ther page of this volume.) 
or 


"i 









@ new tariff went into operation in. the Sctaa 
ted in accordance with the modern Buropean 
ene making. It consists of a so-called “general” or 
” tariff, which i is applied to imports from countries 
We no commercial treaties with Germany, and a “con- 
" tariff, comprising the reduced tariff rates which axe. 
to nations with whom such treaties are negotiated. "The 
duty imposed by the general tariff are much higher — 
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Importation of manufactures into United Kingdom and United 
States, respectively, at quinquennial years, 1870 to 1907. 
(From official statistics of the respective governments.] 

Into the United Into the United 
Kingdom. States. 
Millions dollars, Millions dollars. 





277 229 
354 241 
405 307 
406 261 
178 348 
483 296 
630 337 
707 430 
762 638 


. Exportation of manufactures from United Kingdom and United 
States, respectively, at quinquennial years, 1870 to 1907. 
[From official statistics of the respective governments.] 

From the United From the United 


Kingdom. States. 
Year. Millions dollars. Millions dollars. 
888 70 
979 102 
965. 122 
915 150 
1,112 179 
941 205, 
1,126 485 
1,329 611 
1.690 740 





Growth of Exports to the Countries which Protested Against 
the Dingley Tariff Bill. 


This table gives a full list of the countries which protested 
against the Dingley tariff bill during its consideration, and 
the value of merchandise exported thereto in the year prior to, 
the consideration of that measure and of their protest, and 
compares with those figures the exports to those same countries 
in 1898 (the year immediately following the enactment of 
the tariff law) and in 1907, the latest year for which figures 
are now available. It wili be seen that despite the protests 
against the Dingley bill and, in some cases, implied threats of 
exclusion of American products in case the bill should become 
a law, the exports to those countries have in every case greatly 
increased, the total exports to those countries in 1907 being 
practically double those of 1896, the year prior to the enact- 
ment of the law. 





Exports from the United States to the countries which protested 
against the Dingley tariff bill, showing increase in eaports 
after enactment of the law, 





Year ending June 80— 





Countries | 





United Kingdom - 
Germany -- 
Netherlands 








gentin 
Austria-Hungary 


Greece 
Switzerland 





Total to countries... 




















188 COLONIAL TARIFF. 
Bates of import duty—Continued. 
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«|! General Conven- 
3: Articles. rateof Sonal 
ES due Fate of 
+ duty. 
PART XV.—GLASS AND GLA’ Marks. Marks 
796 Rough rods and tubes of natural sol 3.00 3.00 
Glass tubes and rods, without distine 
+ "used for the manufacture of beads and blown art : 
| wares, ete_. _ ==: =| 3.00, ‘3.00 
' Hollow glass— H 
7s; Nelther molded nor ground, polished, smoothed, i 
cut, etched, or figured— 
Of natural color. _-| 3.00 3.00 
White (or half white) transparent, with or 
without separate rings of massive’ white (or f - 
half-white glass). | 3.0) *8.00 
Colored or ‘white nuntransparent, or even |) F108 
flashed with colored or white noatransparent |> 1.00 { 18.09 
gla a : x" 
Tare: Cases, 40; casks, 40: hampers, 13. 
733| With the bottoms only molded, or with the stop- 
pets shaved or omamented by grinding, mold- 
ig, ete.— 
‘Colored or white nontransparent, or even 
flashed with white or colored noniranspdrent 
glass te 24.00 15.00 
20.00 12.0 
1 Same as No. 737. 1 
7% ' Molded, ground, polished, smoothed, cut, en- 1 
i veil, OF figured In any other way ' 
Colored or white nontransparent, or even ! 
cased with colored or white nontransparent | : 
90.00 15.00 
24.00 | 12.0 
‘Tare: Cases—ink wells inade of ground white 
transparent glass, 20; other, 40. Casks 40. * 
Harnpers, 13. 
70 Paluvted, gilt, oF ailvered, also figured by colors , I 
belug applied or burnt fa. 36.00; 29.00 
So-called “Silberglass” (ordinary, white, transp: 
ent, uneut, and hollow glass, ‘to which an even 
and glittering appearance of’a color like silver 
has heen Imparted by means of washing the 
whele of the interior with amalgam, but which 
has not undergone any further process of work- 
ing on the outside), used as ornamental balls 
for garden posts, chandeliers, and the like. 15.00 
er hollow glass of a lke descriptio 20:00 
re: Cases, 40; casks, 40; casks, 40;hampers, 13. 











*Gross weight. 
Tariff Relations Between the Mother Country and its De- 
pendencies, Possessions, or Colonies. (Preferential Tariffs.) 


The tariff relations between the mother country and its col- 
onies may be classed under the following heads: 

1. Those in which Colonial imports into the mother country 
are subject to the same rates of duty as the products of foreign 
countries enjoying the most favored nation treatment. This 
mode of treatment of colonial imports prevails at present in the 
United Kingdom, Germany and the Netherlands; in the case of 
the United Kingdom and Netherlands, which are practically on 
a free trade basis, the reasons of such policy are obvious. In 
the case of Germany the imports from her colonies consist al- 
most exclusively of such products, mainly raw materials, as do 
not enter into competition with German home products or manu 
factures and are not subject to any duty whatever their orgin. 

2. Those in which colonial products when imported into the 
mother country are subject to preferential, that is, lower cus- 
toms duties; thus, for example, the United States accords a 25 
per cent reduction from the general rates to all dutiable imports: 
from the Philippine Islands. The French Government accords 
preferential treatment without limitation as to quantity to cer. 
tain articles, such as lumber, palm oil, etc., imported from the 
French West coast of Africa. In other cases reduced rates are 
charged on limited quantities of certain colonial products. 

3. Those in which the tariff of the mother country is made 
to apply to the tolonies and trade between the mother country 
and its’ colonies is free and subject to no duty. An example of 

such treatment is presented by the tariff arrangement existing 
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on 
duties, tho in eases these duties are 50 per cent ane 
the Shit ee charged on Ea: of the sane 

from foreign countries. 





ed he Colonies of Goods Coming from the Mother 
“eee ther Colonies Under the Snme Sovereignty. — 
fiseal treatment of imports from the mother country 
by a z is likewise three-fold: 
ose in which no fiscal favor or parce is shown to 
2 from the mother country. ‘This is the arrangement, pre~ 
wi at present in the Dutch German colonies and “British 
‘Crown colonies, as well as in the Philippine Islands with re- 
gard to imports from the United States. 

2. Those in which roducts of the mother countr; 
subject to preferential. Paps that is, admitted into the sa 
ony on payment of lower rates of duty than charged on in 
trom foreign countries, The manifest purpose of such |s 
tion is to bring about a closer economic and commercial ceedon 
ship between the colonies and the mother country and to opea 
a more favorable market, for the produets of the mother count 
in exchange for better opportunities offered to the products 
the colony in the markets of the mother country. Unless ex- 
isting treaties with foreign countries contain provisions to the 
eontrary, it would seem that a foreign country cannot claim 
the extension to her products of the preferential rates on the 
basis of its most favored Egh9n, clause in its commercial treaty 
with the mother country. BR however, the application 
of preferential rates by the British self-governing colonies 

‘ucts of the mother country has given rise to controversies 
ee tariff difficulties with foreign countries. Thus, for 

Canada inyolved herself into difficulties with Germany by ac-_ 

pra ay ference to British products; the result of this diff_i- 

been that Canadian products imported into Germany 

ave Shy ey to the general tariff and not to the conventional 

‘is preferential policy in British colonial tariffs is the 

rowth of reeent years. Canada entered upon this policy im 

897 and accords now reductions of duty on a large number of 
articles, the product and manufactures of the United Kingdom. 
The new Canadian tariff which went into force November 30, 
1906, provides for the application of preferential rates to direct 
importations not only from the United Kingdom but also to 
products coming from British West Indies, British Guiana, Aus- 
tralia, Straits Settlements, New Zealand and the South African 
Customs Union, New Zealand in its tariff of 1907 accords pre- 
ferential treatment to certain articles which are the produce eel 
basing dae ure of some part of the British dominions, either by im- 

ities of 20 to 50 per cent higher on the same articles 

“oming from foreign countries or by admitting free of 

bod certain other articles that are dutiable at 10 to 20 per cent 

ad valorem when not of British production, The Australian 

Commonwealth has also adopted the same principle of preferen- 

ia oan of certain goods imported into the Commonwealth 

roduce or manufacture of the United Kingdom. Fur- 

se semi-sovereign colonies have entered into or are 

reciprocity tariff arrangements between each other, 

by which preferential treatment of the respective dnpae le from 

each other is granted to an extent even larger than that which 
is accorded to products of the mother country. 

The third type of tariff treatment of the arias of the 
mother country by the colonies is that prevailing in Portu Rico 
bray in a large number of the French colonies, i. e., imports from 

the mother-country are admitted free of duty. In a case of the 
French colonies which have adopted the same mode of parattan 
the ‘ts of the mother country free trade exists between, 
. these colonies, together with the mother sountry, SB: 
ting. as it were, one greater customs union. 
= 








184 THE TARIFF—RECIPROCITY. 


There have been four distinct expericnces with reciprocity 
in the trade relations af the United States: = 

(1) The reciprocity treaty with Canada, existing from 1855 
to 1866. The treaty affected imports from Canada east and 
Canada west, Nova Scotia. New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island, but did not affect imports from British Columbia and 
Newfoundland. 

(2) The reciprocity treaty with the Hawaiian Government, 
existing from 1876 to 1900. 

(3) The series of treaties framed under the McKinley tariff 
act of 1890 with Brazil, Dominican Republic, Spain (for Cuba 
and Porto Rico), in 1891; and with Germany, United Kingdom 
(for British West Indies and British Guiana), Nicaragua, Sal- 
vador, Austria-Hungary, Honduras, and Guatemala, in 1892. 
These continued in existence until the passage of the Wilson 
tariff act, August 27, 1894. 

(4) The reciprocal agreements of 1900 with Germany, France, 
Portugal, and Italy, still in operation. 

(5) The reciprocity treaty with Cuba, framed and ratified in 
1903, and taking effect December 27, 1903. R 

The detailed provisions of these various reciprocity treaties 
may be briefly described in general terms as follows: 


(1) The Canadian reciprocity treaty provided for the free admission 
into the United States from Canada, and the free admission into Canada 
from the United States, of breadstuffs, provisions, live animals, fruits, fish, 
poultry, hides and skins, furs, stone, ores and metals, timber and lumber, 
unmantfactured cotton, ‘flax and hemp, unmanufactured tobacco—the list 
of articles being identical for each country. 

(2) The Hawaiian reciprocity treaty provided for the free admission 
into the United States of sugar, molasses, and other of the principal 
tropleal productions of the islands, and for the free admission Into the 
islands of breadstuffs, provisions, manufactures, and general merchandise 
from the United States. 

(3) In the group of treaties made in the years 1891, and 1892, under 
the act of 1890, the provisions were briefly as follows: 

‘With Brazil the treaty provided for the free admission into the 
United States’ from Brazil of sugar, molasses, coffee, and hides, and the 
free admission into Brazil from the United States of breadstuffs, pork, 
fish, cotton-seed oil, coal, agricultural implements, machinery for mining 
and manufacturing, mechanical tools, material for railway construction, 
and numerous other articles, the product of the United States; also for 
a 25 per cent reduction in the rates of duty on certain other articles, in- 
cluding provisions, manufactures of {ron and steel, leather, lumber, fur- 
niture, wagons and carriages, and manufactures of rubber. 

With Cuba and Porto Rico the treaty provided for the free admission 
into the United States from Cuba and Porto Rico of sugar, molasses, cof 
and hides, and the admission to the islands from the United States,’ free 
duty, of salted meats, fish, lard, woods for cooperage and manufactured into 
doors, frames, ete., wagons and carts, cars for railways, sewing machines, 
manufactures of iron and steel, oats and forage, and numerous other arti- 
cles, the product of the United States; also corn and meal at 25 cents per 
hundred kilograms, wheat at 30 cents per hundred kilograms, flour at $1 
Per hundred kilograms; also a reduction of 50 per cent of the duty on 
numerous other articles, especially manufactures. 

‘With British West Indies the treaty provided for the free admission 
into the United States of sugar, molasses, coffee, and hides from the 
islands, and the free admission into the islands from the United States of 
live animals, canned or dried beef, fish, eggs, machinery for agriculture, irrl- 
gation, and ‘mining; carts and wagons, wire, railwey material and locomo- 
tives, ‘fertilizers, fruits, sewing machines, and a large number of manu- 
factures; also a reduction of 25 per cent in the rates of duty on beef 
and pork, salted, and provisions, and of 50 per cent on bacon and hams, 
lard, bread and ‘biscuits, boots ‘and shocs, shooks and staves, and othet 
articles. 

‘With the Dominican Republic and British Guiana, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
and Guatemala the provisions were similar to thuse with the West Indies. 

With Germany the treaty provided for the free admission into the 
United States of sugar, molasses, coffee, and hides from Germany, and . 
the free admission into Germany from the United States of bran,’ flax, 
feathers, hides and skins, tan bark, also a large list of articles at a fixed 
rate of duty, but in all cases below the regular tariff rates—the list includ- 
ing breadstufts, lumber, provisions, live animals, fruits, and certain manu; 
factures. 

‘The treaty with Austria-Hungary was similar in general character- 
istics to that with Germany. 

(4) The reciprocal agreements now existing between the United States 
and France, Portugal, Germany, and Italy, respectively, may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

France: The United States reduces the rate of duty on crude tartar 
from France to 5 per cent ad valorem; on brandies or other spirits to 
$1.75 per gallon; also a reduction on still wines and vermuth and on 
paintings to 15 per cent ad valorem; while the French Government gives 
its minimum tariff rates to canned meats, table frvits, dried fruits, la 
manufactured and prepared pork meats, hops, paving blocks, staves, an 
logs and sawed or squared timber and lumber from the United States. 

Germany: The United States gives the same tariff rates as those 

named in the treaty with France on tartar, brandies, still wines, and 

palatings, and the German Government gives to the United States the 


tarift 

ied fruits from. 
of on on 
on ke tartar, brandies, wines, and (rap 


ae Trance are given by the United States. to 
ent gives to the United States as low 


es mo auearaed to i cou o Spal a 
Bravil, on ASS SSbincral lly ngciculturslbeplecents, 





certain pete mani z 

Italy : above-named — nate with reference to Starts, brandiea, 
still in tis are given by rhe ot Vag) a States, and a reduc- 
tion is made a the Ttalian Government on im cotton-seed ofl, fish, 


pach ass: scientific instruments, fertilizers, and afl skins. te 

(5) The treaty with Cuba ‘whieh went Into operation December 27, 
1908, giver a eduction uf 20 per cent duty oa all autiable erticlos trout 
Guba entoring the United States and a reduction ranging trom 20 to €0 
per cent on articles from the United States entering Cubs, 





Republican reciprocity in non-competing articles and in 
nothing else.—Hon, John Dalzell, i osarten, March i, 1904. 





Protection brings together diversified industries which 
never fail to vastly increase the personal intelligence, indus- 
try, and wage carmings of the people—Hon, Justin 8, Morrill. 


Many of our great industries, Including the wilic Indus 
fhe Botery Industry, the Carped industry. and the steel 
industry, hed only a nominal existence until adequately pro- 
teelive duties were imposed on competing foreign products. 
—James M. Swank, in the American Economist. - 





The* present phenomenal prosperity has been under a 
tarif’ which was wade in accordanee with certain fired and 
definite principles. the most important of which is an 
avowed determinntion to protect the interests of the Ameri- 
ean producer, business man, wage-worker, and farmer alike. 
—President Rooseyelt at Minneapolis, April 4, 1903. 


The 3,000,000 of men who went ont of employment with 
the revision of (he tariff by the Democratic party found em~ 
Be tin the enactment of the Dingley Imw by the Re- 

) and a million and a half have been added to 
those who have employment in the industries of the coun 
try.—Hon, PF. P. Campbell, in Congresk, April J, 1904, 


Those foreign countries which have adopted protection 
have, In the elements by which you have been accustomed to 
test the prosperity of s nation, improved im a greater ratio 








and more rapidly than we have ourselves: and 1 have als 
to point o1 dia this tendency, which has become so man! 
fest in ears, is likely, as every sensible man of busi- 
SUMMA GEEINE, ne acconiwated an tims cueer “oneEion. ton: 
Chamber! at Liverpool, Oct. 27, 1903. 


The avowed policy of the National administration of 
the; two Presidents has been and is to govern the Islands, 
ha ard to the interest and welfare of the Filipino 
peo by the spread of general primary and industrial 
Rdnecation and. by practice’ in partial political, control 
te fit the people themselves to maintain «a stable and wel- 
ordered government affording equality of right and appor- 
tunity to all citizens.—Hon, Wm. H, Taft, in special report 
to the President. 





Certain great trusts or great corporations are wholly un- 
the tariff. Practically.all the others that nre of 
any importance have, as a matter of fact, numbers of small- 
er American competitors; and, of course, 2 change in the 
tariff which would work injury to the ‘large corporation 
would work not merely injury but destruction to its smaller 
competitors; and equally, of course, such a change would 
mean disaster to all the wage-workers connected with 
éither the large or the small corporations.—President Roose- 
yelt at Minneapolis, April 4, 1903, 


In the ten years which hay elapsed since the enactment 
of the Dingley Tarif, the conditions have so changed as to 
maké a number of the schedules under that tariff! too high 
and some too low. This renders it necessary to examine 
the schedules in order that the tariff shall he placed on a 
purely protective basix. By that I mean it should properly 
protect, against foreign competition, and afford a renson- 
able profit to all manufacturers, farmers, and business men, 
but should not be so high as to furnish a temptation to the 
formation of monopolics to appropriate the undue profit of 
excessive rates.—Hon, Wm. H. Taft, at Kansas City, Mo. 


A yital, dominating tact confronts the Democratic 

which no oratory, which no eloquence, which no 

Phetgeie an obscure: BRYAN’S NOMINATION MEANS TAETS 
|ON.—New York World. 
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Countries with which reciprocity agreements were made under act of 1890. 
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* The adminintration of ex: justice by courts without 
wr or favor, unmoved by the influence of the wealthy or 
the threats of the demagogue, = he highest ideal that 

governmen of the people can st fer, and am: 

by which a suitor, however unpopniar or poor, is 
of enjoying this so be condemned It is importan 
ever, that appeals to judicia remedies should be Limited in 
y that parties will not use them merely to deiny 
xo clog efficient and just executive or legislative metion. 
Hon, Wm. H. Taft, at Columbus, Ohio. 
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protective tariff unquestionably increases thé rewards 
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‘compet 
D., Ex-president University of Rochester and 
Ambaxundor to Germany. 
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THE TARIPF—PARTY PLATFORMS ON. esl 
ised 


ie the tout auty ‘a good Government to poise the 

acer eae weeks of its own people. ae 
an rt and independence of the 4 We, Were 
fore dena REUSE IASB we aecee Ea 
made not “for revenue only,” but that in rai: ea 
site revenues for the Government such duties shall 
lev. as to aye security to our diversified industries ang 
a heme A aed and wages of the laborer, to the end 
active aaa ty intelligent labor, as well as capital, may have its 
just reward and the laboring man his full share in the national 
ae au Against the so-called economic system of the Demo- 
ee which would degrade ovr labor to the foreign 
we enter our earnest protest. The Democratic 

has failed completely to relieve the people of the burden of 
unnecessary taxation by a wise eoauetigds of the surplus. The 
Republican party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of 
the tariff and to reduce the surplns, not by the vicious and 
indiscriminate process of horizontal reduction, but by such 
methods as will relieve the taxpayer without injuring the labor 
or the great productive interests of the country. We recognize 
the - ince of sheep-husbandry in the United States, the 
serious depression which it is now See ae and the danger 
oo sear its future prosperity; and we, therefore. respect 
demands of the representatives of this important agrieul~ 
tural interest for a readjustment of duties upon foreign wool 
im order that such industry shall have full and adequate pro- 
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age 2 are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system 
of ion; we protest against its destruction as proposed 
by the President and his party. They serve the interests of 
awe will support the interests of America. We, ac- 
issue and confidently appeal to the people for their 
j ent. The protective system must be maintained. Its 
abandonment has always been followed by general disaster to 
all interests, except those of the usurer and the sheriff. We 
the Mills bill as destructive to the general business, 
the labor, and the farming interests of the country, and we 
heartily indorse the consistent and patriotic action of the Re- 
Tepresentatives in Congress in opposing its passage. 
We condemn the proposition of the Democratic party to place 
wool on the free list, and we insist that the duties thereon 
shall be adjusted and maintained so as to furnish full and 
adequate protection to that industry throughout the United 
States. The Republican party would effect all nerde| reduction 
of the national revenue by repealing the taxes upon tobacco; 
which are an annoyance and burden to agriculture. and the 
tax upon spirits used in the arts and for mechanical purposes, 
and by such revision of the’ tariff laws as will tend. to: cheek 
imports of such articles as are produced by our people, the 
of which gives employment to our labor, and re 
jease from import duties those articles of foreign’ production 
(except Inxuries) the like of which eannot be produced at 
home. If there shall still remain a larger revenue than is 
requisite for the wants of the Government, we favor the entire 
of internal taxes rather than the surrender of any part 
our protective system. at the joint behests of the whisky 
trusts and the agents of foreign manufactures. 
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We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection. We call 
attention to its growth abroad. We maintain that the pros- 
perous condition of our country is largely due to’ the wise rev- 

legislation of the last Republican Congress. We believe 
that all articles which cannot be produced in the United States, 
except Inxiiries. should be admitted free of duty, and ther on 
all imports woming into competition with the products ot 
American labor’ there should be levied duties equal vo tne Mt 
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THE TARIFF AND REVENUE. 


Receipts and expenditures of the United States Government from 
1791 to 1907. 


[From official reports of the United States Government, 1907.) 





,| Year 











g Total net | ‘Total net Excess of 
zie ending! ordinary expendl- 
33 3) ae expenditures. tures. 
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9,801, 192,70 
14,310, 400.95 
11} 181,625.16 
15,606, 916.82 
47,676,985. 65 


33,009,019.74 
21,595, 171,04 
24,608, 374.37 
17,840, 869. 55 
14,578, 379.72 
20,289, 427-04 
20,540, 606,26 
19,381, 212.79 


21,840, 858.02 
25,260, 434.91 
22,966, 36; 

94,763, 020.23 
24,827 027.33 
24,844,116.52 
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51,019, 261.00 
112,084,945, 51 
13,112, 971.20 
3,081, 158,19 
19, 99, 50K. SS 
162,818, 070.02 
1969. /370, 434,458.52 
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8,474,753 37 
5,178,040 ,43. 


16, 190,167.16 
16,391,842.05, 
15,184,053 63 
15,132, 108.26 
115,237 ,816.64 
17, 288,950.27 
23,017 ,531.98 


18,027,570.25 
17, 972,81 

30,568, 164.04 
(B7 243,214.24 
33,864,714.55 
26,806,782 62. 
24,314,518.19 
26,481,817 81 
35, 134,890.44 
11,730,092.51 
22,483, 560,14 
92,935,827.79 
27,261, 182.96 


51,920,731,0% 
47,618,220.05 
43,.499,078.90 
40,048,383 12 
47,751,478.41 
44,300, 252.96 


























‘31,778.00 
8,881, 590.09 
TLOU, 341.88 
8) 111,811.08 








23,539 ,300.25 
17,246, 74442 





14,578, 500.39 
10,030,874.27 
3, 165,205.32 
17,857, 273.74 
19,055, 632.01 


98, 458,830.03 
11,910,521.44 
12,778,000.89 
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THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY. 


Conditions in United States Compared with Other Countries. 


‘The world produced about 58,850,000 tons of pig iron in 1906, 
of which over forty-three per cent. was made in the United 
States. The sume great development is shown in the production 
of steel. of which the United States produced over 23,398,000 
tons in 1906; Germany over 11,307,000 tons, and Great Britain 
6,575,000 tons. The United States produced 5,516,000 tons more 
than Germany and Great Britain combined. In 1889 the United 
States produced 7,603,642 tons of pig iron, which at that time 
was the largest production ever made in this country in one 
year. Great Britain produced in that year 8,322,824 tons, and 
she had exceeded the production of thé United States in each 
preceding year. But under the McKinley tariff the production 
of pig iron increased to 9,202,703 tons in 1890, in which year 
the product of Great Britain fell off to 7,904,214 tons. Since 
that time the United States has almost trebled its préduction, 
while Great Britain has made little progress. Germany, which 
went under a protective tariff in 1879, produced only 4,524,558 
metric tons (2,204 pounds) of pig iron in 1889; but in 1906 
Germany had increased the production so that her pig iron 
product was over 2,183,000 tons greater than that of Great 
Britain, and in steel she exceeded (reat Britain by over 4,732,000 
tons, In 1906 Germany produced of Bessemer and open-hearth 
steel 11,307,807 tons, while Great Britain produced only 6,462,274 
tons. The United States produced 23,256,243 tons. 

















The World’s Greatest Pig Iron Producers. 

The following table gives the production of pig iron from 
1880 to 1907 by the three great pig iron making countries. For 
the United States and Great Britain tons of 2,240 pounds are 
uscd, and for Germany and Juxemburg metric tons of 2,204 
pounds, 








Germany and 
Luxemburg 
(metric tons). 


United States Great Britain 
Years. (gross tons). | (gross tons). 
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* British Iron Trade Association. 


From 1880 to 1907 the production of pig iron in the United 
States under protection increased from 3,835,191 gross tons to 
25,781,361 gross tons, a gain of 21,946,170 gross tons, and in 
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A tariff which protects American. labor and industry and provides 


ample revenues has been written in public law. 
—WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 


THE TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY. 





Established under McKinley Protection, Checked by Demo- 
cratic Free Trade, it has Effected a Saving of $35,000,000 
to the Country and Now Gives Employment to 17,000 
people, Who Earn $10,000,000 a Year in Wages. 


By B. E. V. LUTY, Pittsburg. 


The American tin-plate industry is the best illustration of the 
benefit of a protective tariff. It is for this reason that it is 
singled out by the Democrats for especially vicious attack. 

The McKinley protective duty of 2.2 cents a pound went into 
effect on July 1, 1891. For years prior to that time there was 
a revenue tariff on tin plate of one cent a pound. Under it no tin 
plate could be made in the United States, our supply being all 
imported from Wales, which had a monopoly. The Welsh manu- 
facturers had 'an understanding among themselves which 
amounted to a trust, and charged exorbitant prices. The duty, 
being @ revenue one, was paid by the American consumer. The 
reduced duty of 1.2 cents in the Wilson-Gorman law went into 
effect on October 1, 1894, and caused a wage dispute which kept 
all the American tin plate works closed from that date until 
the latter part of January, 1895, when they were put in oper- 
ation at greatly reduced wages. The American tin plate works 
were then enabled to operate under the existence of the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff law becaus 





Growth of the Industry. 


1. The industry had acquired great momentum under the 
McKinley law. 

2. Economies and new processes were introduced during that 
period, after great expenditures of time and money. 

3. There were heavy wage reductions. 

4, The Wilson-Gorman duty of 1.2 cents a pound was 0.2 
cent higher than the old revenue duty. 

5. The general depression in the iron and steel and other’ 
industries, caused by the Wilson-Gorman law, brought the raw 
materials of tin plate manufacture in the United States down to: 
lower points thun had ever been seen before. 

The Dingley law, effective July 24, 1897, increased the tin 
plate duty to 1.5 cents per pound, and two wage advances were 
made, in 1897 and 1899, giving the tonnage men an average 
inerease of 17 per cent. over the wages paid under the Wilson- 
Gorman Tariff. 

The following table gives the imports of tin plate into the 
United States since 1839 in long tons: 


Year. Long tons. 
1889..... 331,311 
329,435 
327,882 
268,472 
253,155 
215,068 
B19,545 
119,171 
83,851 
67,222 
58.915 
60,386 
17,395 
60,115 
47,360 
70,652 
65,740 
seeee 56,983 
1907,,.,. SURTR 
158 
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The tin plate imports after 1897, the year in which the 
Dingley law wag enacted, has been practically altogether for 
“drawback” purposes, the tin plate being made into containers 
for exported oil, fruit, fish, meat, ete., and being used in the 
manufacture of carpet sweepers and many other articles for 
export. On the exportation of such articles the Government 
refunds 99 per cent. of the duty originally paid on the amount 
of tin plate actually used in the manufacture of such exported 
articles. 

The following table gives the production of tin plate in the 
United States in each calendar year since 1891: 


Year. Long tons. 
552 
18,803 
55,182 
74,260 
113,666 
160,362 
256,598 
326,915 
397,767 
302,665 
399,291 
366,000 
480,000 
458,000 
493,500 
577,562 
495,000 





*Estimated. 


High and Low Prices. 


‘The following table shows the highest and lowest prices in 
Wales of full weight coke tin plate since 1889. ‘Che great devline 
caused by the American industry will be noted. ‘The much higher 
prices in 1899-1900 and in 1906-1907 were caused by the great 
in raw materials, especially steel and pig tin, which 
rred all over the world: 





Lowest. Highest. 
12s 9d 188 0d 
13 3 7 8 
12 6 12. 6 
1 9 12. «8 
10° 104 1 #6, 
10 3 110 

9 9 10 9 
8 104 10 6 
9 9 10 3 
9 9 10 6 
SBT 0 15 6 
13 3 169 
12 3 158 
11 9 4 0 
u 0 12 6 
cB 6 1 6 
11 4% 13 0 
12 3 150 OO 
12 3 15 («14% 





‘The following table gives the average price of full weight 
(408-pound) coke tin plate in New York, imported plate for 1894 
and preceding years and domestic plate for subsequent years: 


1890, $5.15 
5.30 0 + 
5.34 
4.57 
3.66 
3.63 
3.26 
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~ $2.99 
4.50 
4.82 
4,20 
4.00 
3.70 
3.80 
3.90 
4.20 
on 4.00 





The following table shows the price changes in the past 
nine years, with the date on which each new price went into 
effect. These prices are f. 0. b. Pittsburg. plus freight to des- 
tination, and are for 100-pound plates, full weight (108-pound) 
being 15 cents additional. When imported plate controlled the 
market; New York was the cheapest ‘point, deliveries at inlan 

points being higher. A comparison, ut New York, of present 
prices with prices ruling before the establishment of the Ameri- 
can industry, is not fair, because at the earlier time the prices 
delivered to the principal inland consuming points were higher 
than New York prices, whereas now they are lower. The freight 
Pittsburg to New York, is 18 cents a hundred, while from Pitts- 
ng io @ point even as far west as Chicago the rate is only 

cents, 


+ July 14, 1899 . 
August 6, 1899 
September 24, 1900 . 4.00 
November 3, 1902 .. 3.60 
March 3, 1903 ....... 3.80 
November 16, 1903 
January 25, 1904 
*July 25, 1904... 
November 15, 1904 
December 22, 1904 .. 
October 3, 1905 . 
October 20, 1905 . 
November 20, 1903 . 
January 8, 1906 . 
April 10, 1906 
May 19, 1906 . 
October 25, 1906 . 
January 6, 1908 . 


+ 4.37%, 
4.65 




















"| ‘Discount changed to 2 per cent., previously 1 per cent., for 


cash in 10 days. 


A Saving of $35,000,000. 


By making a careful estimate of what tin plate would have 
cost the consumer from the beginning of 1892 to the middle 
of 1900, had there been no American industry and no protect- 
ive tariff, and closely calculating what it actually cost in these 
years, with the protective tariff and the American industry. it 
bse been found that the country saved to that date fully 
$35,000,000 through the McKinley tin plate schedule. Most of 
this saving was due to the American product selling at so 
much below the imported. but part was due to the lower prices, 
at waich the foreign was sold. on account of the competition, 
before the country made all the tin plate it needed. 

The average weekly earnings of the skilled labor in the 
American tin mills are from two and a half to three times 
as much as in Wales. while the earnings of the common labor 
are fully twice as much. The skilled men are on a tonnage 
basis, the rates per ton in the United States being more than 
double what they are in Wales. In addition to this. the Ameri- 
tan manufacturers invest a great deal more moi probably 
three times as much, in their plants, making the mills heavier 
and employing more convenient arrangement. whereby the 1 
tre enabled to make a much larger tonnage output per sh 
When the American tin plate industry was first estab\iehed, 
tie average output per hot mill per turn was about 20 Woxes, 
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against 36 in Wales. Improved practice and still heavier ma 
chinery was adopted in the American plants, whereby the aver- 
age output has been raised to fully 75 boxes, while following 
after the Americans the Welsh manufacturers have made some 
improvements, and brought their average output up to 50 boxes, 
which leaves it that the American mills lead by a slightly larger 
percentage than they did at the start. 


Tin Plate in Cheap. 

Tin plate is cheap at present, being much lower than at any 
time prior to the passage of the McKinley law. In 1890, the 
year before the McKinley duty became effective, and when pig 
tin, which is in no respect under control of either the American 
or the Welsh mills, sold at less than three-fourths the pres- 
ent price, tin plate delivered Pittsburg averaged 38 per cent 
higher than it docs ut present. The following table gives 
the cost, delivered Pittsburg, of the quantity of tin plate re- 
quired to make the articles named: 





Cents. 


Ordinary 2-tb. or No. 2 can 0.94 












Ordinary 3-1b. or No. 134 
Half-pint tin cup . 0.79 
Quart tin cup . 1.34 
3-qt. dinner pail . 4.34 
3-qt. dinner pail, plus I-pt. cup ss... 5.26 


The tin plate required for the famous dinner pail, therefore_ 
costs only what the workman pays for an ordinary ‘street car 
fare. 


Workmen Recognize Tariffs Responsibility for High Wages. 


In October, 1902, the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers gave the clearest recognition that has ever 
been given of the fact that the tariff is responsible for the 
wages they receive. The condition was that while the American 
tin mills had captured practically all the demand for the tin plate 
for domestic consumption, the Welsh manufacturers were still 
shipping in from a million and a quarter to a million and a half 
boxes (50,000 to 65,000 tons) of tin plate, which was made into 
cans for exports of petroleum, fruit, fish, ete., and for some minor 
purposes. Through the operation of the general drawback law 
the Government, on the export of these commodities, paid to the 
exporters 99 per cent. of the duty which had originally been 
paid on the tin plate so used. Thus the tin plate used in this “re- 
bate trade” was practically duty free. ‘The Amalgamated Associa- 
tion therefore made, in October, 1902, an arrangement with the 
American Tin Plate Company whereby they would work up plates 
intended for the rebate trade at wages 25 per cent less than 
the regular scale rate. It was recognized that this percentage 
did not represent the full concession needed to capture this re- 
maining trade from the Welsh makers, but the company was 
willing to make up the balance itself. 

The plan was put into practical operation by 3 per cent. of 
the men’s total wages being set aside in a special fund, from 
which withdrawals are made as cans, etc. are exported, equal 
to 25 per cent. of the wages originally involved. This apparently 
complicated system was adopted partly because it would have 
been inconvenient to identify. each lot of tin plate as it went 
through the mill as being intended for export purposes, and the 
safer plan was adopted of the wage rebate being payable just 
as the actual exports were made. 

By this action the men recognized that the tariff was directly 
responsible for the wages they were receiving, and showed that 
they were willing, in competing with Welsh manufacturers opera- 
ting under no tariff, to make a concession in wages. 

‘This arrangement has now been in force nearly six years, 
and the workmen are very well satisfied with it. 

The following table gives the production of tin plates and 
terne plates in the United States from the beginning of the 
industry in 1891 to the end of 1906. From July 1, 1891, to June 
30, 1897, the statisties we present were collected by Colonel 
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Twenty-seven years of production of iron and steel in the United States under the protective system. 


1 reporte of Bureau of Statistics.) 
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“f F advanced but 26.74 per cent. ‘With 
cattle 9.82 per cent more fresh beef could be pur- 
1896. 


than 
fig sume tocioht of live hogs 28.65 pee Be 
in 1907 than in 1896. 


sheep 15.24 per cent 
than in 1896. 


in 1907 than in 1896. 
Arps 50.00 ea cent, cotton bags — 
deni 39. 85 


48.56 
at por Gent, cotton icarige aon 
di ngs 46.91 per cent, ginghams 38.64 per cent, eotton 
Be cent, print cloths 84.16 per cent, 
‘in s 40.35 per cent, and tickings 34.79 per cent. The 
Padveice for cotton goods was but 41.07 per ene against, 
p for the raw cotton. 
same quantity of raw cotton 633 per cent more 
ed cotton goods could be purchased in 1907 than in 


4 
shows an advance of 72.10 per cent, blankets. (all wool) 
nt, broadcloths 46.30 per cent, carpets 36.59 per 

cent, horse blankets (all wool) 44.16 ner cent, 
tent wool) 43.94 per cent, shawls 20.09 per cent, 
59 per cent, underwear (all wool) 24.92 per Sal 

dress goods (all wool) 76.65 per cent, and worsted ya 
el a avertigge advance for woolen goods of 44.06 per 
the raw material—wool—advanced 72-10 per cent. Or 
e quantity of wool 19.46 per cent more manufactured 

could be bought-in 1907 than in 1896. 

A ate achive this information in tabular form; 


‘advance in ‘prices ‘oF certain related commodities, 
a8 / 1907, compared with 1896. 
trom Hulletin No: 75, United States Bureau of Labor.) 
Per cent. 
39.18 
WN 
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Hopes. . 
Han : 
Sheep + 61a 
Mutton + 98 
+ 104 
cy) 
4 





Cotton--Upland middl 
Cotton bags 
Calico 2... 
Cotton flannels 
Cotton thread .. 











Cotton yarn 4398 
Denims’... 

Drillings an 4681 
I y (cotton) 12 


Print cloths 
Shcetings . 
Shirtings 


s 
B 





. Agr 

Wool ........ eee : Tat 
Blankets (all wool) ... 398 
Broadeloths . 630 
Carpets 3658 
Flannels - MIS 
Horse blanke - Me 
Overcoatings . BH 
Shawls - 0 
Suiting: . se 
Underwear (all wool) . . 4a 
Women’s dress goods (al + 168 
Worsted yarns ...... Seatac oe - 8 
Average for woolen g00dS ...sescesessesedesccecces HO 


Market Valine of Farm Products In 1896 and 1907 when meat 
ured by the Wholesale Prices of Staple Articles. 


‘The farmer and stock raiser measures the value of his graia 
and stock not only by the amount of money he will receive per 
bushel or per pound, but also by the value of such articles as be 
must buy for use by his family and on the farm. 

No official retail prices, other than for certain articles of food, 
have been published for recent years, but the United States Br 
reau of Labor in its bulletin of March, 1908. published wholesale 
prices of the staple articles in general use. From this publicatios 
the following tables have been prepared, showing the valus of 
corn, wheat, oats, cattle, hogs, and dairy butter in 1896 and 1901, 
when measured by the value of other staple articles which the 
farmer must buy. “ = 

While these figures do not represent the actual purchasing 
power (as all prices are wholesale). yet the figures shown for the 
two years, 1896 and 1907, are in practically the same proportion 
as retail prices would show. 

Ten bushels of corn in 1896 was equal in value to 20.9 
of Rio coffee, whiie in 1907 it was equal to 80.2 pounds, or about 
four times as much. In 1896 10 bushels of corn was equal in valoe 
to 56.9 pounds of granulated sugar. in 1907 equal to 113.5 pounds; 
in 1896 equal to 49.1 yards of calico, in 1907 to 87.7 yards; in 1808 
equal to 54.7 yards of gingham, in 1907 to 80.2 yards; in 1896 





bushels: in 1896 to 24.8 gallons of refined petroleum, in 1907 
39.2 gallons; in 1896 to 95 pounds of 8-penny cut nails, im 907 


Sas: 


ool, 11 o#., Middiese 
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Value of cattle (good to ewtra steers) per 100 pounds in 1896 and 
1907 when measured by the wholesale prices of the following 
staple articles. 


{Oompiled from Bulletin No. 75, United States Bureau of Labor.) 

























Articles. 1896. | 1907. 
Ooffee, Rio, No. 7... 36.0 | 93.9 
97:8 | 138.8 
17:2 | 28.9 

a |b 

e | a 
84.8 | 102.6 
44:9 | 44:7 
714 | 74.9 
93.9 | 93.9 
68.0 | 89.0 
10:2 | 12.6 
15.2 | 20.3 
71:3 | 740 
64.7 | 00.8 
3.9] 8.6 
43:5 | 45.0 
8 £01 34.9] 27.7 
Qoal, anthracite, stove. 32:7 | 85.9 
Petroleum, refined, 150° 42.7 | 45.9 
Nails, eut, &penny, fence an 163.0 | 286.0 
152.0 | 292.0 
85.8 | 88.6 
22) 8.8 
ine, 18.4 | 34:8 
Siasewares tamblers, 296-0 | 494-0 

ry 
pair and $2.03 over. D2 pairs and 57 cents over. 
pairs and 18 cents over. 6 pairs and 14 cents over. 


Value of 20 pounds of butter (New York State dairy) in 1896 
and 1907 when measured by the wholesale prices of the fol- 
lowing staple articles. 


{Compiled from Bulletin No. 75, United States Bureau of Labor.} 















Articles. 1896. | 1907. 

Goffe, Rio, No. 7. 27.0 | 81.2 

Sugar, granulated. 73.5 | 114-9 

‘Tea, Formosa, fine. 12:9 | 33.2 
Shoes, men’s calf bal., Goodyear welt -pairs| a | b 
Shoes, women’s solid’ grain. ec | a 

63.4 | 88.7 

33:7 | 38.7 

58:1] 64:8 

70.6 | 81.2 

61.0 |- 7.0 

7.6 | 10.9 

m4} 17.5 

58:5 | 64:0 

48.6 | 52.1 

2.9 3.1 

32.7 | 38.9 

26.2) 23.9 

24.6] 31.0 

Petroleum, 32:1 | 39.7 

Nails, cut, S penny, fence and. common 323.0 | 247:0 

Nails, wire, &penny, fence and commoy 1140 | 252°0 

Garbonate of lead (white lead), American, ia’ ofl. 64.4 76.6 

Qement, Portland, American. 17] 3.2 

Quinine, American—-...... 18:8 | 30:1 

Glassware, tumblers, % pint, common. 222.0 | 427.0 














1 palr and 93 cents over. D1 pair and $2.5! over. 
8 pairs and 78 cents over. 45 pairs and 31 cents over. 


When the comparative value of silver is shown the decrease 
is remarkable. ‘The value in 1907 is less than in 1896 when meas- 
ured by 18 of the 25 articles. In 1896 the value of 10 ounces of 
silver was equal to 150.5 pounds of granulated sugar, in 1907 it 
was equal to but 141.9 pounds; in 1896 equal to 144.5 
yards of gingham, in 1907 to 100.3 yards; in 1896 equal to 109.5 

ards of Indian Head sheetings. in 1907 to 79.0 yards; in 1896 
qyral to 50.3 bushels of stove coal (anthracite), in 1207 Yo but 4 





38.3 bushels. The table follows: 
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Per cent of increase or decrease in the relative number of employees in 15 leading occupations in 1907 compared with each pr eceding year. 
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ing 

‘sie work per week, and 452.5. 
beans Pas Bove. iimanengy thee aha aren hea ee. 

empli blishments covered by 
er cent ter in 1907 than in 1896, that ‘ee 
of work tx a 00, han in 280, that. holy weekly howe 
Wed ee casicierciraribiee regen ‘Similar results are shown 
for other occupations. 
. These ;show, that-during the administrations of Prosi- 
dents - yy and Roosevelt there were- more persons ¢m- 
Ployed. in indostrial establishments and that fewer pipes owere 


Worked rhe cd 
° Bees acca Beate MEE 


“Wages per inpunot those bloclcawuiths. wee 172 cent higher in 
A907 ae in 1896. 2: 
There were 33.1 per cent more boilermakers employed in the 
cousidered in 1907 than in 1906, and puithan the wages 
hour of these boilermakers were 22.1 per cent higher, 

‘There were 26 per cent more bricklayers employed in the 
‘establishments investigated im 1907 than in 1896, and these 
bricklayers received an average of 42.5 per cent more races 
‘per hour. | 


“There were 30.3 per cent more carpenters. in the estublish- 
‘ments furnishing data in 1907 than in 1896, and they were paid 
62.5 per cent more wages per hour. 

_ Compositors were 49.3 per cent more in:number and received 
‘an average of 25.5 per cent more hourly wages. 
_ Hod carriers increased 40.5 per cent in number and received 
35.5 per cent more wages per hour. 
Tren molders increased 57.9 per cent in number and received 
a Bey cent more wages per hour. 
Day laborers in¢reased 52.9 per cent in number and receiyed 

31, 4 per cent more wages per hour. 
inists increased 87.7 per cent in number and received 

20.9 per cent more wages per hour. 

_ Painters increased 15.3 per cent. in number and received 43.1 
‘per cent more wages per hour. 

Plasterers increased 34.2 per cent in number and received 3 8 
per cent more wages per hour. 

Plumbers: increased) 38.2 per cenb)in. number and received 
41 cenit More wages per hour! 

Stone cutters increased 16.1 per cent in, Humber and ‘reéeived 
27.8 percent more wages per hour. 

Stone masons increased 7.8 per cent in number and received 
42.4] per cent. more wages per, hour, 

ural iron workers increased 87.4 per cent in number 

and reseed 95.2 per cent’ more in ‘wages per hour, 
if se figures are representative of Jabor conditions, gen- 
eral for the occupations considered, and there is no reason 
= Said should not be, they show’ the following é Peal ced 





=! Employment: 


Ror % every 100 blacksmiths employed! in) 1896: there» were 135 
employed in 1907; for every, 100 boilermakers em- 
‘in» 1896 there: were 133 employed in. 1907; for every, 100 
layers employed in’ 1896 there were 126 employed in 1907; 
- 100, carpenters. employed in 1896 there were! 130 em- 
a 1907; for every 100 -compositors..employed in 1896 
149 employed in 1907; for every 109 hod earviers 
1896 there were, 140 “employed MYT | Tor every 
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Cigars. 
Employees. ‘Hours per week. Wages per hour. 

Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of 
increase (+ | inerense (+) increase (+> 
or decrease or decrense OT decreases 

Year,| ielative | (yin 190; | Relative | (_) in 10; |Relative.| () ‘in bos 
Sumber, as compare. Number. a8 compared as compare<2 
with year with year with yee x 
specilled. specitied, specilied. 
+534 100.1 — 0. +32. 
+3.9 1.6 =o. BLS 
+201 99.2 + 0. ra +2. 
+16.0 90.7 — ® Cate 
+12.7 09.0 —O4 +33. 
+.6.1 09.8 — 0.8 +30 
722.5 100.4 —0.9 +4. 
+ 8.8 109,0 — 5 +9. 
+83 | 10:3 — 08 +O 
—2.8 101,0 —1) +0.7 
+24.2 09.3 — 0.3 +13 
+ 9.9 100.6 —11 +17. 
+ 0.5. 1m.8 —1L4 +0.4 
—19 201.4 —19 +13.3 
—13 100.4 —0.9 +L 
—5.6 | 10).1 —0.6 +95 
90.7 — 0.2 +10 
Cotton goods. 
$39.5 99.9 —s.1 | 102.8 +583 
+284 | 100.7 —3:9 | 98.9 +508 
$27.7 | 101.2 —4:3 | 10:3 +570 
+215 | 99.9 —31 | 103.6 $82.0 
4273 | 98.6 —18 96.9 +625 
+28:9 | 100.0 32 96.9 +02.5 
+23.8 99.5 2.7 104.9 +501 
$16.9 99.4 —216 | 101:2 +556 + 
+8.7 | 100.3 35 97-4 $61.7 

~ +91 | 1004 — 36 97.8 +619 

+.5.9 | 100.2 — 3B 109.2 +42 

$12.2 , 100.0 —32 | 10-4 +487 

$440) ole =24 | use +35. 

+141 | 99.0 J 22 +27. 

+16.1 99,1 — 2.3 +310 
5 9911 = 213 $25.5 

98:3 —15 3 etx) 
96.8 137.5 fee. 

Iron and stcel (bar.) 

—o.9 | 102.7 47 

+o.1 | 1016 — 36 

to — 38 

a0 35 

_ — 8.4 

— 5.0 = 25 

+49 —81 

+ 0.8 + 08 

=12 +13 

—3.1 +21 

= 9.6 + 0.6 

— 2.2 — 0.5 

5 — 0.9 

— 9.8 — 0.5 

-—L7 — 

4.9 — 0.2 

+15 


























“Taken all in all the preceding figures show that, as far as 
wages and employment are concerned, this country has never 
seen such an era of prosperity as that which was inal ted. 
when industry was enabled to adjust itself to the stable and 
conservative trotective policy of a Republican administration, 
Nercr in modern times has employment been as secure and 
general, and never in the history of the country have woges been 

a8 high as during the past ten gears. 





ore) 


we the undeniable rise in the 
family 


g of the higher aeriag of aperg reich have 
pas bine The 4 
ee what facts are pe eereees 


Bie United 8 a au of La 
The United Stat g Baker ae 


ea 


available data “ 
collected by the Bureau were “majo 
Uae the books of over 1,000 retail mer- 
eee. to the class of small con- 


; rts of the count 
 tneretore, be comcred om 


thoroughly representative 
rative pudy af te wrice figures and those for wages 
ling article reboee that the increased hourly 
r ers, carpenters, hod carriers, irén moulders, 
ne masons, house painters, plasterers, plumbers, 
, ete., have not only kept pace with food prices, 
purchasing power, when measured by retail ee 
greater in 1907 than in any other year of 
with the exception of 1906 alone. 
‘if wages and prices had increased in the same propor- 
it must not be forgotten that with such higher wages and 
the difference between the income and expenditures is 
in actual dollars and cents. For instance, if a work- 
earned $800 in 1896 and expended $700 he would have 
. If in 1907 both the wages and the prices had 
25 cent his wages would then be $1,000, and his 
it og $875. and his savings, in consequence, would be 
TAS a matter of fact, however, with the exception of 1907 
‘Wage rates in all the leading occupations have increased 
cC Stan | prices, and not only have the wage rates increased, 
h sioee employed have had much more constant employment 
than 1896. My OS 
Bureau of Labor repo. © average price of each 
pany as a whole could not be stated in dollars and cents 
the articles for which retail prices were,shown vary 
88 as to kind and quality in different localities. The 
we, therefore, been computed on a percentage repre- 
“as 100, or the base, the prices from year to year being 
{ by relative figures. ~ 
e relative figures consist of a series of percentages show- 
‘the per cent the price in each year was of the average 
for the ten-year period from 1890 to 1899, This average 
- the ten-year ‘period was selected as the base because it 
‘the average conditions more nearly. than: the«price 
“ong yeur which’, might! be /seléeted asa, base for all 
articles. The following table shows the relative price of the 
30 ipal-articles of food considered in the Bureau of Labor 
{In ‘order to make clear the manner of using. the 
figures we tke, for example, the column showing: 
for “beef, fresh, roasts.” It is seen that the’ price 
was 99.5. “per cent of the average price for the period, from 
In 1891 the price was exactly the average, price 
tr ear péeridd—that 18, 100.0, ‘The TaWPaP point’ reached 
894, iiiten the price was 98.2 per cent of thé average 
price for the ten-year period. The highest port reached wes 








2m WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. - 


. 
as compared with the average for 1890 to 1899, was 8.2 per - 
cent greater than the increase in prices of food. As compared 
with 1896, the year of lowest prices, the increase of wages 
was from 99.7 to 128.8, or 29.2 per cent, while the increase in 
food prices was from 99.5 to 120.6, or 26.3 per cent. Again, the 
purchasing power of an-hour’s wages measured by retail prices 
of food was 104.4 in 1896 and 106.8 in 1907, a difference of 
2.4, or 2.3 per cent, in favor of the latter year. _ : 

The changes in the cost of living, as shown by the bulletin 
of the Bureau of Labor, relate to food alone, representing 42.54 
per cent of all family expenditures.in the 2,567 families furnish- 
ing information. With respect to the remaining articles of 
expenditure in the average workingman’s family, a preceding 
number of the bulletin states that they are, from their nature, 
affected only indirectly and in very slight degree by any rise or 
fall in prices. Such are payments on account of principal and 
interest of mortgage, taxes, property and life insurance, labor 
and other organization fees, religion, charity, books and news- 
papers, amusements and vacations, intoxicating liquors, and sick- 
ness and death. These together constituted 14.51 per cent of 
the family expenditure in 1901 of the 2,567 families investigated. 
Miscellaneous purposes, not reported, for which, from their very 
character, no prices are obtainable, made up 5.87 per cent, and 
rent, for which also no prices for the several years are avail- 
able, made up 12.95 per cent. The remaining classes of family 
expenditure, 24.13 per cent of all, consist of clothing 14.04 per 
cent, fuel and lighting 5.25 per cent, furniture and utensils 3.42 
per cent, and tobacco 1.42 per cent. For these no retail prices 
covering a series of years are available, but it is probable that 
the advance of the retail prices was considerably less than the 
advanee in wholesale prices, as the advance in wholesale prices 
of articles of food in 1907, as compared with 1896, was 40.6 per 
cent, while the advance in the retail prices of similar articles 
or groups of articles, as shown by the results of this investiga- 
tion, was but 26 per cent. An examination of the relative whole- 
sale prices of these classes of articles in Bulletin No. 75, giving 
them their proper weight according to family consumption, leads 
to the conclusion that the retail prices of these articles as a 
whole in*1907 could have been but little, if at all, above the 
level indicated for food. 

If all classes of family expenditures as above be taken intu 
consideration, it is apparently a safe and conservative conclu- 
sion that the increase in the cost of living as a whole, in 1907, 
when compared with the year of lowest prices, was less 
than 26 per cent, the figures given above as the increase in the 
cost of food as shown by this investigation. 1t is shown on 
the succeeding pages that the increase in wages in 1907 over the 
year of lowest wages, as shown by the same bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labor, WAS GREATER THAN THE: INCREASE IN 
COST OF LIVING, BEING 31.6 PER CENT. s 


‘Wages Have Advanced More Than Prices, 


A comparison of the table showing prices with that on 
another page, entitled “Per cent of increase or decrease in’ 
the relative wages per hour in 15 leading occupations in 1907, 
compared with each preceding year,” discloses the following 
interesting facts: 

Bricklayers’ wages advanced 42.3 per cent from 1896 to 
1907; carpenters’ wages, 52.5 per cent; hod-carriers wages, 
35.5 per cent; iron moulders wages, 28.0 per cent; building la- 
borers’ wages, 31.8 per cent; stone masons’ wages 42.4 
per cent; painters’ wages, 43.1 per cent; plasterers’ wages, 53.8 
per cent; plumbers’ wages, 47.5 per cent; stone cutters’ wages, 
27.8 per cent; structural iron workers’ wages, 95.8 per cent, 
etc., while during the same ‘period the retail prices of fresh 
beef roasts increased 20.2 per cent; beef steaks, 21.2 per cent; 
salt beef, 14.3 per cent; bread, 4.6 per cent; butter, 37.6 per 
cent; cheese, 25.8 per cent; coffee decreased 4.6 per cent; fresh 
fish increased 20.4 per cent; salt fish, 24.7 per cent; wheat 
four, 27.0 per cent; fresh milk, 16.9 per cent; molasses, 9.1 

per cent; rice, 12.2 per cent; sugar,-3.1 per cent, and tea, 6.6 
Per cent, All food of ordinary consumption has increased wn 
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an hour's wages im 1907 would purchase 
of the commodities and articles entering 
of the workingman’s family than would 
8, etc. The last soins ich does not 
a figure for reasons stated previot in 
‘weekly earnings confirms the contlusion ji 
ing column that, considering both wages and cost 
the workingman has benefited to a measurable degree 
inl wages despite the increase in cost of living 
c ee of work hours. 

When it is remembered, also, that the betterment of indus- 
trial | has been greater than the figures indicate in 
some as previously explained, that it has extended in 

m directions not covered by the figures and not even sus: 
Sept demonstration by the statistical method, and that 

sof the workman during @ period of high wages, 
although accompanied by high prices, is considerably greater 
than during a period of depression, it seems a safe and con- 

‘conclusion that at no time in the history of this or 

country has there been an era of prosperity so pro- 
= Sitio of material benefit to both the warkingman and the 
employer | we the last twelve years of Republican rile. 


WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN GREAT DRETAIN. 


_ A comparison of wage conditions in the United States with 

of our free-trade neighbor, Great Britain, is interesting. 
Tt is said that in no country is labor better organized than in 
Great Britain. Organized labor has therefore exerted at least 
as great an influence for higher wages there as it has in this 
country. Industrial conditions, under free trade, haye, how- 

ever, made it impossible for employers of labor to pay anything 
Tike. “the wages received by American workingmen, 

At the same time that the figures relating to wages in 1903 
were pane collected in this country, a special agent of the 
United States Bureau of Labor visited Great Britain for the 

pose of obtaining wage statistics from the pay rolls of 
British industrial establishments doing business continuously 
during the period from 1890 to 1903, so that statisties might be 
obtained for that country that are entirely comparable with 
those gathered in the United States. 

‘The following table, which was compiled from the July, 1904, 
Bulletin of the Federal Bureau of Labor, shows the general 
results of this investigation abroad as compared with the figures 
obtained for this country: 
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‘here are more than twenty-flve thousand local Tabor 
anions im the United States, with a membership of more 
than two miilions. What infinite good can be accomplished 





by ighty army of peace and Sredlpatens if held true to its 
Eportanity--Hon. C. W. Vaisbanke, at Kansas City, Moy 
Seniember i, 1902, 


You ask me what I think of a provision that no restrain- 

or injunction shall issue except after notice to 

- defendant and a hearing had. This was the rule under 

© Federal statutes for many years, but was subsequently 

ed. In the class of cases to which you refer I do 

“see any objection to the re-enneiment of that Federal 

Ad tute. Indeed, I have taken eccasion to say in public 

ex that the power to issue injunction ex purte has 

rine to certain aroas. and pafustic® to the Inborers 
peneeable strike.—Hon. Wm. H, Taft, in poreesne 

Wh President Liewelpm Lewis, of the Ohio Weacrewen ot 
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REPUBLICAN LABOR LEGISLATION. PAL 









led to Renee Pereees joyed by « 
Works. (Chap. 352 of the Aets of 1892. 
Of Lobor--"The Act erent ) ie Gated states Bu- 
u GF Labor was paccad by the Footy-igh 


jan independent Department of Labor, all the votes 
the bill belay 


In 1903 a tnd Labor 
established the Department of Commerce 
tmade its head a Cabinet officer, 





sof Arbitrotion:—‘ct pated atthe Fy At Congress 
n) and signed by President une i, 18 
ation of National Trades Gute: Provided ‘for by 


gress in 1886, ! : 
‘Recent Legislation —It is within bounds to say that no pre- 
iics sessions of Cofgress have displayed a more active or intel- 
nt imterest in the needs of the wage-earners than the past 
ssions, nor has there heretofore in the sume ler of 
‘as much important and progressive legislation the 

of this class of our fellow-citizens, — 

7 has wisely co-operated with and supplemented the 
de the Department of Commerce and Labor by enacting 
for the better protection of seamen and to prevent their 
induced to ship through false representations. It has pro- 

an investigation into the conditions of working women 

; it has amended and strengthened the law to pre- 
importation of contract labor, and provided a plan for 
her exclusion of that class of Astatic immigration which 
o competition with American workmen. It has enacted 
jing the hours of labor of employees engaged in rail- 
y fein sevice and of railway telegraphers, 
ée Congress just closed re-enacted the law passed by the 
ninth Congress to conform to the opinion of the Si 
making common carriers ‘liable for accidents to em- 
engaged in interstate commerce, It has enacted a law for 
‘ion of the life of railroad employees in their 
employment. It has provided compensation for labor- 
‘and mechanits who may be injured in the service of the gov- 
4 -and making a peoriaidts for their families in the event 
a ‘being killed in the course of their employment. Tt has 
eee mitted childlabor law for the District of Columbia. It 
. ‘directed a thorough investigation into the working condi- 
Orde 







of the employees of the telegraph and telephone companies 
interstate business; and, in response to the urgent appeal 
both capital and labor, Congress, before its adjournment, 
ted $150,000 for an investivation into the cause of mine 
with a view of promoting the safety of workers in-our 


we farety of Employees on Raitroads:—The  Ashpan Act—An 

‘act to promote the safety of employees upon railroads: by 
common carriers engaged in interstate or foreign 
erce by railroads to equip their locomotives with automatic 
ping and self-cleaning ash pans was passed by Congress 
(0, 1908, the author of the measure as well as. its eas 


being of the Republican party. 
The following are some of the principal acts of legislation ‘ey 
lican Party: 
in ‘The Homestead Law, passed by a Republican Congress and 









Abraham Lincoln. 
. e acts for the issuance of legal tenders aad national bank 
“notes, which gave the people a,currency of equal and stable yalue 
in a penta of the country. 

m of internal revenue taxation, by which ay wroxi- 
Satake fkeen of the ordinary expenses of the Government. have 
been visited upon malt and spirituons liqnors, tobaeco and eigers 

-) 4 The thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, 








-REPUBLIOAN LABOR LAGISLATION. (R45 





© ne 9 Free Employment Bureaus. Later ily 
_ ‘The movement to establish free public empl it bureaus, 
Sea Retro 
mm . rought out. to rer, 

started in Ohio by the passage of a law ctr “the labor 
bureau of that State to establish agencies in the leading cities. 
Other States followed Ohio’s example, until at present laws pro- 
_yiding for such agencies haye been enacted in 15 States. Of 
these 13 are Republican and 2 are Democratic. 7 











i Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation. 4} 


‘Twenty-two States have enacted laws providing for either 
State or local boards of conciliation and arbitration. Of these 
18 are Republican and 4 are Democratic States. el oay 

‘ ; " 
Eight-hour Law. ; 
For many years labor organizations have been endeavoring 
to secure legislation prohibiting labor on government. works 
or public contracts for more than eight hours per day. At the 
present time 18 of the 46 States have such laws on their statute 
books, Of these 16 are Republican and 2 are Democratic, In 
addition to these 4 Republican States and 1 Democratic State 
haye laws declaring eight hours to be a legal working day in the 
absence of a contract. 


Child Labor, 


Ever since the introduction of the factory system, over a 
century ago, the greatest suiferers from the greed of inconsid- 
erate and eruel employers have been the helpless children, who 
often at a\tender age are placed. in factories. It) is a principle 
weognized in all civilized wountries that children under. 14 years 
of age should not be employed in factories, and nearly all civi- 
lived countries have laws placing a minimum age) limit of 14 
years upon such child labor. Im our country 27 States, prohibit 
the employment of children under 14 years of age in factOries. 
Of these, 23 are Republican and 4 are Democratic States. 

Many States have enacted laws placing certain restrictions 
upon the employment of children, usually 16 years of age, and in 
some cases even tpon the employment of all minors. | Of this 
lass are laws limiting the hours of labor of children in fac- 
tories or stores, which have been enacted in 37 States. Of these 
24are Republican, and 13 are Democratic States. 

Thirty-five States have placed restrictions upon the employ- 
ment of children of school age or of illiterate children, of which 
26 are Republican and 9 are Democratic. 

Twenty-eight, States prohibit night work by children, Of 
‘these 18. are Republican and 10 are Democratic States. Rhee 
© Fifteen States prohibit: the employment. of children in .op- 
erating dangerous machinery or cleaning machinery in motion, 

‘these 12 are Republican and 3.are Democratic States, _, 


Woman Labor, 


"Wext to the children, the greatest yictiths of abuse’ by incon- 
‘siderate employers when unrestrained by law are women, In- 
‘gations have shown that their condition is sometimes pitiful 
where employers are given free scope in their employment. 
Their protection, in the interests of humanity and morals, has 
‘also been the subject, of legislation in nearly all civilized coun- 
ries. a the United States 21 States have enacted laws which 
Jimit the hours of labor of women. Of these 15 are Republican 
and 6 are Democratic States. ~ 
ft is interesting to notice that af the 15 Republican States Win- 
‘ting the hours af labor af women, 12 provide for factary in- 
‘ape a, wile of the & Democratic States mentioned, only 3 
make such provision, 





Sents for Females in Shops. 


Leginiation on this subject needs no comment. Any man. who 
has a sister or daughter employed in a shop or s\ore, antocvery 
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—_ Mr. Taft's Decisions Relntive to Labor. 


iinBeasdoricke N. Judson, the attorney for the Railroad Brother- 
hiegiin ithe Wabash case, says? 

“Phere is mo” foundation, therefore; for: the “suggestion: that the te 
cisions of Judge Taft were in nny sense unfriendly tm labor." 

One should read in the Review of Reviews for August, 1907, 
what Myx. Jndson says of the whole series of Judge Taft's labor 
decisions. ‘The first, of these decisions was delivered by Judge 
Taft in 1890 in the case of Moores vs. Bricklayers’ Union, et. al. 
This case involved the application of the law to what is known 
asa secondary boyeott; that is, @ bnycott not againat an em- 
ployer, but against a third party dealing with an emplayer, who 
is a stranger to the controversy, between the employer and the 
Ana loyee. 

had sold. lime to the employer, Parker Brothers, who 
hind been boycetted by the inion. Parker Brothers had been 
boycotted because of their refusal te pay a fine imposed upon one 
of their employecs and to reinstate a) discharged apprentice. 
Moores, the plaintiffs, had been awarded damages by fhe jury 
on ascount of this secondary. boyeott, and it was this. judgment 
of damages that was affirmed on appeal in an opinion by Judge 
Taft. ‘This decision has been accepted as the correct exposition 
of the law; and the secondary beycott, that. is,.a boycott against 
@ Stranger to the trade dispute. has beem practically abandoned 
by intelligent labor unionists as an unreasonable. weapon... In 
other words, iv has been conceded by the ablest labor leaders 
that it is not good policy to punish one’s friends—employers who 
are running union shops—for the purpose, of defeating, one’s ene- 
mies. 

The labor decisions of Judge Taft while on the Federal bench 
related directly to the, Federal character of, such controversies, 
involving the power of the Federal Government to protect inter 
‘State commerce: ‘There were only two sich cases decided by him, 
The first of these was decided April 3, 1893, and was in the mat- 
‘terof the strike of the engineers of the Toledo and Ann Arbor 
Tailroad, Phe engineers on strike vefiused to handle ears from 
complainants’ road as long as the strike of the engineers on that 
‘road wits unsettled. It is obvious that this action involved'a ya- 
nilysis of the ‘business of interstate commerce: | "Tne "Tovedo 





























Narramore was a brakeman. His foot became tightly wedged 
im an unblocked frog, which was left open contrary to. law of 


that even though he was free from fault. himself, still he had no 
case, as he had assumed the risk of working under the conditions 
as he saw them. Narramore’s case was then carried to the 
| United States Circuit Court of Appeals, presided over by. Judge 


' flagrant and open that Narramore was bound to know of it; and 


gave to the workman in.every dangerous*ocation the rights that 
had so “eee been withheld from him. This decision of Judge Taft 
was the advance agent of blocked frogs, covered cogwheels, and 

machinery. It eventually led to the resurrection of all 
the laws of Ohio that had been enacted for the protection of 
working men and women and which had been nullified by the 
action of the Supreme Court in the Morgan case. He said in 
part: 

“The intention of the legislature of Ohio was to protect the employees 
of railways from injury from a very frequent source of danger by, com- 
polling ‘the railway company to adopt a well-known safety device.’ And 

ugh an employeee impliedly waives a compliance with the statute and 
agrees to ussume the risk from unblocked frogs and switches by continuing 
In the service without complaint, this court will not recognise or enforce 

x ent, The imposition of a penalty for the violation of a statute 
does mot exclude other means of enforcement, and to permit the company to 
ayail itself of such an assumption of risk by its employees is, tn effect, to 
enable it to nullify a penal statute, and is against plic policy.” 

‘Sudge Taft was overruled, but the fight based on his opinions 
was continued until satisfactory statutes were secured. 








The Federal Courts and Organized Labor, 


As early as August 28, 1895, in an address delivered before 
the American Bar Association at Detroit, Michigan, he said: 
_ “ #*-* ‘Though the law of supply and demand will doubt- 
‘Jessy inthe end, be the influence of fixing this division (between 
al and labor), yet during the gradual adjustment. to, the 
changing markets and the varying financial conditions, capital 
will surely have the advantage, unless labor takes amited action. 
During the betterment of business conditions, organized labor, if 
acting with reasonable discretion, can secure much greater eou- 
vessions in the advance of wages than if it were lett \o the ower 
operation of natural laws, and, in the same way, 0s ‘bord Siocs 
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) With regard to conditions in the Philippines as inaugurated 
and maintained by Governor Taft, Mr, Rosenberg further says 
(American Federationist, October, 1903) ;, 


“’The’ civil government is slowly ‘but steadily provi he Filipinos 
that america tule Is Dry tre beri e the a tie tie res 
trnment as the Americon people are? that the p Purpose of American 
nu the exoietaten eine nate but thelr elevation, Should Chinese be 
inevitable lowering of the alre: beeper ay 

the St is Commmtanion, SSould Ye, GHACRS, Rea ene a " 

7 sprin carts 0 ‘hatiys Be 
sit iicneactare tenentinnt Sota tau ate ees . 

My in iy a na (ol the’ prevent. aystom! of “exclusion, carried “oh 

under the law | Sg it 1902! ahows that so far as oa is known ot 


Btsttealyi ey Chinese, 
he ms constitute @ reat moving force for the bette 
ses ENE Ofer en eas ta cae Bie been 
and abuses. abolished, and though ‘the pt jem is ord 8 mee 
faulty, are.now belne taken to place it ont nthe wells tried ‘trade unt 
nes fs in the United States "and: piillate the movement here wish 
‘American Federation of Labor. * In June, 1893, the Pilipino 
Savieatelet Misia sande, ha f0fet otteaapt to Granaiee rade unions, Ina 
Short time unions of barbers, cigar makers, tobacco, workers, clerks, car- 
wood workers, printers, Lithographers, and other were form 
: at felleration’was made until the return trom Spain of Isabelo de 
los ‘aby be June, 1901. Reyes had been banished from Spain by the 
rament for urging reforms in. the islands, He quickly suc- 
Ti taterating the fetpanive Ublont And was shoeen Peeatent. He 
at bent ra little over a year, Many unions were organized 
| during thal a, the number of unians in June, 1902, heing 150, “wich a 
factriediry at 20,000. © 
@ local American press and aah lovars of labor generally denounced 
iting In his being charged, under an old Spanish law, with, cou- 
ay Taise wages of laborers.” In September, 1902, he was found 
‘and sentenced. to four mouths in jail, He served two months and 
a pardoned tm) Governor Taft.” 


Governor Taft pardoned the man not because he was not prop- 
erly convicted under the law, but because, as he said: 


“The statute is not in accordance with modern American views. The 
see at plese unite for the purpose of enhancing Jabor by withdrawing 
plosmment of those who make the demand for debate is seperaly 

er Ameriean jurisprudence. In the new criminal code 
wae ‘of jurisprudence are recognized, and no combination pas 
to (enhance labor: can be wrongful becseang othe sexcatalye! rica, YeLaaE 
engaged in the combinat! ‘or this reason, and because 
Tao ae thine the statute as construed to be in accordance with American 
Desiaplaby Lestat! pasion Inatelo’de les! Reyes snd remit what remains of his 


“Mr. Rosenberg speaks of a personal meeting with Governor 
What «he says is now of particular significance, in view 


Taft. 

of the that some have made that Secretary Taft only 
ble to organized labor ‘after-he became a candidate 

for the Presidency. The quotation from Mr. Rosenberg's report 





_ “On June 21 Governor Taft returned from Baguio, the summer 
capital f the civil Th beer and on the 23rd I had an inter- 
yiew with him, desiring to know the attitude of the Governor 
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another judge to try the issue and impose sentence, .if neces 
sary. In Federal courts in such a case it would be proper to 
provide that the senior circuit judge of the circuit should, upon 
the application of the defendant or contemnor, designate another 
district or circuit judge to sit and hear the issue presented. I 
do not think such a restriction would be unreasonable. In most 
cases it would be unnecessary. But I admit that there is a popu- 
lar feeling that in contempt proceedings, and the very name of 
the proceedings suggest it, that the judge issuing the injunction 
has a persqnal sensitiveness in respect to its violation and there- 
fore that he does not bring to the trial of the issue presented 
by the charge of coptempt of his order the calm, judicial mind 
which insures justice. : 


Opposes Jury Interve: 


“I think that this popular feeling is, in most cases, unfounded, 
but I believe that it is better, where it can be done without 
injuring the authority of the court and the efficiency of its 
process, to grant such a privilege to the contemnor and thus 
avoid an appearance of injustice, even at some inconvenience 
in the matter of securing another judge. There is some analogy, 
though it is not complete, between the exclusion of a judge from 
sitting in the court of appeals to review a decision of his own, 
which now obtains in the practice of the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals, by stutute, and the present suggested case. It is of the 
highest importance that the authority of the court to enforce 
its own orders effectively should not be weakened and therefore 
I am opposed t6 the intervention of a jury between the court’s 
decree and its enforcement by contempt proceedings. It would 
mean long delay and greatly weaken the authority of the court. 

“TI do not think that the permission to change the judge, how- 
ever, would constitute either serious delay or injure the efficacy 
of the order, while it may secure greater public confidence in 
the justice of the court's action, The appearance of justice 
is almost as important as the existence of it in the adminis- 
tration of courts.” 








Concluding Remark. 


The foregoing facts, coupled with what is more generally 
known with regard to his great achievements as a jurist and a 
public official, should appeal to every man of right reasoning 
in such manner as to convince him that, as President of the 
United States, Mr. Taft’s great intellect and power would be 
found valiantly contending for the rights of the laboring, pro- 
ducing people. 


Mr. Taft's Own Views, Expresned in His Own Words. 


Mr. Taft disenssed this subject fully and frankly in his 
specch of acceptance of the nomination for the Presidency, 
dclivered to the Notification Committee, at Cincinnati, July 28, 
1908. The speech is printed in full in this volume, and the 
strdent of this subject is especially referred to that portion 
thereof which states his views in his own words and in such 
detail as this important subject deserves. 





THE LABOR DECISIONS OF JUDGE TAFT. 


By Frederick N. Judson, Attorney for the Railroad Brotherhood, 
Reprinted from the August, 1907, Review of Revietos. 


‘The present Secretary of War, Ion. William Howard Taft, 
has had the exceptional experience of beginning his dis- 
tinguished public career with judicial service on the State, and 
thereafter serving on the Federal bench. Te was justice of 
the Superior Court of Cincinnati from 1887 to 1890, and:among 
his immediate predecessors in that court were Hon, Judson Har- 
mon. ex-Attorney-General of the United States; Hon, John B. 

Foraker, ex-Governor and now United States Senetor. After 
some two years’ service as Solicitor-General whder Prestdert 
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was ‘one of free contract, the court also, held that. ite. the 
relation continues they were bound to obey the statute eom- 
ipo tenia ocean of interstate trafic, and also bound by 
thg orders) of the court enjoining. their employer, co: ion 
from refusing such interchange. A combination SP ete. 
refuse, while still holding their positions, to pex- 
form any of the duties enjoined bylaw or by the court u 
their employer, would be a conspiracy against the United 
punishable as such. 
Phe Jeatiet ‘therefore held that the mandatory injunction 
Jissued against Arthur, compelling him to, 
the: to the engineers in the employ of the, 
ing | not, to handle complainant's freight. 
vs of the defendant companies had no gri¢yances 
‘ir own employing eompanies; and their refusal: ma 
Spent of complainant company was in’ nd” sense” 
strike for the betterment of their own conditions of. poate: 
fore not a strike but a boycott, and this»would 
€ lyze the movement of Payee bertbot ‘traffic! Leni] 
A of this decision was far-reaching. Tt was the first 
1 deel tion of the duties of railroad employees in in- 
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and freight: This principle of the protection pe aie Hy 
gainst interruption has become firmly intrenched in our juris- 
prudence. Under the law declared in these cases, our com- 
merce is subject to be interrupted only by the incidental injury 
resulting from cessation of service, and not by boycotts * or 
sympathetic strikes not related to the bettering of the ay 





"Whe Addyston Pipe & Steel Company Cane. 

‘The: Same principle of the freedom of interstate cofmnerte 
from restraint declared in the Arthur and Phelan cases 
was also held by Judge ‘laft to apply to a business com- 
bination, or a “trust,” in the Addyston Pipe & Steel Company 
case (85 Fed. Rep., 271). In this case there was an allotment 
of territory, comprising a large part of the United States, 
among @ number of companies engaged in the manufacture of 

iron pipes, and in that territory competition was eliminated 
ster this allotment of territory, and threugh a system of 
penis bidding, giving an appearance of competition, at, pub- 
when in fact there was no competition, ‘The de 
cision of the Court of Appeals, rendered by Judge Taft, was 
afterward affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
His opinion is a notable contribution to the law. in its masterly 
analysis of the essential distinction between the legitimate con- 
tracts in restraint of trade, which are merely ancillary, or 
incidentaly to some lawful contract, and necessary to protect 
the enjoyment of the legitimate fruits of that. contract, and the 
ts where the sole object is a direct restraint of com- 
petition, and to enhance and maintain prices. These latter 
gers are unenforceable at common law, and are violative 
the anti-trust act when made with reference to interstate 
commerce. 

The distinction here so clearly pointed out has been the basis 
of the construction of the anti-trust act by the United States 
Supreme Court in all its subsequent decisions. 

Judge Taft's Opinion Supports the Union in Wabash Strike 
Cane, 


The words of Judge Taft in the Phelan case quoted above, 
setting forth the rights of labor organizations under the law, 

r pdirectly invoked and applied on behalf of the labor unions 
in a notable case, that of the threatened strike on the Wabash 
Railroad by ‘the Brotherhoods of Kailroad ‘Trainmen and Fire 
men in 1903 (121 Fed. Rep., 563). In this case, the represent- 
atives of these two brotherhoods, ‘after failing to secure the 
advance of wages and betterment of conditions demanded oy 
the brotherhoods, had been forced to call a strike aa Yost \eas 
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herbert all ugh. Conscientiously believing orig- 
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7 i a new light when an argument to show that he 


Another 
jane Knowing his duty and permitting no interference with 
its fulfillment. An elderly man had been convicted of soon 


pantine gid or a jail. A son of the convicted mau knew Judge 


father was certain to get a penitentiary sentence. 
Judge Taft sent the convicted man to jail, Those who know 
his peculiar judicial fitness do not need to be told that Taft 
was not influenced in any way whatever by the son's plea. 


his mind to be prejudiced against the father for the son’s in- 
discretion or in the father’s fayor by the son’ distress, 


Justice Tempered with Mercy. 


It was not often that Judge Taft showed anger, but when 
lhe did there was nothing half-hearted about it. A man who 
had heard some idle talk about Taft came to tell the Judge 
of it le were saying, he asserted, that Taft would not 
do full justice to one side in a pending case. “You get out of 
here or I'll throw you out,” he shouted. As a matter of fact, 
the case was not before Taft's court. He hated a meddler 
He would not tolerate a tattler. 

When Judge Taft holds the scales of justice he holds thetn 
squarely. With~it all, however, he is actuated by a spirit of 
consideration for the unfortunate and ready te show mercy 
whenever his sense of right tells him it is proper to do so. 
Toward the end of his career as a Federal Judge a young 
man was convicted in his court of violating the postal laws, 
Judge Taft was convinced that the offense was due more to 
ignorance than to criminal intent and he suspended sent ec. 
“Come back to me in six months,” he said to the defendant. 
The Philippine War was on when the six months expired.‘ 

+ young fellow who had been convicted appeared before Judge 
Taft with the laconic introduction, “I've come.” “I see you 
have,” said his Honor, “but what can I do for you?” Judge 
‘Taft had nearly forgotten the circumstance, but it was recalled 
to his recollection by attachés of the court. Then he put 
the young man through an examination as to what he had 
been doing in the probationary period and received. satisfac- 

answers. “And what are you doing now?’ he asked. 
“Tam trying to get into the army.” was the answer. “Will 
they take you?” “I think so, but T told them T couldn't enlist 
until I'd seen you.” “Well,” said Judge Taft, “you show 
yourself to me here with Uncle Sam's uniform on and you 

* needn't come after that.” The boy enlisted and his sentence 
was remitted. 


A Labor Leader's Confidence in the Judge Who had Jailed 
Him, 


Tt was Taft who rendered the first opinion upholding the 
validity of the Sherman Anti-Trust liw, and it was Taft who 
sent a labor leader to jail for contempt in interfering’ with 
the operation of a railroad then in thé hands oi “se court 
over which Taft presided. ‘The man whom he jailed was Prank 
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Yoice in the settlement of China’s future.” . 
jnisition of the Philippines doubtless tended to exe 
1 n people a new perception of the magnitude of their 
8 in Eastern Asia, and the Boxer ing of 1900, with all. 
howe to obligations, brought the problem of the Far East 








me to,our people in a way that perhaps no other combination 
of | ecrscr could have done. But, apart from all this, a 
efueational infiience had béep at Work! whieh impr on the 
ie mind the necessity of this country playing as large a part 
me unsettled questions of Asia as its commercial and indus- 
trial future demanded that it should. Had the colonial Empire 
2 not fallen to pieces before the assault of the naval and 
Vv pe of the United States, had there been no acute 
Jin Chinese affairs demanding our intervention in common 
fy ‘other treaty powers, there would still haye come to our 
a perception of the fact that they could nat afford 46 SX 
by while the markets of Asia were being gradually closed 
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sgt abi UIPPED CANDIDATE WITHIN ‘THE newor 


dveat or ‘THIS GENERATION.” " 7 
Wh aes 


eid TProm, the Philadelphia Public Ledger, Ind., Dem] hashear 
OF all the Presidential candidates within the memory. of this, 
generation, ‘Taft is unquestionably the best equipped, im training: 
and experience and in wide and Close contact with large affairs’ 
ui t his equipment is unlike that of any of 
, ho one of whom had ever served on the bench. 
tion of those nominated on their military records) 
ee who have been governors of their States, the: 
s been men whose’ political training was in the: 
nich, ma Shomer aithe Congress, a even im his’ 
iré, He is whol without personal experiencesin 
is called practical reo He wee educated for Liebe 
became a ju the whole trend of his rht and of his 
ah, Af ua Be ow the line of the hidtesaryy amd Bie ee 
j perhbnt it was that made him so Laie aint 
us Be spaces in the many difficult administrative PRaC 































qwas later called upon to solve. err “ 
distinct sacrifice he made when President, McKinley 

oe ae a life position ee: che enjoyed, and that was in 
of his dearest hopes, to 1a; on him the burden of estab- 
eae and order in the inippines, ‘The judgment, tact, 

5 candid 


arith which he smoothed away perplexing: obstacles; 
ish devotion ser which he has upheld the interests of 
r-away people in the face of indifference’at home, were 
to the nation. The same qualities of a wise adjudicator 
been peveatedly, at the kervice of the country. In Cuba, im 
na, in J pecet, it has been necessary only to “send for’ Taft.” 
rstandings are cleared up and difficulties vanish “before 
Beaton rsonility, this calm, clear, disentangling mind, 
ectual integrity and disinterestedness have been as un- 
ible as his quiet strength, his unswerving sense’ of justice; 
ahs honesty. It is not a mind that moves by impulse or 


s tine flashes; it is a mind well poised and ot ringulag 
hat reaches its results by logical gaan which'ao 
DO! antagonize, but convince. 





» COMPARISON OF CANDIDATES. 
(Prom the New. York Journal of Commerce, Dem., July 19, 198.1 








the party he had the 
mstead of | : 7 
principles, teda thee of 
recorded documents of its kind, with a lure for every form of 
for every eager’demand, [6 15 meant 
to catch to hold all for whom 2 bait could be provided, 
except those who think and reason, form convictions for them- 
selves and aét upon principles that they understand. It is a 
tissue of ma ppaahivcett not a body of principles. Tt is not an 
outline for practical legislation or a judicious tion, 
but @ lore for votes and will be worthless when the elpot ons 
over. It is not intended to last beyond that. 
Will sthe le of the United States be deluded _ the 
monstrous claims and the fruitless promises of William: J. 
af tie late fasts with His. appearance is not meteoric as when ibe 
his crown_of thorns and eross of gold at 
eae Se rears ago. He is a. familiar figure and his 
Ast 2 exhibiti has been worked wp with theatrical artifice, 
Ady ‘hnié and not meteoric, and all the sticks and strings 
and wi are visible to, the eye. The tumult and the shout- 
ing cannot be kept up. for months and the people are liable ‘to 
grow sober and go to thinking. Every constructive and conserva- 
tive influence will set to work to save the Government from 
falling into the keeping of a spangled political acrobat and 
mountebank. His elevation to the head of a nation that has had 
eine of presi presidents, worthy at least of respect, for a 
peek Aap Capel would be too absyrd for a people with a sense 
a defeat decorum as well as of humor. He s! go to 
hie time that will make any subsequent pretension 
grotesque evén for him. 











- | [Prom the New York Evening Post, Dem.) ee 
Every one knows where Mr. Taft will always stand; no one 
can tell from year to year where the unstable Bryan will land. 


———ee 





‘This country has and thix country needs better paid, 
better educated, Wetter fed, and better clothed wor 
of a higher type (han nre (o be found im any foreigm country. 
Tt has and it needs 2 higher, more vigorous, and paone pens 
perous type of tillers of the soil than is possessed by any 
other country.—President Roosevelt at Minneapolis, April 


I believe It to be highty beneficial and entirely lawfal 
for laborers to unite in their common interests. They have 
jabor to well, and if they stand together they ane often 
able, all of them, to command better prices for their Inbor 
iF more advantngeous terms of employment than when deal- 
Ses singly, for the necessities of the single employee may 
chim to accept any terms offered him. man 
fiom of funds for the support of Uhoxe who propose 10 
Nerinio the controversy with the employer by. striicing 
is one of the legitimate objects of such organization, [ty 
sbera have the right (to appoint officers who shall 
them as to the course to be taken by them in their 
a to their employer, and if the members choose to 
repose such anthority in any one the offleers may order 
bers. on pain of expulsion, fo join a strike. Having left 
their employment they have right, by persansion sud 
other penceable menns, to induce those who. wonld 
mains nin to Join ihe strike und their union, They may 
0 this by violence, by threats of violence, or by any 
Biker Gonduct equivalent to duresy: It tn only when the 
ds not betterment of the terms of their employment 
or. Radgestuiher:lacrtu? purpose, unlawful pur- 
wees or where the men ute Se a R4 
be properly restra a. 
Bieacbondence with President “Llewelyn Lewis, of the 
1 Federation of Labor, 
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"WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, > 288 
ction iio, rAd ; 
5 a part Sp Rei hemey t ques ‘and not a. para- 
mount not in (anes ‘withhold my views: on 
TERA fore, I have said what 1 said.” 


ft 






© Fat Lontsriite, y., September 12, 1808.1 


¥ 
Ines 4 the New York ree jon T made some 
Pemabd atesttog! the government eer 
tay Beater myself so Rares pal my po- 





not isconstrued, even by those who 
to om ie it. The New York was pre} in 
It was not only written, but it was care: revised, 
Thos what it wanted to state, und 1 have 
“or modify in the statements therein made, What 
- oid sathier sh ws natura! on elaboration of the 


Haren esented, 

wfimetecn ig trom the Democratic pea of “1900 ‘that 
tolerable,” and after 

bese as a tition end that) public ownership should 






o much of the nature of a monopoly aa they must 
ely become public property and. be managed by public 
off ls in the interest of the whole community.” 

be ‘not Know that the country is ready for this legis- 
lation. I do not know that the majority of my: own. party 
Boers, but L believe an increased number of the mem- 
bers of all parties see in public ownership a sure remedy for 
. ‘between persons and places and for the ex- 
tortionate rates for the carrying of freight and passengers, 
_ I then proceeded to outline a system of publie owner- 
ship whereby the advantages of public ownership’ might be 
secured to the people without the dangers of centralization. 
fe contemplates. Federal ownership of the trunk 
lines c nly and the. pg gat = of. local lines by the Several 





VRE) ether expressed it as my opinion that the sahiroaits 
lyes were responsible for the growth of the sentiment 
in favor of public ownership and said that, while IT believed 
rate bill recently enacted should be given a fair trial, we 
expect to see the railroads still more active in politics 
ynless our experience with them differed from the ftpesteate 
we had had with franchise-holding corporations. 
_ This statement of my views has been assailed ‘by some as 
t to force these views upon the Democratic” 
and by some as an announcement of an intention to insist 
Boyne per opowetion of these views in the next) Democratic 
orm, 
| Let me answer these two charges. I Mave tried to make it 
clear that I expressed my own opinion and I have never sought 
to compel the acceptance of my opinion by anyone else. Re- 
one ele to ‘right to do my thinking, I respect the right of every 
o do his thinking. 
If you ask me whether the question of government owner- 
oll bean issue in, the campaign of 1908, T answer I 
know. If you ask me whether it ought to be in’ the 
fi I reply, L cannot tell until I know what the Demo- 
e voters think upom.the ‘subject.’ Tf the Democrats: be- 
the next platform should contain a plank in favor of 
€ mt ownership, then that: plank ought to be ineluded 
the Democrats think it ought not to contain such a plank, 
_such a plank ought not to be included 
\ Th rests with the party to make, the platform and indi- 
ean only advise. I have spoken for myself and for 
Bea only, and I did not know how: the suggestion would be 
received. I am now prepared to confess ta you that % was 
‘been received more favorably than \ expected. 
is this, however, 1 do expect, namely y “ast aed 
}who oppose publie ownership will accompany VSS 
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¢ we were compelled to employ methods that 
eful and very demoralizing, but aewpiyen: 
ig the same and even better results by 


ppi have understood that they were not to be 

Darticigute in State or county governments, and as a 

ave had but little trouble with them, and they have 

pro: s than at any time since, 

‘tion. ‘We recognize that the negro is a producer of 

lly in our cotton fields, and this fact, coupled with 

kind feelings entertained for him by the white 

yhom he has: lived all his life, gives him an opportu- 

luctive labor not enjoyed by his race any- 

eo wv him the right to vote, under certain con- 

Belts ates bit hats never actied him the right to 
honest living. 





Ballot Boxes, We Shot Them, We are Not Ashamed 
of It.” 
gery neg a alert 
4ell you, while I am talking about negro suffrage, why 
so dangerous as voters. In any State where the whites 
they have divided in every Southern State except 
ippi—into Populists and Democrats, the negro 
is been the balance of power, through which one side or the 
wey fontvolied the elections by means of bribery, for the 
yote was a purchasable one. Therefore we have been con- 
by the condition of a large, ignorant, debased yote, thrust 
) fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. * * Yet 
‘ c here and insisted that we must give these people 
and a fair count.” They had it for eight years, as 
bayonets stood there, and in 1876 aed sent more bayo- 
e we had got the devil in us by that time and we did 
meer we had any government, We preferred to haye a 
ti Army officer rather than a government of ca‘ 
- and thieves and scallywags and scoundrels, ane tad 
ything in sight and had mortgaged posterity ; who had_ 
eir felonious paws into the pockets of posterity by issuing 
n that happened, we took the government away, We 
Hot bores. We shot them. We are not ashamed of 
system—foree, tissue ballots, ete.—we got tired our- 
o we had a constitutional convention, and we eliminated, 
id, all of the colored people whom we could under the four- 
and fifteenth amendments. 










of Beings who Have Forgotten the God that Made 
Them.” 

arene, af Hon. ADAM M, BYRD of Mississippi, in daily Qon- 
|. 0th Congress, Ist Session, January 24, 1908.) 

Ol ay ae all things, we are going to stand by our 
laws, though every negro should leave that section. 
ete are fewer colored people in Mississippi to-day than 
ago, and the State is being blessed by their departure. 
st white laborers are largely doing our farm work, 
2 to all the virtues of an enlightened civilication. 























to meet. norma 
protection for 


tes, the in- 
notes by a guaranty fund, providing for t 
Ny admitted as desi 


o 
+ Why, not 


. however, a 


nk. 

‘quite otherwise with the deposit. While the n 
general and social function, the deposit, arises solely 
onal and: voluntary act. x Yat de- 
his own bank and takes the risks implied in a 
ce, thus becoming responsible for his act, as 
when he gives credit, to a buyer or lets a house. 
juently, the reasons for a guaranty of the. notes are 
ie.they, would have no application to the, guaranty 


Soaitor Jas\of course. a obeditor of m bank tat ts, the 
on of a depositor to a bank is only one of many other 
as | isting between creditor and debtor. Is there any- 
peculiar in the case of the depositor which sets him apart 
r ereditors who have voluntarily entered i: 
ation, and which entitles him_alone to pr 
uences of his own acts? V4 one sort of 











iS vie. vas ; 2 
[Hon, George F. Roberts, former Director of the Mint, before the MonYana 
Bankers’ Association Convention.) 5 


The first objection to the guaranty of deposits is that it 
gnores the fundamental defect of our currency system, its 
igidi There is an actual need for more money to handle 
s of the country in the fall of the year than in the 











always come to collapse. A panic comes only once in 
ars, or twenty years, but the strain and cost of our 
currency system, the curtailment of credits, the en- 
need interest charges, the inadequate facilities for teria | 
business of the country, the burden upon the producers o} 
the country, these come every year, and the guarantee of de- 
osits offers no remedy. Instead of seeking to strengthen the 
iki Ce ome and provide the means by which the banks 
sh “meet all the calls upon them, whether those of panic or 
of ite business, this policy proposes that we continue to 
endure the annual evils of the most inadéquate curreney system 
im the world, and confine ourselves to an eed ‘persuade 
rs not to call for their money, Give the bankers of the 
Uni States an institution behind them like the Bank of France 
or the Bank of Germany, and they will meet all demands upon 
them whether prompted by panic or otherwise. 

The second objection to the guaranty of deposits is that it~ 
eliminates character as a necessary factor in the banking busi- 
ness. Under present conditions the investments, the personal 
habits, i character, and abilities of the banker are a 
matter of public interest and constantly under the scrutiny 
of the community. After all allowance is made for occasional 
instances in which the public has been deceived, who can doubt 
that this alert and interested public opinion has_a great in- 
fluence in maintaining proper standards of banking practice? 
We cannot afford to do without that influence. 

‘The conservative banker has some reward to-day in the 
preference which a discriminating public gives him. It is some 
protection against demoralizing competition. He can follow his 
own policy and be assured that at least_a share of the public 
will appreciate his methods and support him, ‘There are people 
who are not influenced in the selection of their bank by the 
hi rate of interest offered on deposits. A banker now 

the reputation of doing a safe business, and cannot afford 
to have a reputation for imprudence or speculative tendencies, 
And yet, although held in check by these powerful considera- 
tions, the pressure of competition carries the business too near 
the danger line now. There is too much competition for de- 
posits now, and the ambition of the more venturesome, and the 
pace they set, puts the whole system under strain. 

But what are likely to be the conditions in the business when 
the public is no Jonger concerned about the management of a 
bank and all the rewards for conservatism and restraints upon 
recklessness are removed? Practically al) the considerations 
which in the past have tended to, safeguard the business and 
advance its standards would be gone. The public would care 
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the Qurrency of their intention to surrender their national charters and en' 
SS paneee syatom, becaiee of the opinion rendered by the nitonnere 
“ae, they cannot mre pereye of wale State he law, 









Agri 
eens ate: tesoemed te Comba 
“ig are of thelr desire to iraw from 
ave iinlicated their intention to surrender 





A maj 
theta they had so ittantion of doing so, ne they were notin sympethy 
the movement, "One national bank, recintly chartered, states ‘that Its 

fin converting from a State bank to the national: system was to 
Fri ‘requirements of the guaranty law.” 








r Union, New York City. 


If 1 am elected President, I shall urge upon Congress, with 
every hope of success, that a law be passed requiring 
filing ina Federal office of a statement of the contribute 
received hy committees and candidates in electio 
of Congress and in such other elections as 
tutionally within the control of Congress,—From 
H. Taft's speech accepting Presidential 




























_ Where ts a class of capitalists who look upon labor anions 
Be per sc vicions and a { radical labor unionists 
who look upon enpital ‘< natural enemy. I believe, 
however, that the great majority of cach class are grad- 
ually becoming more concilintory in thelr attitude, the one 
toward the other. Between them is a larger class, neither 
capital nor labor unionist, who are without prejudices, and 
IT hope [ am one of those.Hon, Wm. H, Taft, at Cooper 
Union, New York City. 





We are winning headship among the nations of the world 
Lecause our people are able te keep their iam average of 
Indjvidual citizenship and to show their mastery In the hurd, 
SpenissyPaskiag life of the age. ‘There whl bG Bactsmaey 
from time to time in our prosperity, but it will contin 
Grow Just so long as we keep up thix high average of Indi- 
Yidual citizenship and permit it to work out its own sal- 
vation under proper economic legisiation.—President Roose- 
velt = April 4, 1903, 














The American people are studying these questions as 
ize their independence, They inaint, 
» upon that liberty which is among 
the most precious their po: 
more and more as the years go b; 
Meense, when great pow is misus 
are abused, they as individuals suffer, and the citizens! ship 
in which they glory is weakened and discredited.—A: 

of Secretary Cortelyou at the annual banquet of the Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce, Syracuse, N. ¥., Tuesday evening. 
April 21, 1908. * 












I have reviewed what have properly come to be known 
ms President Rooxeyvelt's policies. I have attempted to point 
out one or two instances in which I would quality details 
of future polictes which he has sketched, but with these 
minor exceptions as to method, I am glad to express my 

lete, thereugh, and cere sympathy with, and ad- 
miration for, the great conserving and conservative move 
ment ae ‘silo Ce he h with wonderful success initiated 
and car so inr ugainst bitter opposition, to remedy the 
Seale etre Drosperity and prosesve to ue the institadona 
we Inherited from our fathera.—Hon. Wm. H. Taft, 
as, Ohio. 






















Labor needs capital to secure the best production, while 
enpital needs labor in producing anything. The share of 
ench Inborer in the joint product is affected not exactly, 
in m general way, by the amount of capital in use as 
compared with the number of those who labor. The more 
capital in use the more work there is to do, and the more 
Work {Mere is to do the more laborers are mecded. ‘The 
ler the need for laborers the better thelr pay per man. 
rently, it is in the direct interest of the laborer that 
capital shallincrease faster than the number of those who 
work. Everything which legitimately tends to increase the 
accumulation of wealth and its use for production will 
each Inborer a Inrger share in the joint result of cage. 
and labor.-Hon, Wm. H. Taft, at Cooper Walon, Rew Tore 
































PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. ay 


undiminished capacity for public usefulness and a demonstrated 
patriotism ‘be; ‘ond the promptings of personal ainbition, 

Much of President Roosevelt's work and that of his ad- 
ministration is outlined in phe «chapters on the work of the De- 


ber PaNHOAOD HT00 SHT 


eens Important Inejdents in Administration of President 
Roosevelt, 
Abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer “Treaty, | 
Prompt recognition of the Panama. Republie, 
quangeration of work on the Panama Canal. iv 
Pedeatty treaty with Cuba, — r eo 
jation jn the Venesnelan dispute, with Germany, 
England. 

Mediation in San Domingo. | nl 
Mediation in the Russo-Japanese war. sS epee 9 
Mediation in the Central American hostilities, i 
Mediation in the coal strike in the United States. | 
Intezyention in and temporary Cees ey of Cub 
Call of Peace Conference at ‘The lO 
Investigation of packing houses ant Fitciaa ents of pure 

food laws. n ‘ 
Postoffiece department: investigations. 
‘SES eae of laws with reference to Interstate carriers. 
itlement of the Alaskan boundary, dispute. 
Establishment of the Irrigation and Reclamation Service, ‘ana 
extension of forest reserves. mn 











Defense ggainet injurious importations ix ag necessa 
and justifial an aemy and aayy.—Hon. Bl EL Jones 


t 
Changes In tariff kchedules am with pute ty We minds ol ly 
by those whose devotion to the ‘principe of protection is be- 
youd question—From President Roosevelts apecel: of neeemt- 
unece, 





We cannot help Inbor by reducing the value of the mone: 
io which Tabor is" pald,—Hon, Wm. McKinley to deteg ation | 
workingmen, August 24, 1896, 


The business world—that is,\the entire American world 
can not afford, if it has any regard for its own welfare, even 
to consider the advisability of abandoning the present Gea 
ae system,—President Roovevelt at Minnéarolis, Ajril 

BOB. xt Shie 


sw lait 








We 
public service as a cownrd in the army, The murderer takes 
a single life; the corraptionist in public life, whether he be 
bribe giver or bribe taker, strikes at the heart of the: 
monwealth—President Roosevelt's speech at Sherman ‘etn 
unyelling, Oct. 15, 1D03. P 

It is always safe to array yourself on the side of your 
country: it is always safe to stand against lawlessness and 
repudiation.—Maj. McKinley at Canton, Sept. 23; 1896, 


We have lower interest and higher wages, more money 
and fewer morigages.—President McKinley. : 


While this is a big country, it Is not now, and m: hie’ 
sever he, big enough knowing y to admit into the rauks of 
itm citizenship any avowed disorganizer of government or 
any avowed scoffer at our republican institutions. But our 
hands are outstretched to those who vome to us with worthy 

purpose.—Postmaster-General Cortelyou, 


The only antitrust law on the Federal Gain hooks bears 
the name of a Republican Senator. The law) creating an 
Intérstate Commerce Commission bears the name of another 
Republican Senator und all the Inw. in being enforced iby. 
Republican President—Hon, E. L. Hamilton, in Congress, 
April 14, 1904, yam 


We do well to give the sanction of the Federal law. dove 
principle of atbilcaltoms: We whould -Beconrame ox 
Eentond uid matbal respect between embioger and emplayer, 
Between the commoxcncriers of intarsiate: commarsecand 
(hetr employees. —Hon, C- W. Fairbanks, tn U. 8. Semate;, Ma 
#2, 1808, | 























One yital, dominating fact confro: the Dem Sie, 
warty which no. oratory, which (no. eloqmenc: pitch. 0 

Thctavie can ohieure: HRV ANS NOMINADION MEANS CMOS 
EXEOTION.—New York World, 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 








tions with other countries and peoples throw ie the De- 
partment of State an enormous amount of wo 
exaggeration to say that the work of that Department today is 
at least eight times as great as it. was ten years ago. 

Consideration of the series of important events in the Orient, 
the open door policy in China, the insistence upon Chinese 
territorial and administrative entity during the Boxer trouble, 
the settlement of the Panama Canal question, the growth in 
the anthority and recognition of the Monroe Doctrine after Mr. 
Hay became Secretary of State, the expansion of foreign markets 
for American goods, Secretary Root's efficient and 
emphatic insistence upon the application of the inciple of 
international arbitration in a practical way to disputes between 
nations, the t improvement brought about by him in the 
diplomatic and consular service, and the closer relations between 
the United States and Latin America, will show in what direc- 
tions have been our greatest activities and achievements in the 
world of diplomacy, and what they are likely to be in the imme- 
Site Paton Ne Pa ea in Ra aeyre! of the pee has been 

in diplomatic triumphs of an important an reaching 

character than the last ten years, 


Settlement of Large Cinims of American Citizens against 
Foreign Governments. 

During the administration of Presidents McKinley and Roose- 
velt there were collected and settled through the henarheent 
of State and its representatives abroad claims of American citi- 
zens against foreign governments amounting in the aggrevate 
to the enormous sum, of $27,546,892.28. This record illustrates 
and marks one of the greatest practical achievements of our 

lomacy, 

ual in importance with the practical pecuniary triumph 
and of the vast sum of money gained through the medium of 

‘ific adjustment for American claimants was the great gan 
in international good feeling due to the settlement of the many 
disputes of long standing growing out of these claims. 





Many Important Treaties Made. 

‘The record of the Department of State in the matter of treaty 
making during the last ten years is a noteworthy one. The 
treaties range in subject from the settlement,of claims of, pri- 
vate citizens. to the control and construction of the Payama 
Canal and the settlement of the fisheries controversy with Great 
Britain, which has extended over nearly a century, 

Among the, more important of these compacts are those pro- 
viding for the extradition of -fugitives from: justice, the list 
including conventions with Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Den- 
mark, Great Britain (a supplementary treaty extending the cate 
logue of extraditable crimes), Guatemala, Mexies Gs ween 

38h 
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about mainly Bptipar ester of ae American delegates, Presi- 


impartiality. But he declined the honor and referred Be seat 
ring powers to the Permanent. Arbitration Tribunal as the ‘Proper = 
place to adjust their controversy. 

The dele; of the United States to the Pan-American Con 
ference of: oar eae Spe which met in the City of 
Mexito in 1901-2, were p ent in the adoption of a number 
of conventions and agreements for the better regulation of the 
commerce and intercourse of the American states, and 
these was a convention for the settlement by arbitration 
claims not susceptible of diplomatic arrangement. ’ 

But while President Roosevelt has committed himself ‘50 
heartily to international arbitration, he recognizes that there 
are some political questions which may not be proper to submit, 
to soch an adjustment. The Alaskan boundary had in recent 
years become a matter of serious controversy, and stood as an 
obstacle to the maintenance of peaceful relations with Canada. 
In yiew of our long and undisputed occupation of the territory 
im question the President declined to allow the reference of 
the controversy to The Hague court, but instead he proposed, 
the creation of a judicial ‘eiiahal of an equal number of mem- 
bers from each country, feeling confident that our claim would 
be established by such a body. Against much opposition and 
prediction of failure such a tribunal was created, and its de- 
cision has happily confirmed the wisdom of the Pre-ident’s. 
action, peacefully settled this irritating controversy, sand re+ 
stored good relations with our northern neighbors. 1t has. 
proved one of the most notable diplomatic triumphs of, our 
Government. 

With the active participation of the delegates of vhe United 
States, the Second International Peace Conference ‘at The’ Hag 
in the summer of 1907 entered into agreements which consti- 
tute one of the greatest advances ever made towards the rea~ 
sonable and peaceable regulation of. international conduct. 
Twelve treaties agreed upon at that Conference, all designed. 
for reducing the probability or mitigating the horrors of war. 
have been approved by the Senate and ratified by the President 
of the United States. Important among these treaties was the 
agreement, proposed and urged upon the Conference by “the 
United States, under which all the civilized, powers agree not to 
use force for the collection of contract debts claimed by their 
citizens against other countries, so long as the alleged debtor 
seeks the protection of arbitration as to the justice and the- 
amount of the debt or time and mode in which it ought to be 


Following the action of The Hague Convention in providing 
x facilities for the use of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague, the United States has concluded general 
treaties of arbitration with England, France, Spain, Portugal, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Italy, 
Mexico, and Japan, while miny other similar treaties are in 
wourse of negotiation. Under the general treaty with Great 
Britain the two countries have agreed to arbitrate before: The 
Hague Tribunal the difficult and vexatious questions whieh for 
more than a century have caused so much ill-will and controversy 
ing the rights of our fishermen in the fisheries on the 
coasts of Newfoundland and the maritime Provinces of Canada. 
Negotiations for the settlement of the various controversies 
with Canada have been undertaken and great progress toward 
the complete settlement. of the controversies been made. 
The Surveyors appointed by the two countries have nearly com- 
pleted the marking of the boundary of Alaska in accordanve 
with the decision of the Tribunal of 1903, a new treaty has beew 
made for the adjustment of all other questions relating Ao Une 
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and settled at less than $20,000,000, for which. interest and sink 


-w prosperity. republic's credit been 
Ba. Sep sen es prommnaita.» The covealiga: coals aaelia 


undertaken, and civil quiet and adequate revenues for the main- 
tenance of the peau assured and danger of foreign in- 
Poke nding civil 

whiamparea 1906, an impel war in Cuba Jed 
to the intervention of the United States under the wisely de- 
vised terms of the Cuban Constitution and American statutes 
which regulated the relations between the two countries. The 
opposing forces were induced to lay a sa 
turn to their homes, all differences having been justed,.2 mew 
census of the island has been taken and on the is of that 
census new and fair elections are being held for the recon 
stitution of a Cuban Government; and the control of the island 
is to be restored by the United States to the real chiens ote he 
Cuban people during the coming winter. 


The Consular Service. 


e many notable achievements of the administration 
of Pretent Roosevelt few have been of more importance to the 
individual American than the reorganization of the consular 
service and placing it upon an efficient basis. — 

The consular officers of no other government have such varied 
and important duties to perform as have the consular officers 
of the United States. or these duties ane none are so 
important ‘as those relating to the protection of American citi- 
zens and their interests abroad. Our consuls have displayed un- 
usual ability in discharging these duties. American citizens 
arrested or subjected to annoyance in foreign countries have, 
with rare exceptions, found the American consuls energetic and 
successful in their behalf. In China, Central and South America 
the consular officers have been called upon to perform, delicate 
and trying duties of a diplomatic character and haye dischar; 
those duties with rare tact and ability, .They haye cared 
and sent home the bodies of Americans who have died a) 
and haye collected and forwarded to legal representatives in 
this country the property of deceased American citizens in 
foreign countries. 

_ But perhaps the most. significant and valuable work, in a 
money sense, that has been achieved by the consuls has been in 
the way of detecting and preventing attempts to defraud the 
eustoms. In their investigations of values of merchandise ex- 
ported to. the United States pur consuls have shown wonderful 
skill and industry, and thei? work in the direction of prevent- 
ing exporters to the United States from undervaluing their 
merehandise has resulted in yast increases in the customs dues 
collected, An approximate idea of the value of this work of 
our ¢onsuls may be formed when it is recalled that the work of 
one consular officer alone has increased receipts from customs 
about one million dollars a year since 1898, a total of six 
milion dollars in six years. There are 330 consular officers who 
are carrying onthe same kind of work. They are for the most 
part equally energetic and efficient, and it is estimated that fully 
ten million dollars haye been saved to the revenues of the 
United States by the actiye, intelligent and persistent efforts of 
our consuls abroad. It is safe to say that this branch of our 
service alone has saved about ten times its total cost to the 
Government. 
By means of a series of carefully planned instructions the 
ent has secured a degree of cooperation on the part 
of consuls with Treasury, officials that has hitherto been un- 


\ The consuls have rendered a great deal of varied and im- 
egal service to other departments of the Government than 
the Treasury... Acting under recent instructions our consuler, 
have been of great assistance to the Navy De 
| imethe apprehension of deserters and stragglers, trom St NS 
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lowest rules of the service after examination by a beard of 
which the Chief Examiner of the Civil Service Commission is a 
member; requiring all the higher posts to be filled by promotion 
of men from the lower grades on the basis of elfiviency alone; 
and requiring appointments to be made so as to secure pro- 


Te service oung” meu of Rigtt dethititoheh aaa esed lent ohare 


acter are being appointed to the lower ranks of the service, 
offices are being maintained on a better scale, and in every way 
the organization has been vastly inrproved.. «> ‘ 

Our consulates are.on the whole in excellent condit-ou, both 
as regards the general character ofthe consuls and their wor! 
and their manner of performing it, and it may justly be’: 
that we haye reasdn to congratulate ourselves ig ee ‘the | 
sonnel and efficiency of the consular service. e 
corps, which suffered great demoralization during the d 
from 1893 to 1897, owing to the violent, ill-judged, and who! 3H 








removals, has been brought to its present state ‘of 
usefulness, cleanness, and high efficieney during the last ten 
years. ‘Taken as a whole, it is composed of a } rand better 


type of men than it has ever before been able to enlist, and it 
Ws doing much better ang more intelligent work. A few years 
ago our consular service would hardly have challenged t'e end 
lation of other countries. To-day it is regarded by the best 
authorities abroad as the most efficient organization of ios kind 
in the world for increasing the sale of goods, for stimulating 
home industry and enterprise, and for informing exporters as 
to trade conditions in every important market of the globe. — 
| Throughout the recent consular reform ‘moyement in 
England the American consular service was constantly held 
up as a model of what the British service should be. An 
fish trade journal said: “The United States is ahead of the 
world in regard to quick consular reports.” An eminent Ger- 
‘man alithority on consular matters recently referred to United 
States consular officers as “inspectors of our exports, and 
Vigilant sentinels who spy out every trate opening or ativan 
and promptly teport on it.” They “dive into the economic con- 
dition of their districts and obtain information the result of 
which is discernible -in the steadily increasing expartations.of 
their home country. * *. * )The United States consular 
officers giye their Goyernment better seryice ard better, in- 
formation than any on earth.” ; oan 
Improvements have also been made in the selection of young 
men for the diplomatic service ‘by requiring them to sn- 
strate their fitness before a board of examiners, ‘The prinei- 
ple of promotion for efficiency and merit has been Consistently 
applied in the diplomatic service, 








Noel 


The American system of locating manufactories wext to 
the plow and the pasture has produced a result noticeable 
by the intelligent portion of all commercial nations—Grant. 


If we have good wages, they are better by being paid to 
good dollars, and if we have poor wages they ure made 
poorer by being paid in poor dollars.—Maj. MeKinley to dele- 
gation of workingmen, at Canton, 1896, 


(We have established in the istnndé m government by 
ns assisted by Filipinos. We are steadily striving 
transform this into self-covernment by the Fillpinos as= 
ied by Americans.—Presideni Roosevelt's speech accept- 
ing 1904 nomination 





We are the trustees and guardians of thé whole Filipino 
ple, and peculiarly of the Ignorant masses, and our trast 
not dischargced until those masses are given education 
cient to know their civil rightx and maintain them 
inst ® more powerful clnsx and safely to exercise the 

political franehixe.—Hon, Wim. H, Taft, in special report to 
“President. 
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preg for the sh which are Meroe? bi Ret 
nized that the best cure for und ible citizens is” 
tests as will develop the fact of their undesirability Pe tk they. 
have been added to the voting strength of the country. In their 
examination of the claims of aliens for citizenship, the officials 
of the Department of Justice have not only been able to seen 
the rejection of the applications of undesirable persons, 
have been able to assist in the naturalization of aliens 
addition to the bedy politic is desirable, and they have 
also been able to secure the cancellation of certificates of nat- 
nralization formerly obtained by aliens before the present law 
went into effect. Too high an estimate cannot be put uj the 
of a tarefal scritiny and examination of applications for 
naturalization. Many of the ills which threaten the political, 
sotial and evonomie affairs of the United States at the present 
time may, in all probability, be checked by the denial of Slee 
ship te those who, from ignorance, imperfect 
1 d views, are likely to become additions to iguoteny ey venal, 
or vicious classes of voters constituting a constant temptation to 
undesirable political methods from the fact that they cannot be 
eee yoa by those considerations and arguments which are suc- 
eessfuly addressed to the reason of the thousands of naturalized: 
opens now fully in accord and sou paid the aims and 
of the Government of the tes. To these ud 
new naturalization Inw and the work of the Department of 
Justice as a means of assistance in securing American citizen- 
ship are guaranties that such citizenship, once attained, will 
not be cheapened and depreciated by a too easy access under 
unfair, unequal, and inequitable conditions. 


Ended the Lottery Swindles, 


the Administration of President Roosevelt has seen the final 
destruction of the lotteries which had for years been, in the 
opinion of the large majority of the people of the United States, 
a great national evil, Although legislation was passed in_ 1895 
tended to eradicate this immorality, by reason of delays 
weet to litigation and to various evasions, on the part of those 
interested in the lottery business, the Government was not able 
until 1903 to put effective measures into operation for the ter- 
mination of the illegal transactions involved. In 1903 a fav- 
vr decision was secured from the Sapte Court and until 
i, one device after another was disclosed the active in- 
tions of the Secret Service, and pcuetint by prompt and 

ous prosecutions by the Department of Justice, until, in 
May of the year last mentioned, complete cases were made 
oe the officers of the Honduras National Lottery Company, 








successor of the Louisiana State Lottery Company, ‘The 

ts involved, for the first time, acknowledged their defeat, 

Pi without contesting the cases, pleaded guilty, paid fines ag- 

ting $264,700, and agreed to go out of business and sur- 

fener ail of the paraphernalia of the Company to the Govern 

for destruction. This was the company which had been 

ain the very large proportion of the, lottery business in the 

country, and which had been able, by various secret devices, i 
continue in business, although at a constantly increasing expen 

risk, The result 6f this successful prosecution LeeaNtees 

e last of the lottery operations, which had a widespread field, 

the warfare of the administration has ended in a complete 

oat over the chief organization conducting such a business, 


ization which at one time deemed itself ataast wo 
le on account of the resources and infuence ot The Pet 
interested, 
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as @ consequence of the agitation ponte and the prosecutions 
sustained in the Federal courts, this evil has been substantially 
and a healthful public opinion created in the direction 


checked 

woe ha a a ee ee 
connection surroun 

ing conditions of peonage, it has been developed that this offense 

gone hand in hand with setae 


of the contract labor laws, and that a pyres of 
aliens had found its outlet ee ce -wilivas ‘ion, paeeciad taper th iS im- 


ported under conditions which remnitedd ‘in “the: foreible: restric: 
tion of aliens within labor camps and charges: against them of 
indebtedness for current support which, added to the cost 

to this country, made a snm total which it was al 
Lqonten: that they should diseharge. While it is true ip 
has not been possible to obtain convictions on some of the it 
dictments ,which have been secured, this failure has. heed 
large part, due to local influences and circumstances and the 
result of the convictions, which haye been obtained. was a whole- 
“sale release of persons who had been held to involuntary seryi- 
tude under the plea of requiring them to pay their debts, such 
debts, it must be remembered, being deecnene ls, made up of 
exorbitant and unjust charges. this’s method of securing labor 
has heen effectively restricted, if not wholly suppressed, by the 
activity of the Administration, and the investigations and efforts 
to punish those involved in these infractions of the Federal Jaws 
are being continued and will be continued by the present Ad- 
ministration. 








‘The national credit is of too paramount importance and 
Eee ree (feist AE cer of cniitd em senyant Chepeetn:sernrs uses ae 
Kinley, in House of Representatives, April 15, 1878. 


I am President of all the people of the mies tt Staten, 
without regard to creed, color, birthplace, unas rt 
social Condition. My aim ix to do eval and er exact justi 
Ss among them all—President Roosevelt, ip a. statement a 
sxscutive council Amerienti Feileration of Labor, Sep' 








Bursiizend “combany cusagee 18” interstate, commexce 
should not be permitted, therefore, to i or bon ¥ 
put them on sale in the market exc: after ad apa vee 

by the intersinte commerce Commission that the securities 

do with the BpProval (of the gual intauonlifcie. ay legiti- 
boat ‘railroad purpose.—Hon. Wm. H. Taft, at Columbus, Ohio. 


‘Passed at the instance of Mr. Roosevelt, it (ihe Rate’ Taw) 
siands as a monument to the principle which has Le 
cessantly maintnined in speech and action, that, ihe La 
must be so made that they can be enforced nx well again Jt 
the sins of the wealthy and the powerfal ugninat those 
of the poor.Hon. Wm. H. Taft, at Columbus, Ohio, | 


. Bryan asks me what I would do with the trasts. 

er that I would restrain unlawful trasts with all the 
Smicieney of injunctive process and would punish with all 
the severity of criminal prosecution every attempt on the 
Bart of agaregated capital fhrough the Hiegal moanw I 
lexeribed to suppress competition.—Hon. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


You must face the fact that only harm will come from «© 


























P sition to atiack the so~enlled trusts in a vindle 
by measures conceived solely Ps 
them, without regard ay to whether er net discrimination 


Khould be made between the goad and evil in them, 
without even any regard an to whether a necessary sequence 

of the nection would be the hurting of other interests.—Presi- 
tent Roosevelt at Cincinnati, Sept. 20, 1902. 


yery one who knows anything about the management of 
railroads knows thnt there has been a revolution in respect to 
thelr obedience to the law. No longer are special privileges 
d to the few—no longer are seeret rebates extended to 
p the monopoly of the trusts, The railroads are oper- 
ating Within the law, and the rallrond directors and vllleers 
Stockholders ought to rise up ond call blessed the men 
Eeasare responsible for the passage of the Rate bill,— 
Hon. Wm. H, Taft, nt Kansas City, Mo. 








It would be hard to find in modern times a better examute 
of peter el ROaSenenPtiyS statesmanship than ri RET LER 
og eel shave given to the Philippine bslands. fren 

onevelt nt Providence, R. Ly AWEUAL 2B, AOE 
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necessarily to be a man capable of for him in the im- 
mediate supervision of all military , for i the eg 
ning of the government of the newly acquired territory 
War Secreta was not only requted to ie and pres 

laws, but was called upon likewise to interpret fan ae 
Praagits 4 Sie, pear 

In the beginning of the new and anomalous conditions that 
prevailed, the Secretary of War was virtually the framer of 
three separate governments for three different alien people, a 
task so well accomplished that in a little more ‘than three 
years the Cubans were enabled to hoist their own flag as a 
separate and independent nation, while the Porto Ricans and 
the Vilipinos were quickly permitted to enjoy civil forms) of 
government with only a mere fractional element of mili Ph 
control, without the cost of a dollar to the United Sta‘ 
‘Treasury except for the money paid in salaries to Federal 
officers. y 

The Work in the Philippines, 
After the close of hostilities with Spain it became neces- 
to deal with the insurrection in the Philippine Islands, 

which continued with unvarying success on the part of the 
United States troops until the a insurgents dwindled 
into mere bands ef guerillas, who finally gave up their arms 
and surrendered when, on March 21, 1901, Aguinaldo was cap- 


There is no prouder or more honorable page in the history 
of our army than that covering the period of its suppression 
of the Filipino insurrection, Although the campaign against 
the organized Filipino troops was swift and short, lasting only 
about a year, the guerilla warfare that ensued carried, on by 
the various bodies of insurrectos of the different parts of the 
islands, covering an extensive area of operations, required a 
degree of zeal and labor on the part of our aay seldom, if 
eyer before, experienced by any military troops in the civil- 
ized world, Scattered over the vast expanse of territory our 
seyenty thousand soldiers that were at one time in the Philip- 
pine Islands were distributed at nearly six hundred stations; 
large pursuing columns were also undergoing untold hardships, 
generals and private soldiers all alike without regard to rank 
for a great part of the time carrying their own rations and pos- 
sessing no other camp equipage than the half shelter tent. or 
rubber blanket carried on the person. It is difficult to convey 
any adequate idea of the extent of these military operations im 
the Philippines or the strain upon the physical endurance of our 
soldiers, who for the first time in the army's career were ex- 
periencing the sickening and debilitating service in the tropios, 
marching over flooded rice fields, wading through dangerous 
swollen streams, crossing angry rivers on improvised rafts, 
often under hostile fire—all this without the usual place. of 
rest in camp, without shelter: from rain or sun, and often 
without cooked food. 

Wherever the permanent occupation of our troops was ex- 
tended in the Philippine Islands civil law was quickly put in 
foree, courts were organized, and the most learned and com- 
petent native lawyers appointed to preside over them. A: sys- 
tem of education was introduced in 1899, and in that year the 
Seeretary of War reported to Congress that & grenter number 
of good schools, offering facilities for primary instruction, then 
existed in the Philippines than at any previous time in their 
history, 

China, Relief Expedition. 


In June, 1900, conditions became so seriously threatening 
in China that the United States, though reluetant to take any 
intrusive part in the affairs of that vast country, was eom- 
pelled to send a regiment of United States infantry from Manila, 
With suitable transportation, medi¢al officers, and rapid fring, 
guns, under instructions to the commanding officer Wm sonter 
pees “the Admiral commanding the American feck wh Tees 
to report to the United States Minister ot Pein Ts 
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The work of the War Departinent thronghout. ail this history 
tink WM has heen tremendous in inass, varied ane eseeiy 
“th piterd States fro Valley 
ark of the nation, ab 
every Antic 
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8 achievements in the 
where ih server firsh a4 
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How the d a and 
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aoldiers have dene for bun nl the flag, andl what ine 
provements have been made in th ry service ter strengthen 
the countrys defenses and ibe preparedness for war, it in the 
purpore of this chapter briefly to describe, 
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‘the War with Spain, 


Jurt prior te the outhrenk of the Spinich War the atrength m 
the regulse ariny “nsx about 26.010 enlisted men and 218 
officers, Under the Mresident’s first and second entia far tongs 
in April and May, 129%, the strength of the army, inelnding 
regulire and volunteers, was quickls inereased te 11.10% affect 
fy entated tn Meanvhi ei moved ae aw 
aring, the war ath Spain had practionlly been ended with an ite 
7 or expeditionary force of lesa than reventeen thet 
cond men, whe had heesine master of the Irland 
Cuba, though there were abationed on the island ab that tim? 
kh000 veteran Spaniah roldierr, vin, according to the prite 
ciple of the earvivs! of the fittest, were rewarded an the 
ened reronnnts of the aemy of 710.000 men which Hpabn 
site Cuttin. 













































DiMeult Tasks Following the War with Somtm, 
‘The war with Spain ended. ihe nex Oeee 
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to the other was undertaken. By April 1, 1899, there 
was completed a system (of 2,500 miles, eq er 





to Baracoa, in the east. The central line from Habana to 
tiago, completed in about three months, was a work of the 
greatest importance to Cuba, which the Spaniards had a 
ently never even ventured to undertake. The Comma 
General in Habana had communication with every point of im- 
portance in Cuba, and the various camps and garrisons bad 
been provided with their local systems of communications. At 
the time of the fransfer of affairs to the Cuban Govs 
May 20, 1902, this stable and permanent system had been’ ex- 
tended from San Juan y Martinez, at the western end of the 
island, to Cape Maysi, on the extreme eastern end, embracing 
3,500 miles of wires and giving communication to every towhy 
city, or seaport of importance in Cuba. © 

' is 


Reduction of the Army. i 


“Active military operations on the part of the United States 
ing been completed, the War Department proceeded imme- 
tely to the reduction of the military establishment. “The 

of the Acts of Congress of ‘April 23nd and 26th, 
1898, providing for the increase of the army in the ‘be; 
of the war with Spain, required that at the end of the war the 
entire volunteer force shonld be discharged from further mili- 
tary service and the army reducetl to a peace basis. “Thus it 
became necessary four months after its mobilization to dis- 
the entire volunteer force, whieh in August, 1898, con- 
sted of 5,216 officers and 110,202 men, leaving for all the duty 
which the army had then to perform in the United States, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippine Tslands, only 2.324 officers and 
#44 enlisted men of the then authorized regular army, but 
this number was by Acts of Congress subsequently increased to 
65,000" regulars and 45,000 volunteers. 
On February 2, 1901, an act was paSsed to increase the effi- 
ciency of the permanent military establishment, awthorizin 
whe President to maintain a regular army according to — 
y of the time, from a minimum of 59,191 to a maximum 
‘of 100,000. ic mbar 
\ The improvement of conditions in the Philippine Islands in 
the if and simmer of 1901 made it unnecessary to main 
tain the maximum’ strength of the army authorized by ee 
and on May 8th of that year an order was made fixing the 
reduced strength of the ‘several organizations in a manner 
to place the aguregate enlisted strength of the army, inelud- 
a staff departments, at 77,287. i van 
~ In 1903 the army was feduced ‘to the minimum ‘allowed by 
Taw, and even that minimum number was further reduced on 
account of discharges for various reasons, which left the arm, 
55,500 enlisted men, of which number only 15,510 remained 4j 
e Philippine [slands, whereas now according to latest J 
Gial reports the total gatrison strength in the Philippine Ts- 
Jands numbers 13,584 officers and men, 
~ Acursory statement of this Kind cannot give any intelligent 
idéa of the amount of work that devolved upon the War De- 
it throughout this period: The United States was re- 
ically to raise and disband two distinct armies’ be- 
tween April, 1898, and July 1, 1901,—one army for the Span- 
ish-American War, which was required to be disbanded immedi- 
ately after the signing of the treaty of peace with Spain, and 
the other army to put down the insurrection in the Philippine 
Islands, which under the law was disbanded between January 1, 
and June 30, 1901. 








iy Control of Tropi¢al Diseases. 

“Jn June, 1900, the campaign against yellow tever Ga Yas 
of Cuba was begun by the meifiica\ officers of ke eessy~ 
disease, which was known by ‘authentic records "US 
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possible comparatively easy and safe. L 
Aretie trails, por which many a pro: in 
have lost his life had it not been refuge hot 
established, ox £5 ir - “ 
Road Work, | 


hy Since ine spring of 1905 a Board farm, pioreey arpsiot 
by the Secretary of War have been Pr most. ser- 
vice in openir and develo: he great natural resources 
of Al Red hy een ruetion pean ling wagon roads, ’ 
and | Se Es a ited a tarts 3 feos 9 as 
of wagon 400 miles of winter sled road, 300 miles of 
‘am and pack trail, completed three river bridges and in- 
Stalled three ferries, — : 7 wes 
“The beneficial effects of this road and bridge work were 
parent at once, and have been speedily followed an Ee 
able reduction in freight rates and a saving of in - 
portation. : j 
“PROFITING BY LESSONS OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN, 
- The unprepared condition of the country and the Govern- 
ment for war, disclosed at the beginning of the war with Spain 
and painfully apparent as the weeks and months of preparation 
and of the war itself passed, led the administrations of Presi- + 








‘dents McKinley and Roosevelt to enter upon and carry out a 


deliberate and well thought out plan of reorganizing and 
strengthening the military service for purposes of national 
defense and for increasing its usefulness to the country 
in times of peace. That these plans have resulted in great im- 
vements in all these lines can but be apparent from the 
acts here presented, and that the results fully justify the work 

Gndertaken and carried ont is eqially apparent. \ 

- ‘The war with Spain demonstrated: 

- That the organization of the Army, inherited with few 
inodifieations from the fathers of the Revolution, was inelastic, 
seriously defective in some details, obsolete in others. 

‘That the United States was absolutely without any effective 
toast defense system, especially so far as'concerned the mining of 
harbors. f 
That not only should the artillery corps be enlarged, but 
that it should be divided so as to make the mobile and immobile 
sections of it complete in organization under separate and dis- 
tinct heads. Therefore the coast artillery proper was made to 
consist of the immobile part of the artillery, while the field ar- 
tillery, which is the mobile fighting element, was organized into 
vegiments wholly separate and apart) from the coast artillery. 

That better organization in the mannfacturing and supply 
departments of the army was absolutely necessary. ‘here was 
lack of munitions and other materials of war, as well as+lack 


of arms, both small and large. 


That a general staff system was imperatively needed in our 
arms to co-ordinate and supervise the military operations of 
the yarious branches with a view to promoting the general 
efficiency of the army and securing a condition of preparedness 
for any emergency it might be called upon to meet. 

That our regular army should bé enlarged to a size more 
nearly corresponding to the magnitude of the country and its 
need for national defense. A 

That our militia system should ‘be improved, its organi- 
zation and discipline assimilated to. that of the Regular Army, 
with which its members should be brought into more intimate 
contact and relationship. d 


PRINCIPAL ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT 
. UNDER THE PRESENT NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, 


7 War Department Administration. 
‘The War Department has been entirely reorganized and today 
its administrative methods are better ‘systematized ard pro- 
duce quicker and more satisfactory results than ever before in 


the history of the War Department. 








the lists. of t ports recommended by the Endicott Board 


for 
ese rearrangements and additions embraced 
the new scheme of the Taft Board were due to the 


of the very first importance, and regarded the completion of 
fortifications at the entrance to Long Island Sound as only 
second to the consideration due to esapeake Bay. It will 
thus be seen that by taking all necessary action looking to the 
complete defense of the entrances’to Chesapeake Bay, which 
command the approaches to both Washington and Baltimore, 
and the entrance to Long Island Sound, which constitutes the 
first line of defense of New York City against naval attack 
from that direction, the Taft Board has taken the precaution 
to look well after the hitherto neglected national metropolis 
as well as the national Capital, The Taft Board also tool up 
the demands of Puget Sound, which in recent years has become 
of the greatest strategic and commercial importance, due 
to the completion in the extreme northwest of great railway 
systems, the rapid development of commercial, agricultural and 
manufacturing interests, and the establishment of a navy yard 
containing the only dry dock on the Pacific coast with a 
capacity for a battleship. In addition to these important reeom- 
Mmendations, the Taft Board likewise considered and devised 
a scheme for fortifying the insular possessions, inelu 
Manila, Honolulu, and San Juan, whose military importance as 
nayal bases and coaling stations, aside from other consider- 
ations, demanded proper attention, and furthermore provided 
for fortifying the Isthmian Canal ports of Colon and Panama, 
two most important projects, to be paid for out of the Panama 
Canal fund. 

Notwithstanding all the important changes made in the sys- 
tem of national defenses, the plan of the Taft Board contem- 
plates that adequate defenses may be secured for both the 
Atlantic and Pacific consts for $277,299 less than that esti- 
mated by the Endicott) Board; and that the defense of the 
twenty-two ports cominon to both the former and the present 
systems can be completed for $22,896,606.00 less than the sum 
originally proposed by the Endicott Board, if omission be made 
from the comparison of estimates for ammunition and sites. 


Small Arms. 

New models of rifles. bayonets, and entrenching tools have 
heen adopted, manufactured, and issued since 1906, not only to 
the regular army, but to the organized militia of the States as 
well, 
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projects 
‘carried. 
ne tou tases oa acme 
ears, range from 


the bays and bri armed ports where “rich navies ride,” to 
the mena iniattea diss texcelcy and inlets over which the. ucts 
of the | ) are carried to market in rowboats and 
schooners, or lumber from our virgin forests is floated in 
raits. In 1896, about 7,500 men were employed on river and 
harbor works, whereas during the past year more than 15,000 
have been given regular and profitable employment, an increase 
of 100 per cent, ¢ : 
“To convey an accurate understanding of the magnitude of 
the internal commerce using our waterways, and of the work 
that has been accomplished for its convenience, is an almost 
impossible task, The constant growth in size, draft, and carry: 
g of vessels navigating the inland waterways, as well 
as those sinloy ad on the seaboard, has necessitated increased 
depths and widths of channel. Twenty-five years ago harbor 
of from 12 to 25 feet were considered ample, but depths 
of 20, 35 and even 40 feet are now required in our important 
harbors, and have already been acquired or provided for, 
Among the results accomplished up to the. ent time 
may be mentioned the increased depths and widths. of chan- 
nels inthe great harbors of the country, particularly Charles- 
ton, where the depth has been increased from 10 to 26 feet; 
Ambrose Channel, New York Harbor, where the original avail- 
able depth of 16 feet has been increased to 35 feet, and it is 
‘will be still further increased to 40 feet by the year 
ind Galveston, where the original depth of 9 feet has 
been increased to a ruling depth varying between 2744 and 30 
feet; the improyement of the ports and rivers tributary to the 
Great Lakes, which has developed a marine performing’ a ser- 
se greater than that done by one-quarter the eritire railway 
equipment of the nation, and forming a means of trans 
jon costing only about one-ninth of the cost of the same 
e by rail; the construction of canals, and thirty-two differ: 
slack-water systems as artificial aids to the navigation 
rivers, such as the St. Mary’s Falls Canal, through which 
. passed during the calendar year 1907, 15,643 vessels, 
ting 32,001,110 registered tons, and carrying 42,631,846 
of freight, and 32,875 passengers. The corresponding 
igures for the Suez Canal for the same period are as follows: 
Number of vessels, 4,273 (of which 64 were men-of-war, trans- 
ports, etc.); ean and net tonnage respectively of merchant 
vessels, 20,307,880 and 14,596,478; gross and net tonnage, 
respectively, of men-of-war, transports, ete, 245,301 | and 
131,848; total gross and net tonnage, respectively, 20,533,241 
and 14,728,326; total number of passengers, 261,275 (of 
Which 105,686 were military and 158,589 civil); the improvement 
of the Mississippi river and its tributaries, aggregating more 
than 16,000 miles of navigable waterways, reaching the very cen- 
ter of the country and affording a cheap and ready means of 
the vast products of farm and mine; the im- 
of various important harbors and waterways on the 
ineluding the Columbia River, which penetrates 
the forests of Washington and the grain-bearing regions 
of Oregon, and into which, since improvement, the largest 
vessels can now enter and depart without difficulty—in short, 
part of our seacoast, from St. John to the Rio Grande, 
from San Diego to Puget’ Sound, more than 23,000 miles in 
e t, and every section of the country traversed by our 
rate s has been benefited by reason of the increased 
and lessened cost of transportation. 
Yue’ to our commercial and industrial interests of the 
fhe army engineers under the direction of Une Wat 
in the improvement) of rivers am@ arbors VS wor 
Directly or indirectly it touches benehdalky Sey 
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iitin Mndicott ‘Boat phan of coast ‘astenée doniaaplated the 
expenditure of over $100,000,000, Before 1896 we were progress- 
ing at a rate whieh would nae required bap es years to com- 
plete the defenses according » 1896 we have 


Bee progr” rat which wl nak ibe denuon soe 


The ‘Werk in the Islands and Panama, 


_ Details of the work of the met dom eats fn te Raina 
Hay Panama, Cuba, and Rieo will be found in the 
separat NABAPLERS devoted to those subjects. " 


‘The New et at Law. 


of Peerage Belin, wees of. a 
enamneh Congress. was the sgaactraemonn bill amending the 
militia law. 
‘The new Be provides that the National Guard of the various 
‘shall be first called into service after the regular army in 
ease of war, and the regimental organizations shall be taken in- 
tact. The provision in the old Jaw limiting to. nine months 
their term of service when called out by the President was re- 
pealed, and National Guardsmen hereafter mustered into the fed- 
eral parce will serve out their terms of National Guard enlist- 
ment. The old limitation that they could not be ordered outside 
the limits of the United States was also abolished, and the Na-~ 
tional Guard can now in time of war be ordered by the President 
any pee that he can send the regular army. new act also 
annual allowance of $2,000,000 for arms, clot 
Eien: equipment, and makes provision also for an 
ing allowance. ‘ 
s legislation will in time make the organized militia of the 
' States what if has long desired to be—a real National 
Gane ‘and the second line of defense in case of war, The Guard 
in time, under the new law, be armed, clothed and eq d 
earentler army. It will do more for the STIlanRy of the 
ard than any legislation yet enacted, and will pro- 
due a well trained and well equipped force ready on a moment’s: 
: ip poener @ call for national service, and constitute an effi- 
“ang peeceensans force capable of immediate and splendid 


“The Taw ay aes not provide for any conseription on forced mil- 
itary serviee, all service in the Guard being voluntary, but. gives” 
the ‘National Guard what it never had before, a fixed status in 
to the national defense in case of war. The bill was’ 
1 heartily by the National Guard of the entire country. 
es the military establishment of every States. The measure. 

(4 of Ga value ‘to the Guard mid ‘to the entire 
ke us Biieee prepared for war at a minimym of expense’ 

never before in our xation’s history. 





Our policy is one of fair and eqnal justice to all men, pay- 
Idgine heed to whether he de rich or poor nor Need! 
Pane, his creed or his birthpiace—From President Rooseveltis 
sof meceptance, 








pabitcan verty standh' now ver, 
Ehaeed to cite tt by uence? tole pom ey 
Hon. Wm. MeKinley hefore the Marquette OF 
Feb. 12, 1596. 





* Those who denounce the gold standard and as 
ANpporters must have read to no profit the splendid 

ble history of their country—Hon. C. W. 
Senate, March &, 1000. 
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les 38 Bee stations: and marines are atationed on 
naval vessel.. The shore stations include the U. S 


enter the Naval oni omen by 


agreston Ttisedet. Tne peri cunuraies ar 
: vsiotoom ota “oorer nd of the alice soli 
“at the Naval Academy and they succeed or fail by the 
e rd Sygueciag: iat ‘naividal jmcrityvabit -and_ eharae- 
AD trained 


of vessels of war and the tensive al ‘p= 
‘war placed upon them. It is fair to say that: sreilaehi 
are the best in the parte and oa of 
ple ‘whom they serve, a ‘their high personal character 
otion to the naval erie st owe the great efficiency and 

of our Navy, built, officered, and payne Ameri- 


eo of the people, governed by the people 


f the officers and men of the Ni thi 
dee the Sere naval warfare oct 


furnishes pri 
men pahaiiten 
tines, explosives, and submarine ‘torpe 
it system of training in gunnery 

ul since 1903. The records for the age gain 
lity of fire and percentage of hits are greater Laer] 

preceding year, though the conditions of the tests were 
difficult than heretofore. This increase in efficiency is ‘due 
skill and energy of officers and men and the spirit of 
ition which is fostered between individual Ships gna indi- 
nal guns. In battle practice at sea and at ranges of from 
Beep 00 sards the hears guns made over 30 per cent of hita 
ets 30 fect high and 60 feet long, on unmarked ranges 
| under the conditions of firing in action. Our Navy is. second 
me in this regard, In small-arm target practice also a iad 
ed improvement has been shown, ” 

nt. experiments, under, actual, battle conditions, haye 
by firing the heaviest projectiles and torpedoes at. the ar- 
_menitor “Florida,” and these practical tests are carefully 
by our officers and other experts. raPl 
woe. wav ott wel. vod 
— The Dry Dock Dewey, » | cteerisd 
Tit 1 floating dry dock “Dewey,” completed in 1905, 
of raising an injured vessel of 16,000 tons, Whose bot- 

feet | below the water surfare, To have tn’ our ek. 





this American-built) dry Goel, waspved 
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long. 96° 45 West, off the west coast of Guatemala, picked 
communication by wireless telegraphy with Point Loma, Calle 
fornia; Pensacola and Key West, Florida, and New York, the 
greatest distance being about 2,200 miles. From this time on 
the fleet was in constant communication with the Navy Depart- 
ment ‘through the naval wireless telegraph stations. : 

t e ie 
Description of the Modern Battleship. ir 


‘The modern first-class battleship is w fighting machine of 
huge proportions and enormous power, offensive and defensive. 
A statement of its details will show some of the reasons for its 


it cost. 

Battleships like the “Connecticut,” the flagship of the Atlan’ 
fleet, and her sisters, the “Louisiana,” Sagan the Bene 
and “Kansas” are 450 feet long, 77 feet in breadth, of 25 feet 
draft, 16,000 tons normal displacement and ts knots (or 21 miles) 
speed. larger ships authorized and now being rapidly eou- 
structed are of 20,000 tons displacement. They are 510 feet long, 
85 feet in breadth, of 27 feet draft, 21 knots (24 miles) speed, 
with ten 12-inch rifles, fourteen 5-inch rifles, two submarine tor- 
pedo tubes. and numerous rapid-fire and machine guns, A crew, 
of 95 officers and 878 men is required to ite the guns, en- 
gines and machinery of such a battleship, of 25,000 horse power, 
of railroad speed, fitted to burn both coal and oil under her boil- 
ers, Carrying 2,500 tons of coal supply, and nearly 400 tons of 
fuel oil. These vessels will be able to steam trom our Pacific 
coast to Manila without recoaling. 

The, main armor belt—the heayiest armor of the ship—of 
strongest. steel plates, with specially hardened faces, protects 
engines, boilers and magazines, A projectile passing through 
this armor belt would probably inflict greater damage than at 
any point above. Its position in our vessels is such as to ya 
vide the greatest -protection to the most vital parts of the ship. 
The secondary armor belt, above this main armor’ belt, furnishes 
protection as far as possible to the hull structure, the lighter 
battery, and its gunners. The heavy 12-inch guns, their turrets, 
ammunition hoists, ete., are specially protected by armor practi+ 
eally equal to the main belt. A projectile piercing the armor 
above the main armor belt wonld inflict: much less injury than 
one pierciifg at. or below the water line; therefore, the thickest 
armor is placed at and more below than aboye the water line, In 
our newer battleships a load of 60 to 70-tons sinks the ship about 
one inch in the water, The capacity of the “Louisiana’s” coal 
bunkers is 2,400 long tons, corresponding to about three feet of 
immersion of the ship. The location of the main armor belt of 
our battleship is such as to secure the best) possible protection 
to vital parts of the ship under average, or normal, conditions 
of load, and consequently of immersion. 

The opinions of our own and foreign designers and officers 
of greatest experience and distinction are in. substantial agree- 
ment as to the location of the main armor belt on our ships. 
Indeed, if greater weight of armor could be added, the lower 
edge of the main armor belt, would be placed lower rather than 
higher, | It is the general opinion of those qualified to know that 
in personnel and material the Navy of the United States is not 
inferior to that of any foreign nayal power, ship. for ship of like 
age and tonnage, . 


Power of a Modern 12-Inch Gun. 


Tt is forty-six years since the strietly American battle of the 
“Monitor” and “Merrimac” at Hampton Roads gave birth to 
modern navies, Since that battle, armor and guns have been 
constantly improved in quality and strength and power. Our 
naval 12-inch rifle, weighing over 60 tons, fires a steel projectile 
weighing 850 pounds, with a muzzle velocity of nearly 3.000 tect 

second, and an energy of about 48,000 toot-\ons. "The wok 
wed up in this single projectile, as it leaves Une mune of Sas 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, a a. months a 
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the Horn 01 
sixteen batt! aggregs 
14,000 men, the greatest 
only by Engl self, has | 
cific, We criticism: 
because every! that it was a good orde: 
‘hat is it to build 
formation ? it use is it to buil 
out on long s where th 
ples IL, do 2m ae icant route aexG q etren in he 
compet bay 
have been in ier fon ition 
be had ‘ge se at once. before in ti 
of the Ame “feut around the eA 4 
American Sang because it has disciplined and: 
our officers. They bave been uble to 


sonnel, if any exist, and not only that, but it bas been of Tire benefit 
also to the material of the American navy. They have peNTie Lice 
cur ships were good for anything or pat, and the word just coming back 
to us from M lalena Bay_ been 
when they started a cee Fe aed oe bik ssatin ght eeeeerrs a 
and better disciplined than when they first set irom on Roads. 
Another thi which this cruise has called to thw attention of the 
American peopie is that the American Navy Is a national stitution ; 
iat, wes ate (balding. no. a nary for Gas. protection oF the Pane: ap all 
a5 tho Atlantic; that we are a: two-ooeans eountry 4 and necessarily, 
‘American Navy is to be the Instrument fe acionet eotoree tad cdi 
have a two-océan navy—a fleet upon the Pecan well asa fleet upon the 
Atlantic" [Applause] 
This cruise of tl Navy into the Pacific hax called the attention ee 
the country to another important thing. “Wherever tbat fleet his gom 
it has been met at every port with the “hospitality and the coraiatity or 
which the people of the South American countries are famous. It 
tended to cement in closer bonds the "telatione between our country and 
the South American Republics. It has given. force and ef sale 
nie 





words of our able Secretary of State, who made a visit pe 

Republics of South America a few months ago, and it bas 

Republies fo us ‘by closor ities than any single. thing Neiich uid have 
appen 


‘The people of South America recognize that we are bound er 
in one Roum destiny, and that the Navy and the 








Bisse Age Wutkd ot tas AUiantin. [Dut wees edhe: sone Te pur acianal 
Gevelopment from the Atlantic westward to the Pacite. Wee 

to realize what William H, Seward sald on the floor of tite. American 
Senate fifty years ago, that the Pacific Ocean, its Islands “shores 
and the great region’ beyond would some day be the chiet theatre. ot 
syents in the world’s great hereafter, Z 


Naval Strength, 


The naval strength of Great Britian ts 58 battleships and 38 cruisers, 
her battleships averaging 14,900 tons. ‘The United States has 29 battle- 
ships and 15 cruisers, our battleships ayeruging 14,000 tons, Francs, with 
27 battleships and 23 cruisers, has battleships ‘averaging 13,667. tons. 

Germany's 28 battleships averdge 12,820 tons. Japan's 15 battleships aver- 
age 15.467 tons, nearly 1,100 tons’ heavier vessels, on an average, than 
our, heaviest 45 baitlestips now in the Pacific, The relative naval shreugth 
of the United States in battleships and armored cruisers is second only to 
MUTE EAUAT.G She otal ‘lomnbes. of battleskias and-arsbhed opdiesra 
as compiled by Mr. Pitman Pulsifer im the Navy Year Book, 1907, is ns 
follows: 














Battleships. Cruisers, Totals. 
No. |Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No | Tonnage. 
| - 
$3} 807,200 83 E 96 | 1,885,550 
20 | 406,146 15 | 196,545 at 502 
27 |. go0,283 2B] | 220, cc 500215 
93) 350,506 Ww} 113,528 38 473,001 
15 232,544 ia 156,311 20 830,155 
16 | | 210,800 6 63,166 2 ra, 
32 | — 152/816 10 78,513 2 281, 
€ 73,300 8 1,020 cy we 
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The addition of the larger. battleships, for two ol which Une preceds 
ge has. appropriated, va Bric Therense QUE aNeTacs Wnnaes DE 
= E é _ 3 > at. 
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Appropriations for the naval establishment since the beginning 
of the new Navy. 




















‘Year and Congress. Annual. Additional, 
$14,819,976.80 = 
15,04, 43£,23 $388,860.79 
14, 080,472.50 1,272,447, 42 
15, 070,837.95 081,812.98 
16, 450,907.20 |__. 
95, 767,248.19 06,905, 87 
042,835, 2,208,152.03 
21, 602,510.27 “573,553.95 
24, 136, 035. 1,198,886, 47 
31,541 ,054.78 128,195.02 
23, 613,355.00 67,872.99 
22, 101,061.33 290,063.01 
95,827, 196.72 148,235.85 
20,416,215.3L 1,199 ,460.12 
30, 562,680.95 658,283.09 
33,008,234.19 | 92,295, 711.50 
56,008, 783.68. 6, 449,009.38 
48,099, 900,58 6, 482,901.82 x 
65, 140,916.67 4,375,858. 78 60,516,775. 15 
78; 101,791 00 6,230, 760,80 84,832,551, 90 
81,876,791 .43 21705257 -90 84,072, 048.73 
97, 505,140.94 6,127;974.468 | 108,688,115. 40 
100,933,679.94 | 15,084.917.81 | 115, 420,997.75 
102,001, 670-87 2,417,010,58 | 104, 508,719.93 
1958, 507.50 784,790, 82 99,693, 208,32 
1908 (0-1), 192/662, 485.47 *7,883,521.60 | 129,096/007.07 
Total... 1,215,105,462.92 | —159,481,580.09 | 1,874,617,087.01 























‘The “additional” PER aaa for 1996 was appropriated in two sessions of 
Congress—(5-1) ahd (51 


‘The “additional” apnrooiaton for 1898 includes $50,000,000, which was appro- 
priated for “national defense. 








The United States has not the slightest wish establish a 
universal protectorate over other American States, or tu be= 
come responsible for their misdeeds.—From President Roose- 
velt’s The Monroe Doctrine, American Ideals, p. 248, 





Nothing strikes a deadlier blow at liberty than the in- 
Sidieus appeals made in her name in times of public excite- 
ment.—Poxtmasier-General Cortelyou on Lincoin’s Influence 
on American Life. 


We ask for 2 #reat navy, we ask for an armament fit for 
the nation's needs, not primarily to fight, butdo avert fight 
ing. Preparedness deters the foe and maintains right by the 
show of ready might without the use of violence.—From 

President Roosevelt's “Washington's fergetten maxim,” 
Ideals, p. 288. 





Americ: 





Protection saves to the world the useless expense and 
Jabor of shipping products from one country to another and 
fans these into productive sources of wealth —jJudge Wil 
beens ‘Lawrence, of Ohio, in the American Economist. 
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© General to exclude: from 

r of y kind relating to fraudulent schemes 

tela a old from delivery mail addressed to 

‘concerns carrying on such enterprises, has reduced 

Eke Romer of sch acheie the bite pipes Dead Sages Sok 
from enormous losses. 







‘ 
‘Millions Saved in Mail ‘Transportation. 


the will approximate $4,619,282 285 sede 
ber 1, 1908, the letter postage between this country 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales is tao cents am ounce 
i | of 5 cents an ounce. This reduction is expected to re- 
in an increase of receipts because it has always 
been found that a reduction of the letter rate resulted finally 
in increasing the revenue. The lower postage will lead also to 
os Shearman Our manufacturers are increasing 


Sie in the United Kingdom and must rely to a great 


the mails for orders and additional trade. Fortier, 

‘@ great boon to our adopted English-speaking e’tizens 

their connections in this country, particularly those of 

Tinted ‘means, as it will enable them to keep up correspondence 

with their relations and friends in the old countries at: do- 
: 


- ; Postal Savings Banks. 


‘The leading governments of the world have postal savi 
banks, with the exception of the United States and Germany, t] 
latter country, however, having a splendid system of municipal 
ee ae i Since 1872 the introduction of such a service has 
been d in the United States, and the measure now before 

which was favorably reported on by the Senate-Commit- 

tee on Post, Offices and Post Roads will become a law at the next 

session. Its enactment is desired in order to encourage ecénamiy 

and thrift among the wage-earners and people of moderate 

and to afford a place of deposit, free from any possibilit; 

or suspicion, for small savings, which in the pei 

amount to vast sums of money and which are othtrwise hoarded 

and kept out of circulation through ignorance or lack of confi- 

dence. 

_ More than seven million immigrants landed in this country 

the last ten years, and nearly a hundred million dollars 

out of the country last year by these people. Tn many 

nees it has been found that, for want of postal savings 

‘money orders are being bought payable to the purchaser, 
one year. 






Improved Conditions. 
Tt has been the aim of the Post Office Department to improve 
the conditions under which its employees work, namely + 
By shortening the hours of labor. 
By basing promotions entirely on merit rather than favorit- 
ism, and by securing leyislation that provides for annual increases 
‘in salaries as the employees prove their worth. 
| service itself has been further improved by the in- 
a of better business methods. Without materially in- 
‘the expense, the Department has secured mure commodi- 
ous and better equipped post office quarters throughout the coun- 
try, aie pee greater convenience of the people and advantage to 


Appointment of Postmasters. 
icy of retaining in office postmasters who are perform: 
ue satisfactorily has resulted im improving Nae €& 
service. 
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7 - Guarding the Nation's Conk <1 
For Rise tlawerziy years there has been a widespréa belief 
reat coal lands were being poeentle ss Bile! oi 











into the hands of ¢ 
to contro! the output of the mines nd fix thee bi 
coal. It was also found that’ tracts were 
Se ey, under other than coal laws. In 1907 








limited quantities to good faith claimants, \\4 + 
| interest in the lands and the development of coal. 
der that coal areas might be defined and the ki ad and 
of the coal more | macrorsrate known by the Departvent and 
the pee pete hes “the Tatevlor direvted the Geo- 
urvey to. begin pena work of classifyiig and valoing 

public coal lands. The Administration is fully convinced 


Secpcans acreage, 160 acres, which may be entered under 
the coal ‘laws is too small to warrant a citizen in expending 
area necessary for the equipment and operat'oa of larger 


Department has therefore recommended, and Con- 
eee has ie consideration, legislation designed to per- 
mit citizens to e: a larger area of coal land, the entries Low- 
ever to be Rafogeardad so that the land cannot be made the 
mibiest of any combination in the form of an unlawful trust 


Seeouepiracy, or in restraint of trade in the mining or sale of 
the 


method of ‘preventing monopoly has already been adopted + 
Lie la law passed by Congress this year, gnd relat- 
ska. The Alaska’ pioneers had discovered large 
Leuisivataile coal in the interior of Alaska and had under 
laws located and opened mines thereon, bit were under 
limited to such a small area that the mines could 
Sob be.weeked at a profit nor could the locators, in view of the 
remoteness of the lands, the price of supplies and labor, atford 
to install the necessary machinery for the mining from such a 
small claim. The Interior Department recommended early in 
1908 that good-faith claimants owning adjoining claims in 
Alaska should be allowed to form partnerships or associations 
and ¢ombine sixteen of the small claims into oae entry and 
uae: This enables them to obtain title and work their mines 
furnish coal for local consumption and for the Pacific Boast 








Soa ‘The United States has under the law the right to pur- 
as much coal as may be needed from the mine: for its 
Army and Navy at reasonable prices, and every safeguard pos- 
sible fieeen 2 placed in the law to prevent monopolies, unlawful 
trusts or combinations designed to restrain sale or mining of 
the coal. This legislation is of the utmost importance to the 
people,jand the Administration deserves great credit for pro- 

reasonable laws and regulations whereby honest citizens 
oo eae coal mines and where at the same time the rights 

public are safeguarded with respect to such a vital 


necessity as the coal supply. 


“i Indian Allotments. 


Since the 30th of June, 1904, more than 15,000 Indiars have 
received allotments of lands in severalty, covering approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 acres of land. 

These allotments have been made, generally. either under 
what is known as the “Dawes Act,” or acts containing similar 

The object of the law is to break up the tribal sys- 
and community property by substituting individual owner- 
citizenship. 
the Seton Act the allottee was secured in the posses- 
cere allotment for a period of twenty-five years, as the 
that the land should be held in trust by the United 
“that period and at the end conyeyed to the allottee 
in fee. 
is, however, compelled to assume the burdens of citi- 
“upon the approval of his allotment, and thus mare 
ers become full-fledged citizens without ang compre- 
the privileges or responsibilities. of citizenship. 

























384 INTERIOR DEPARTMENT—PENSIONS: 


The cost of the pension system per capita of population is 
shown for certain years as follows: 














” Cost 
Number | Total coat Total 

Year. of pen- | of pension popula. | Per caplia 
sioners. system. tion. population, 

$161,774,372,36 66,349,000 Ru 

‘148, 765,971.26 72,947 ,000 2.04 

96,545 | 141,752,870.50 80,847,000 1.75 

967,371 | 139,108, 087.48 86,817,230 1.62 





Disbursements for pensions and for maintenance of pension 
system, 1866 to 1907. 





- Pajdas | CO8t,mainte- Number 
ear, ‘ natice, anu Total. of peu 
pensions. | "Cxpenses, stoners. 





‘$34,502, 163.06 
57,624,256. 36 
61,655, 404,09 
55,779,408.06 | 
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130. 65 
138,531, 483,84 
137, 504,267.99 
187,750,653-71 
141,003,571.49 





141, 142,81 .33 
139,000, 28825 523,209.51 
198,155,912,48 | 3)300,110,44 














8,501,570,279.46 | 110,051,513.73 | 8,611,621,703,19 |________ 





AN ACT 


Granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers, and officers 
who served in the Civil War and the War with Mexico. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of Amcrica in Congress assembled, That any 
person who served ninety days or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States during the late Civil War, 
or sixty days in the war with Mexico, and who has been 
honorably discharged therefrom, and who has reached the 
age of sixty-two years or over, shall, upon making proof of such 
facts according to such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the pension roll. 
and be entitled to receive a pension as follows: In case such 
person has reached the age of sixty-two years, twelve dollars 
per month; seventy years, fifteen dollars per month; seventy- 
five years or over, twenty dollars per month; and such pensions 
shali commence: from the date of the filing of the application 
in the Bureau of Pensions after the passage and approval of 
this Act: Provided, that pensioners who are sixty-two years of 
age or over, and who are now receiving pensions under existing 
laws, or whose claims are pending in the Bureau of Pensions, 
may, by application to the Commissioner of Pensions, in such 
form as he may prescribe, receive the benefits of this Act; and 
nothing herein contained shall prevent any pensioner or person 
entitled to a pension from prosecuting his claim and receiving 
4 pension under any other general or special Act: Provided, 
that no person shall receive a pension under any other law st 
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and their p to foreign countries with bills ‘of health-- 
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in the South. ik oe 
Our forests have been mae’ destaoved and our asestdtels 
the natural reservoirs for water, have been rendered 
of retaining moisture. Efforts are being made to reforest the 
country, to hale eb ao 6 ai in our forests, and to 
lumbering and forest ucts. 
Federal Government is making inquiry into road material 
ate a een nite has been made toh ne bse of ro ee 





The Central American boll weevil, now the great 
to the cotton crop'of the! United States, is 
as it increases its range, and means ote control b 
which make the growth of cotton nearly ‘as: . 
The insect enemies of other great staple crops ate hen gHisivedtt=) 
gated throughout the country, and the gypsy and ‘brown-tail. 
papas which are threatening the forest areas of New 
are being eked and brought into measurable contr 
agency of Federal Government in cooperation with i 
authorities. The losses oceasioned by insect pests in géneral® 
amount to hundreds of millions annually, and much of this'loss’ 
may gradually be pievented Hp" “the kind of work done: by ‘the 


Dept tment of rel petites 
sea ‘of growing tea in the’ United ‘States’ ts 
being demonstrate ena extensive” experimentation is being 
made in the production of silk. ‘rst 
‘The atmosphere in its relations to iculture and eatiieeoe 
is being carefully studied and trained meteorologists forthe’ 
first time in our history are being detailed from the Department” 
of Agriculture to give lectures in institutions of learning, in 
order that we may have scholars inthe land along this line of 
anny to the oh that the farmer and the mariner may have 
the protection that intelligent forecasting can give them. "°! 
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The Meat Inspection and Pure Food Laws. 
On Jume 30, 1906, by the approval of President Roosevelt, th 
Meat Inepection Amendment heeame a law. Under the so 
of this amendment the Federal. Government guarantees to the, 
of the United, States that, the meat shipped in_interstate 
ree is derived from animals, which are free from diseuse 
time of slaughter and that, meat, food, products trom Thess, 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. B89 


applied, and the methods of application best suited to different 
~ localities and different crops. The evils of too much water, re- 
sulting in the ruin of large areas which were highly productive 
u few years ago, are being investigated, with a view to prevent- 
rt ing not only the ruining of core which get too much water, but 
of those on equally fertile soil which ae deprived of the nec- 


peer rns pea deigmmmnrirnn b dcrigimes 4 


is light are extending crop growing, ver large areas that have 
been unproductive. 7% ‘i z 

See “Agricultural Prosperity,” and “Value of the Factory to 
the Farmer.” 
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terests are common and indivisibt 
mercial Traveling Men's Republican Club, September 


currency worth less than it purports to be worth 
wiley, vhs ‘Cad detrand’ tot ‘cally dredioeay iat iil those 
bei oh are engaged ie. legitimate business, and none more 

rely than those whe are dependent open thelr dally labor 
tor their daily bread.—Ha: 


The enormous effort of the whole people as a Nation, 
and the burdens they gladly assume to maintain the, national 
integrity, and to ent out the cancer of sinvery (hat 
cating sway our national life, do mot g¥ow any leas, front 
an historical standpoint, as the decades pass.—Hon Wm. H. 
Taft, at Riverside Park, New York. 





Fate h 





decreed, and her decrees are eReREr irrevers. 
ible, that we shall’well in perpetual unison. | Polttiea! demu. 
wogues, for selfish ends, and s agitators cannot dix- 
turb the ties ich bind us oxeiher with more than a ‘Tis 
tan’s power—Hon, ©. W. Fairbanks, at Lancaster, Mi June 


BO, 1003. < 


‘The only substantial steps which have been really taken 
to stop the abuses and oppression attempted by the irre- 
sponsible holders of great wealth and corporate power, 
have been by the Republican party.Hon. Wm. H, Taft, at 
Greensboro, Nerth Carolina. 
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The menace of 16 to 1 still hangs over us with all its dire 
conscunences to credit, confidence, business, nnd. actlyity 
the enemies of sound ‘money are rallying their scattered 
forces. The people must once more unite and overcome the 
advocates of repudi Hon F resident McKinley to the Noti- 
fieation Committee, July 12, 1 








In spite of the general comfort, there haye been made 
manifest by signs not to be misunderstood, a quickening 
he public conscience and a demand for the remedy of 
ex, the outsrowth of this prosperity, and for a higher 
standard of business Integrity. Every lover of his country 
should haye a feeling of pride any tation im this evi- 
Sanat’ ear aut atctete te stint Geena at ene Sareea ee: 
H, Taft, at Columbus, Ohio. 

















Moncey indebtedness is not the anlyna' abligntian we li 
curred and assumed in the great civil 
Stl atcater debi, an evorlanting Obligation 
be paid im full, But in the years that have followed, the 
Republican party has inaugurated and developed pension 
lays under which over three and one-half billion dollars 
have been paid to dixabled veterans or to bb survivors 
of those who gave their Lives tor their com nd their 
fing. “Thin pension aysiem. m product of the polloy. of the 
fean party, has no precedent in history and no equal 
in Justice and gener among the nations of the earth. 
Hon. James 8. Sherman. 

















Dre vital... domlanting, tart eontronts ihe Demperntic 
yarty which no oratory, which no eloqdence, whic! 
Thelorte cat, absewre: MEVAN'S NOMINATION MISANS. PATS 
ELECTION.—New York World, 
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reports, a ‘and a’ biemonthily: bulletin containing ‘articles of ly 
interest, and also, in each issue, digests of state labor reports 
labor and statistical documents, - ‘current ! | 





4 i surrounding: 4 whi 

pesca drom which a results, both scientific” ‘and Teg 
are ‘axpected. 5: arenes insie TG 

_ Whe Erdman Act of 11808 provides: that AvBieHievée (a "conto. 
versy arises between an interstate railroad and its’ i 4 
ously interrupting or ‘theatening to interrupt the business of the 
railroad, the Chairman of the Interstate eree Commission 
and the Commissioner of Lubor, at the request of either oe 
the controversy, are required to use their best efforts 
the sanie by mediation and conciliation, or, failing sich ami- 
cable settlement, by arbitration, and in recent years it hus been 
suecessfully employed in. @ humber! opeabea ‘A detailed statement 


page. 
‘The interest of sg present) Administration ‘in’ the welfare of 
the wage-earners, 0: he country, has reflected itself hones 
in the activities of the Bureau of Labor, Pe 
As a resultof the exposure of the Jabos “iat ae in, 
Pere of Chicago, in which work the pea a 
cooperal the working aes et [erst 
women Wage-earners have be reatly improved, 7 
‘Through the investigations: pa by this, area, Bl 


ition of the Depactinent. of Justice, utions hive i 
fastituted for violations of the ‘eight-hour law on Federal worl 
anda Bie mote effective enforcement of this important law has been 







It was largely through the investigations and reports of the 
onan of oars Nar the Sa that ‘the interest was aroused 
ich sect the sage of the co) ion act for Govern 
ment employees, w! which represents the frst large recognition om 

American statute books of a principle vitally important to 

gwage-earners, and one of the niost notable steps: that: has yet 

been itaken in’ comprehensive social legislation. 

),One of the most important developments: in recént years 
the relations of wage-earners anid employers has ‘an- 
been the appearance of Govertimetit representatives in 

fndustrial disputes. Under a law passed by a Republican Gon- 

the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission’ and 

Peet Deernioatoner of Labor are constituted a board of mediation 

in any ‘industrial dispute affecting railways engaged in inter+ 

state commerce and their employees engaged in train operation. 

. The services of this board are ayailable in any ‘such dispute: 

upon the application of either side. In the past two years over 

have been made to this hoard for mediskon so 
large and important disputes, and in some instances in Une \arep 


= 
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99 ‘Phe’ Steamboat Inspection Service.) 

‘Secretary Straus has actively interested himself in the im- 

of the Steamboat Inspection Service, with important 

| results: piece valerie travel, ek ney in- 
of safety, he has penny ante Bip excursion and ferry 


boats, 
and so far as possible other passenger vessels, shall be ii 
four times a year. All new ated onlvereneeonanc aaa iota 


are against 
testing boiler plates at the mills. During 1907 the number 
OF 2atal eoaldehts to eteurnboxte showed a marked diminution. 


ure ) Aids to Navigation. uu “ 

No less important are the steps which have been taken for 
the improvement of the Lighthouse Service. ‘Standard models 
have been adopted for Lighthouse tenders and light-vessels, 
which will be more economical and at the same time more 
efficient than the ‘old models. The experimental introduction 
of incandescent oil vapor as an illuminant has proved so sue- 
cessful in increased candle power and diminished consumption 
of oil that the new sytem is being installed as rapidly as the 
available funds permit. The work of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in publishing tide tables, detailed instructions to pilots, 
paste practical information, is also of much value to navi- 





ie The Bureau of Standards. 

‘The Bureau of Standards, created in 1901, has been developed 
inthe few years of its existence into an important source of 
precise scientific authority of great value both to scientific in- 
yestigators and to commercial interests and consumers. Its 
work is of great assistance both to industrial establishments 
and to other scientific laboratories ; and it cooperates with muni- 
cipal authorities in the establishment of their testing plants by 

‘ing their standards and otherwise. Conferences of state 
and local officials on the weights and measures of the United 
States are held Nears under the auspices of the Bureau, and 
together with the published ‘proceedings are serving to awaken 
interest in the use of accurate commercial weights and meas- 
ures, and promoting uniformity*in their ‘inspection. 


‘The Bureau of Fisheries. 

The Fish Commission, formerly an ind@pendent establishment, 
was transformed into a bureau of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor on its organization. The Bureat’ of Fisheries is 
doing an important work in the introduction ‘and Bropegtion of 
useful fishes and shellfish. Many millions of fish ¢ and 
young fishes are supplied eek year to state fish co1 sions, 
and eggs are also exchanged with foreign countries. The 
bureau also gives expert advice to state officials and to indi- 
viduals on matters connected with fish culture, capture, and 
markets, Promising experiments are being made in the arti- 
ficial fattening of oysters, and experimental sponge plantations 
have been established in Florida in order to Revelop a commer- 
cial system of sponge culture. 


Bureau of Statistics. 

The Buréau of Statistics, which receives, analyzes and pub- 

hes the statistics of the foreign commerce of the United 

ites, has enlarged its seope of operations to include records of 
the internal commerce on the great lakes and at interior trade 

nters, and a statistical abstract of the trade of the prinefpal 
countries of the world. Its statistical abstract of the United 
States contains much miscellaneous information, im condensed 
form, regarding population, industries, commerce, and business 
seuaitions in the Wnited States at the latest available date, com- 
pared with that of earlier years. 
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For instance, the statistical records of Bureau show that 
En ania eee entss 1907, La00 aliens of the avsicieact 
were admitted continental United States, as against 5 
Jonuary. 19085 that in Febroary, 1907, and. 1908, 


years aoe again: machinery 
for the enforcement of proclamation are 
oite a fan STEBERE decrease me, be expected with 
Ing wal ny Bntoretax 25 ys Shin Can ape bet el stich wale 
“he site rats do anche view 
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but’ little | with: ep mr tinh Sin mcs i ia 
we pI he Caen ot Linnean, of sical erp risa ea 


pee 
the fact that much criticism of a ena epee nature ph 
certain quarters during the maintenance of the Chinese boycott 
against: American products, commencing early in 1905, the en- 
deayors to make said laws effective of their object, vin the ex- 
clusion of Chinese coolies, have been constant, and have by 


efor oem geen istration of 
been brought about by: the 
<ctanges ant ee its the Chi oe 
‘sous in nite} ) oi 4 ) eat 
Eraving thicsttact ix ware, cin eapiiting the ms 


from ithe boycott, the claimed basis of whieh was the | t 
‘that Chinese of the exempt classes, although in, possession, « 
evidence of) their status, were subjected to striet, time: 
consuming, and “humiliating” examinations upon arrive 
of this!country, the President, in the spring of 1905, . 
course which has resulted im a great improvement of 
in both China and this country; so that | 
fraudulent certificates in securing the admi: 
eoolies; and complaints of unduly, exacting, | 
bona fide members of the exempt. classes at ports, of 
have been veduced to a minimum; the boycott is a ae ce 
‘and’ the alarm it created is almost. if not quite, for fare) 

‘The enforcement of the Chinese exclusion ineabhion 
Jand borders, which wntil a few years-ago was almost. in 
has gradually been placed upon.a workable basis. pia is par 
ticularly true of the Canadian boundary, where conditions, com- 
paratively. approach the ideal, and even on the Mexican border 
much improvement has been accomplis hed Neale Sea pre Sige 
exertions. | ti 

The policy has been to secure just so far as poskitiie such.an 
enforcement of the law as would protect the country fram the 
entry of the coolie classes, and at the same time would give no 
offense to the Chinese nation or to those classes the exelusion of 
which is not intended and an encouragement of intercourse with 
which is apparently essential to the maintenance and advance- 
ment of our commercial relations with the great Eastern ees 
pire. That these are the correct principles: npon-which to 
weed is too obvious fo call for any extended explication. nt 
they have been pursued and are being pursued to the! marked 
advantage of this country, conimercially and otherwise. is: wesanist 
capable of demonstration, 3. 









onl 
BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS. ] 

The work of the Bureau of Corporations, al part-of/‘the De- 

partment of Commerce and Labor, is detailed in the chapter en- 
titled “Control of Corporations.” eo PIR 
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subseribe: e ppc ser celayanlents When this was done the 
baggage, upon arrival of the vessel at the dock, was unladen 

a A careful investigation waa set afoot in order to 
determine what relief, if any, might be granted in. . Cases, 
This investigation Aublocsditee tacitarghcoetlecsonnie heer: 
lay and inconvenience were due to the existing practice. There- 
upon regulations were promulgated whereby the declarations of 
passsngers are | red aboard ship en route, to the United 
States, delivered Mo an officer of the ship, and by him turned over 


That, the existing regulations on the subject have given gen- 





‘Lifevsavings Inewvaces: U \ 
The Life-Saving Service has been extended during the la: 


four 
years by the addition of eight stations, making the entire nui 
of stations now upon the sea and lake coasts of the United Seal 
281. Many improvements have been made in the methods and a,- 
paratus employed in effecting rescues, the most notable being the 





th 

Successful application of motive power to the large self-1ighting 
and welf-bailing lifeboats. is 7 ea RK 

It having become necessary to inerease the inducements for re- 
taining trained men in the service and securing competent, 
eruits, the President, upon the recommendation of tt he 
of the Treasury, urged the matter upon the attention of Congress, 
with the result that anact was passed at the last session ineveas- 
ing the compensation of the field force as follows: District super- 
intendents, $200 per annum; keepers of stations, $100; syrfmaa 
No. 1 in each crew, $5.00 per month; also a ration or commuta- 
tion therefor at the rate of 30 cents per day for each keeper and 
surfman, equivalent to an increase for each man of $9.12 per 
month, This legislation gives substantial recognition to » most 
worthy and deserving class of Government emplarers who yn 
sue a dangerous calling, and who annually save hundreds of lives 
and many million dollars’ worth of Broper iy 

Upon the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
also, an act granting authority for the transfer from the ‘Treas- 
ury Department Library to the life-saving stations of such 
hooks as may be no longer needed in that library, passed bot 
houses) of Congress at its late session, but not_in time tor en- 
rollment and approval by the President before adjournment. 


Revenge Cutter Service. 


The act of April 16, 1908, “To increase the efficiency of the 
Revenue Cutter Service,” is the most important piece of legisla- 
tion in recent years for the improvement of the Revenue Cutter 
Service. It brought about a general reorganization in (he upper 

ades in the interest of efficiency and. good administration. 
fegislation of this character was recommended to Congress | 
Secretary Cortelyou. and the measure received his earnest oy 

rt, Under this act two additional grades each in the line | 
Bgihsed Corps were established, thereby affording ¥ 
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the Public Health and Marine Hospital Service relative to the 
work, and investigations to be carried on in the Hygienic Labora-~ 
tory then in course of construction. This laboratory was founded 
for the investigation of infectious and tt 


contagious diseases and 
matters pertainin dees fpr amie Under etic 
bua i 
ey Maree tel aes 
the Jolon ig subjects: 1, The presence and distribution of hock- 
worm disease in the United States: This is a subject of great 
sanitary and economic importance to a large number of our 
Southern States. 2. 'The cause of the’ prevalence ‘of typkoid 
fever in cities. Typhoid fever has for some time been unusually 
prevalent inn cities, and few sanitary subjects are of greater’ 
importanee. 3. The relation of milk to the publie health. This’ 
work has pli in the hands of health officers and» physi< 
cians a report containing all available knowledge on’ the sub- 
Few questions are causing as much agitation and intevest 
on the part of health officers and physicians us is that of Til, 
and- bly none are’ more important. The work done by the 
Service on the milk problem has been therefore of general utility. 
4, The practical uses and application of disinfectants. 9 | — 

The Public Health Service inspects annually all estublishasuts 
manufacturing and selling in interstate commerce , anti-~ 
toxines.and similar products used in the treatment of disease.) 

Tn the summer of 1905 yellow fever became epidemic in New 
Orleans, and spread with such rapidity that it was soon weyond) 
the control of the local sanitary authorities, who then requested 
the Federal Government to take charge of its suppression. ‘The 
Public Health Service immediately sent a corps of officers inte 
the picid territory i Ri ee ptt Oe Aig one 5 
dence shown on the part of the peaple living in nyé c= 
ritory and the lack of the usual dread and fear customary im yel- 
low fever epidemics were commendatory of the efficiency of the 
work done. iv re...) 

Tn the summer of 1907 plague broke out in San Francisco. As 
in the previous epidemic of 1900, the local authorities again 
sought the aid of the National Public Health Service, who. since. 
that time have had charge of the eradication of the disease in’ 
San Francisco. ‘ i Se an, 

“This Burean has charge of the national maritime quarantine, 
which prevents the introduction of epidemic diséases. Tt has also’ 
conducted the medical inspection of the millions of immigtants 
who have come to this country. “ 





Work of the Treasury Department in Connection with Public 
Buildings from July 1, 1904, to Mareh 1, 1908. 


On July 1, 1904, there were 375 buildings, exclusive of Marine 
Hospitals and Quarantine Stations, completed and oceupied, the 
cost of which, including the amounts spent for the sites, exten- 
sions, additions, and remodeling when required, $135,87 1,726.31. 

Since that date 120 buildings have been completed at) an 
aggregate cost of $39,886.245.40, and four have been added by 
legislation and executive orders. This makes a total of 499 pub- 
lic buildings, exclusive of the 43 Marine’ Hospitals.and Quar- 
antine Stations, completed and occupied. S. + 

In addition to the above, 30. buildings have been extended 
or remodeled, at a total expense of $3,509.397.20. 

The following is a summary of the cost’ of the public ‘build- 
ings 





; 499 completed and occupied . os. ve $169,757, 97171 95 
Pxtending or remodeling 30 buildings 3,509,397.20. 


Total .. veneeewegen | 273,267,368,91 








money hax been spent on sea harbors and the 
Gnu of our rivers at the wen, but comparatively little 


der of It to the other. The em ‘ 

ORE PorAGoinent of w well-thoughtout plan for the improye- 
nt of nil these waterways ik ko emobatie That We caEnet 
be resisted.—Hon. Wm. H, Tatt, at Kansas Chey, Ms. 
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teriratedh cor Roi J 

“We agree that our. ciara intiiee | ma Gevaived ae ‘thins 
eae natant: natural resources: ie the pend, and upon whieh 
whieh . 5 " 





“We declare our firm conviction that this conservation Hf 
our natural resources is a subject of. transcendent, importance, 
which should engage unremittingly the attention of the Nation, 
the States, and the people in earnest cooperation, These natural 
resources include the land on which we live and which yields 
our food; the living waters which fertilize the soil, su ly 
power, and form great avenues of commerce ; the forests w! 
yield the material for our homes, prevent erosion of the gona 
‘and conserve the navigation and other uses of the str: 
and the minerals which form the basis of our industelat Tite, 
and supply us with heat, Pate and power. — 

" “We agree that the land should "ba so tised that erosion ’and 
soilsyash’ shall cease; and that there shduld be reclamation of 
arid and semi-arid regions by means of irrigation, and of swamp 
and overflowed regions by means of drainage; that the waters 
Should be so conserved and used as to promote navigation, to 
enable the arid regions to be reelaii “by. Srieations and to 
develop power in the interests of the people: that the forests 
Which regulate our rivers, support our industries, and promote 
the fertility und productiveness of the soil should be preserved 
and perpetuated : Tat the minerals found so abundant be “2 
‘the surface should be so used as to prolong their utility ; that 
beauty, poe and ‘habitabtlity of our country Should’ Ne 
preserved and increased; that sources of national wealth exist for 
Lae ein guy of the people, and that monopoly thereof should not 
be ‘tolerated. 

“We cotmnmend the wise forethought of the President in sound- 
ing the note of warning’ as' to the waste and exhaustion of 
the natural resources of the cowntry, and signify our high ap- 
preciation of his action in Hah this conference to open 
the same and to seek remedies therefor throngh cooperation 
of the Nation and the States. 

“We agree that this cooperation should find expression in 
suitable action by the Congress within the limits of and eo- 
extensive with the ‘national jurisdiction of the subject, and, 
‘complementary thereto, by the legislatures’ of the several States 
within the limits of and co-extensive with their jurisdiction. 

“We declare the conviction that in the use of the national 
Fesourees our independent States are ya re and bound 
Poaceae by. ties of inutual benefits, tesponsibilit nes and duties. 

“ in the wisdém of fwtute. ¢onferences between 
the tsa nit, Members of Congress. and the Governors of States 
on the Conservation of ovr natural resotirees’ with ‘a view of 
vontinued cooperation and action pn the lines siggested; and 
fo this end we advise that from time to time, as in his’ judg- 
nent may seem wise, the President call the Governors of States 
and Menihers of Congress and others into conference, 

e agree that further action is advisable to ascertain the 
Present condition of our natural resontces and to ‘promote the 
“conservation of the sme: and to that end we recommend the 
appoimtment by each State of a Commission on the Converve- 


a 


users and to look after the protection of the forest. Under him 
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are forest : ache hed pads . ‘These local officers are Western 







mei 


law by 1 
Soy fancy vndamental piney of this ‘potiey sw development De 


paral aoe pa mee at Sere ae Ney arlene 
the use that can be got out of tl z 

jong as it is real use, not \ mtg a an 
kinds of use, not for one kind merely; rifor the benefit of the 
public, not; for the personal benefit of thé first fepsty ne 

Dgta esa Fermuelance: thenay heart eeeioPlihe Avery be it 
do the public es 

Development. y . 


000 for ach t improvements ertee 
‘such permanent: imy as : 
telephone lines, posse equipment, and Tanwar quark ers 
These are investments of capital for the public be: 
tlers, stockmen, miners, lumbermen, all who use aes 


Forests. To prgmote use the Forest must be opened up. All 
tan irra pare in them must be made accessible. 5 

This development of the Forests is for the sake of the develop- 
eared and permanent welfare of the country, not for the sake of 
the Government as their owner. The Government is not in the 

m of a landlord. If private interests owned and developed 
them it would be for the sake of the return they could be made 
to yield in money profits, The Government is developing them 
for the sake of the return they can be made to yield in sustained 
prosperity. The standing timbet is eut as it is-needed by the 

people without decreasing the flow of water—slso needed ty the 

ees ple--withowt causing rivers and harbors to fill ap with mud as 

are all the time filling up in the East, and without loss of 

‘the power of the land to grow more forests for future use. The 

rvation and fullest development of the water of the United 

Etates, for use in irrigation, as a means of transportation, and 
as a source of power, is vital to our future welfare. 

Forest preservation concerns every great Western interest. 
The interests of the farmer, the pega L A ce the miner, the lumber- 
min, the merchant, and the transportation company, with that 
of the labor which they employ, demand and will demand con- _ 
tinued supplies of water or wood from the National Forests. It 
is true that what is sometimes called development could be 
brought about faster by giving these Forests away. If Con- 
gress should open the YiyStional Forests to homestead entry 
without restrictions, some sf the States with large National 
Forests in them would develop very rapidly—for a time. The 
National Forests are now open to homestead entry wherever 
the land is chiefly valuable for agriculture; Some of the “home- 
steads” applied for have from $10,000 to $15,000 worth of timber 
on them. If all timberland were open to entry, every man who 
will stop to think twice knows what would be the result. There 
would be a big boom while the timber lasted, followed by a cal- 
lapse. It would be good for the people who would pocket the 

and move away; bwt bad for the country, It would be 

i for the lumber business while the forests were being cut, 
Bae the death of the, lumber business when they were gone. Tt 
would for a few years make plenty of work, put money in cireula- 
tion, and stimulate trade, but it would in the long run mean the 
decline and ruin of many communities a the impoverishment 
of the State. 

But it may be asked: Tf the Horest policy is to develop the 
Forests for the benefit_of the people, not for the benefit of the 
Government as landlord, why does it lay'a tax on those who use 
them? The Goyernment no more lays a tax on users of the For- 
ests when it charges them for value received than it lays a tax 
‘on other citizens when it receives money for postage seimps sold 
or for land taken up. In the last ten years it has spent, to de- 
yelop and protect the Forests for the benefit of the people, was 
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If the cost of these studies and of the educational work car- 
ried on by the Service were deducted from the total 
tures for the fiscal year 1907, the remainder would be less than 
the income to the Government from the National Forests. In 
other words, these Forests in that year carried themselves. Be- 
cause of their growing economic importance, Congress author- 


ized the policy on 1 ee ‘elop their im- 
portance still “f Say the eere is again 


ceiving from them. In so doing it is simply inv: the money 
for the present. and future benefit of the She Daoplavian! protecting 
a great, public from nr gee Taat 


In holding and developing hasouarieateneecurestancooes etter 
ieee and serie regulating | grazing, and controlling those who. 
oe mae rane devel EEA of power, the Government is 

ilder. At every point it, is 
sage oe “humbet of fea pe own. their own, 
‘ican, as contra with the typical 
es ihe. ap oe a en paying tribute to, a landlord. The 
Rove Forest policy makes oppressive monopoly of the best 
Bes of the West impossible, To the Nie that the ordi- 
has to turn to one man or one set of men for any- 
thing pa he can not do without and which he ean not, get 
clapmheres whether it is land, or way or es cor means of; 


a monopoly will not be used to oppress him is Government, con- 
tral of it. For the Government, of this, country, is. itself con- 
trolled by the citizens of the country, 

Government control of the resources of the Forests prevents 
the control of those, resources by private monopolies. These 
ave things which some one must own. Is it better for the ordi-, 
nary. citizen that this some one should he the nation, or private 
individuals, or corporations? Is it better for him to buy tiraber 
from an agent of the Government, who hols his place as a 
servant, of the public, or from the local representative of a tim- 
ber monopoly which cares nothing, whatever abont the public? 
Ts it better that use of the range in National Forests should be 
allotted on the basis of past mse and.residence, or on the basis 
of the highest price? [s it better, that. the: development of hy- 
draulie power—a, matter capable of complete monopoly in the 
West-—should fall absolutely into the hands, of corporations froe 
to collect from the public whatever they choose to ask, with uo 
return to the public for the use of its own resources, or that the 
Government should control the monopolists in the. interest of 
equitable exercise of their power over the industrial life of the 
communities dependent on them?, 

Yet with all this, if the effect. of Government, control were to 
prevent, the everyday citizen from making a home for himself, 
there would be good ground for criticism. But just the reverse 
is true. The number of permanent homes which can be main- 
tained in the West is, through control of the Forests by the 
Government, greatly increased. For the permanent means of 
livelihood are increased. - 





Ameri wage-workers work with their heads as well as 
their hai Morcoyer, they take a keen pride in what they 
are doing so that, independent of the reward, they wish to 
turn outa perfect job. This Is (he great seeret of our sue- 

conn tn competition with the Inhor of foreten, countries. — 
President Roosevelt, in menxuge to Congress, Dec, 3, 1901, 


~atis Aamintetention .6f exsint dusting be! évente rare 
or favor, unmoved by the influence of che 
He oy the threats of the demnagogue, is the highest eat “inne 
a government of the people can strive for, and any meany 
Which ‘a xnitor, however unpopular of poor, Is deprived: 
enjoying this is to he condemned. It ix imporinnt, how= 
ever, that is to judicial remedies should be nite in 
such’ a way that parties will not use them mevely to 
satno clog cilicient and just executive or \emis\ative Hea 
—Hon. Wm. H. Taft, at Columbus, Onis. 
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Sully of on of 
ae pach of the relics for scientific Se irae benisg 


rote a ap a ‘Bolutihe Gover 


ment in the forefront among gsi Mpc Ons “sl 
ot oat sal Brtial true, and the results pais oh ioe have Th 
in ‘the Departments, of the’ Interior, 


ional sate and re 
eee to suppose that the Civil Service Com- 
suo naatite's simp ay to the purpose of enforcing the law and 
Its purpose is to provide the most efficient eligibles possible 
Toctesy branch of the se: It looks to the. of the ser- 
» Nob to the mere enforcement, of a rule. It is the barrier 
inst the spoils aystem, but. it does not protect the Mem ciecy e 
est employee. 

‘The ideal Ciyil Service law should close the door to entrance 
into the public service” except teres ha method which can be 
followed iby any qualified perso: litical influence or 
favor, but leaves to the ahowitina authori’ the power to re- 
Tove for any cause, other than heal a or reli Tt is to- 
‘ward this ideal that the present Administration is working. 

The business of the Government has grown. in proportions not 
“appreciated by the gio at large. executive departments 
fire made responsible for the expenditure of about Sees 
annually, Sueh expenditures can. be wisely and Bongey mas 
only by exercising the highest degree of business ioe een 
selecting efficient, capatle employees who will make good 
‘to. the Government. their ambition. The OTR a es party ayes 

ved that under its’ administration the business of Litera 
cae conducted, President Roosevelt, the party's present 
sentative, has appointed men of recognized ged, ability peri vi ce 
to earry on executive. work. He has made WE Slater 
sible of fulfillment. By precept and cearatie has’ ee 
public officers to a higher sense of dtty. In this administration 
neither personal nor. politieal influence has availed to save the 

official from punishment: American citizens should e- 

member and take to fost these words of the President: + 

“The most successful governments are those in which the average 
Subllc ‘servant! posecssce that variant of-loyalty, which we call-patriotiam. 

F with common, sease and Wroyitan. Ae she ae 
te a dishonest man in the public service as <A 

murderer takes a single life; the Sarroptionlst ta grnig ite, whet 
he be bribe giver or bribe taker, gtelken a at che beart 
In every public. servios, aa. 1p, ak 

osur misdecds,, Thie-caa ok be ine rE nag an xt cay “Bi a3 © 
Kept, and as soon as discovered the wrongdoing tha 
wrongdoers punished,” 

Mr, Taft has, during his entire political career, been a, steady 
and efficient supporter of the improvement of the Civil’ Sarvith 

“He introduced the merit. system into, the anVernENRty of the 
Philippines; he has had charge of one of the great. Departments 
‘of the Government under the administration of President) Roose- 
velt, and whatever commendation is due to President Roosevelt 
in bis course in the handling and the improvement, of adminis- 
‘tration is shared by the present, candidate of the party, who has 

ly and consistently supported the refornis which Promisepe 

Roosevelt has introduced, ' 
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enact, And as a fundamental in giving civil government. 
wag Tete, Pippin. ros vented emt, re 


should be exercised by different. persons, 
ry Cela ech 


were 
powers ‘to be exercised themselves 
pores er through egistative ) of freee 


and the ity to exercise the executive powers was | 
tinued in the commander of the wulitary forets of the Unita 
, where in the “ite been placed in main- 


od 


the oceupaney of the Islands, — 
following this 


1 governme: 

provinces of the Islands, but continuing the authority of the 
Military Governor to exercise authority in those districts in 
which the insurrection continued to ¢xist, Oi a DA 
_ On the 1st of September, 1901, a further step toward civil! 
executive n was inade by the establishment of sep- 
arate executive departments to which members of the Commis- 
sion were assigned. fl les , \ 
The administrative affairs of the government through these 


_ hewly instituted executive departments were apportioned among 


several newly organized Bureaus or officers in each Department, 
embracing all administrative duties pertaining to the various 
affairs of the Islands, such for example as Health, Quarantine! 
and Marine Hospital Service, Porestry, Mining, Agriculture, 
» Weather, Ethnology, Public Lands, Patents and 4 Vi 

rights, Post Offices, Telegraphs, Coast and Geodetic Surveys, i, 
lic Works and Public Buildings, Insular Constabulary, Prisons, 
Corporations, Immigration, Internal Revenue, Banks and _ k=) 
es and Currency, Justice, Public Instruction, Public’ 
harities, Public Libraries, Museums, Public Records, Official 
Statisties, Public Printing, Architecture, etc, including in. fact 
vey detail of administrative government known in a tivilized) 
nd self-governing community. rin ee 
It was in the same year that the President appointed three. 
distinguished Filipinos #8 additional members of the nis 
sion; and on October 29, 1901, in order to relieve somewhat the 
pane pressure of offieial duties. devolving upon) Civil Governor: 
ft, the President created the office ‘of Vice-Governot and’ ap- 
pointed Hon. Luke E. Wright to that position. Mr, Wrigh mate 
sequently became President of the Commission in 1903, suc-) 
ceeding Mr. ‘Taft, who had resigned to accept the position of 
Secretary of War. 1 : ‘ea 


Self-Government in Municipalities, . 

Pursuant to the instructions of the President of the United’ 
States, the Commission by proper legislation made provisions 
for municipal government to be established. throughout the, 
Islands as quickly as conditions permitted. ‘They also passed 
a general act for the organization, of provincial governménts in 
the Philippine Islands. A judicial system was created under 
mpich the several newly established courts assumed the exercise 
o1 
pol: 


i 


dicial powers, and the insular constabulary and muni¢ipal 
were created and installed. A. system of civil service was 
provided for and put into operation by due enactments, together 
with a system of account and audit, which were adopted and 
rigorously enforced. A system of education, too, was installed 
and forestry laws providing for the preservation and ntilization 
of the public forests were adopted and enforced. In addition to 
all these careful provisions of good ‘government, @ wise and ex- 
tensive system of public improvements and repairs was adopted, 
and adequate means of securing revenue by the léyy of dutiés 
and taxes were duly devised and put in force, 
‘So careful, thorough and complete weré the various features 
of government. formuldted by the Philippine Commissioners, 
with due regard to the principles of Liberty, Equality and 


| 


| 
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‘States Towards the Phittypines. 
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Which made’ bis Tetter, part. pf the Jaw of, 1 lana ‘hat xe pens 


i Phillppis a or 
potent 6 uate ment a ren ee the Tatanda over 





contr from: all _ oh McKinley’ 
interprets tion of ‘Cur nation sh atple 
aod 


of 
ign Smasees, that ‘our trust ‘diccharied 
MURR, eeieslion atetsgt! UO" kelowr Uhele! isis Yight stata selene 
‘them ngainst a more powerful class, and safely to exercise 9 amaie 1 
franchise. ‘This Js limportant, in eye of” the claim, to 1 
Ee AE I GS SR a Lg advocates ‘of “mmm ite inde- 

det the auspices ‘ot the Boston anti-imperialicts, that a satis- 
factory Independent Philippine government could blished nes a 
governiye. elass of 10 per, cent and a serving and obedient class of an 

F cent. 

per Another Togieal deduetton trom: ‘the proposition dg. that. 
the Filipino le as # whole show ae tonelaee order ae iy ter 
Ppamuianaclesovern Dect RALAIDINE Jah, SB perl jer 1 
protection of the laws and civil 
Bieis’ inddpendence of the Gaited Beakecn thar: Sihal be na sive it. the 
standard set, of course, 1s not that of perfection or such a governmental 
capacity as that of an. Anele ‘Saxon people, but it certainly ONen to 
gne of such pop pular political capacity that ‘comple! ndence in 
its exercise will result in progress rather tl nee ‘or 
fest een 4 cbecingtay, Loop nay ‘the tribunal to, whi 
the cal, capacity. oxiste, to. ustity Indefiondedon, 
Rnd. Rottne Philppine electorate... Aspiration for indepen dence may ‘well 
meron ot tHe Bieméntd snthe) eakeip cor migatipleviel et aa 


capacity 
for it, but there are other qualificatioy indispensable, Thi 
Judgment of a people as. to to. their own. politica a as capacity is an ‘inerriag, 


ae of the 


fins "The: “national remap coe Wage deel i eradnal) extension 
of vopalar control, i. ew by steps. ‘This! w plan, indicated. tn. Mr. 
Mekinier's Instructions ‘This. a E88, method he icated in your abe 
Mmendation ular assembly be 


poi 
was evidently the View of Congress | in» adopting your recommend 
for the title of the act fe Ror the temporary, government of the P re 
pine, Islands’ and ts significant of a purpase or policy tay ta ee SLE 
Ment then being established wag not In permanent tor ut that char 
fn It from thine to time would be necessary.’ 






General Mette we . “ 


‘No better review of the governmental poliey inaneved to in 
the Philippines and the Splendid results pees under it could 


“be found than this recent interesting special ‘eport of Hon. 


William H. “fatt, Secretary of War, made to President Roosevelt 
after the former's return froin his last visit ‘to’ Manila, where’in 
October Jast he personally as the répresentative “of the Presi- 
dent of the United States opened the General Assembly of the 
Philippine Islands. To attempt either to dissect or to condense 
or in any way to minimize that report would’ be unjust both to its 
author and to the important subjects with which it deals, It- 


% ong 






le part of the legislature, This 


| 
1 
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She re 
Ee tains was ig steady gro 1 
lip’ people, traveled from Ws: to 
ceo eee ee 
oiigaig 
_ The establishment | ae this legislative Assembly for the Fill- 
ping: Big ed practice the climax of all that had been 
anchisement, by allowing them to 
exercise a the first time in their lives right to yote for 
their i nergy agen and legislative representatives in 
fai legislative Assembly was indeed the 
Ray seo epitome of generous Bislama to the Filipino je 5 
as will be seen by an examination of Secretary Taft's 8 Spe 
cial report above etered to, the criticism called forth by 
nerous treatment of the Filipino people had spurred him on 
a defense of the system and the denial that the United 
ites had gone too fast in the fulfillment of its promises. to 
pease self-government to the Filipino people. The Secretary's 
Abestvations, on this point are as follows: 


"In recommending to Congress the provision for a pyvouas 
ontaled in the organic act of the Philippine “Evvernntent eiary Beet 





lesion ‘were moved by the 1d belief teat the promise 

oF the ace conditioned, as. its fulfliment ‘has, on. ue e2! f peace 

in the Islan wuld stimulate: netivity_on the, part, of ‘afl Filipinos, bating 
Political ambition to. bring about. tranquility. as 


were further ed 
Dine self-government. would. strengthen the hands of the 
Beouting from. the people readier acquiescence reer obedience 
feo iateasites: which 'trelt repreesntatives ‘Had feined in-pessing’ ia 
were the ae of an alien government. They further Delleved 4 ‘bat 
By. means of the assembly much more exact and practical knowledge: Of 
country would be brought to the law-making power than in any other 
way. Finally, they thought that the inauguration of such an assembly 
would be a most important step in the zeae ose <r Seley ee educating 
iiirlige igi ine. scimce saa seachice tobrgchoiar. eqreeti atin govern- 
iment. ‘They were aware of the possible danger that this was a step 
too 0 a In Mavance,, They did ‘not deny that on the part of a ‘number’ 
there would be a strong inclination to obst eerie. 
Peatiog & Boverument on lines of political and atesiat P ie 
ante pases is probabllicy that in the frat acsemnbiy: elpated, "ie 
Walls te fa tqlor of Inbiediate ‘independence’ Wat ta eplte of af ibis 
they were clear in their forecast that the responsibilities of power woul 
have both a sobering and educational effect that would lead ultimately te 
conservatism of action and to strengthening the existing government.” 
In the beginning no man was kept busier than Mr. Taft 
im discussing and explaining the various necessary actions.taken 
the United States for the gradual improvement of the Fili- 
o people; and now when the policy which he advocated and, 
under the instructions of the President, executed, has developed 
into a magnificent, success, fulfilling all the pledges that had 
been in the beginning made concerning it, new criticisms arise— 
new complaints that the government has gone too far—that the 
United States had done too much for the people of the Islands; 
and again Mr, Taft, from his intimate knowledge of and prac- 
tical participation in Philippine affairs, is required to make 
explanations to show that the government has teally not gone 
too fast or already yielded too much in the fulfillment of its 


Improved Conditions in the Philippines. 


Much more might be said on this. subject, but in view ‘of 
the well-known facts regarding the improved moral, business, 
and sanitary conditions now prevailing in the Philippine Islands 
another brief extract might here be quoted from the, above 
Feferred to recent report of Secretary att \o Yne Preddicut 
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pitied asm nebany ee ye 
lays particular stress the importance of this edu- 
edtion, aware’ Peas etree eae, the: Filipino 


Ea betaves tr ahcke copa iy for Fury evelopent bg. Popu 
fe believes in ir Ce ‘or vel nt 

Jar education, general Be ate politieal, which he eascta hipairrees 

able them to become a self-governing people. veoranati ting sen 
the generally admitted fact that eighty per cent et the re 


‘people are to-day ‘ignorant, he 
Pr that 4 ignorance to the es iar conditions under watch ‘they 
have lived for generations in phone Poneh 2 wt aidnne nY 


Meu iris tutel: 

Ae a in a state bt cal Me ela det a sas 

3 they. separa 
ler the Kg havent a) id oe: et 
me ee a chicky on ae aes ere oe 


t and. who generally dia encour ¥ bp 
acqnaintance with the world at lar oho i 

apes a SEER ON ED a SS tie 
or. eas — and aptua hei cligisn th ‘triaes. ler iy ina, 0 
taught t mie es pple he aris of agriguiture te bat thes bel level it t whe 

ota eraee to lose no apisorianily ‘to extend the system’ 

general edveation of ‘the people, every oc “Seeing” ioameey 
been caleulvted for the benefit of the” For ere 
when the Civil Service was established sein ceiipy in aR lin 
ginning, subordinate officers and ‘clerks had to be chosen 
exclusively from Americans and competent foreigners, who grid 
ually, however, gave way to the appointment of ‘natives. On” 
this’ point Secretary ‘Taft inhis'recent report ‘to the President 
payee Rarer a et 


“The oxganization and maintenance ofthe central big oR tt fo or were ‘its! 
rected not only with a, view: ty vite ane EPR but also to its eduentional 


effect upon the Philippine peopl 
three Mipinos th coustttcte ait ect Hae vite cae eas se iy 


as bythe opportunity offered to Filipinos: 









a civil service law. embodying tereettl “yyaten,) In Peat 

fas dificult to work Filipinos into the bureadn of the central ‘earmaats 

because few of them knew English and fewer understood the American 

business and official mothods;, which, -of capt obtained in the new govern- 

ment, As the years went on, however, ler great pressure from 

Conniiission, the proportion of Filtpinas in the service: trie “horas 

year to year. Many natives had learned, English, 

Sraceing aptitude for the work of the cit setvfee, Beh 

the bureaus the progress of Filipinos to Papin a 

neeessarily slow and the proportion of them vio be 

of high salaries Is not as large as it oug ih to. be dn wea jute “ihe. 
Bnowing-9ut process, however, is send adlly re using Ann _em- 
Dloyees in the civil service. Tt y of hight: 

faithful public servants, whom, it i hoped, the, Philippine Roweraliianbiewt 

make permanent provision for.” * wall 





Some Practical Improvements Made in the Phiuppiaes. 

One thing, however, is sure.'The honest and earnest pure 

of the United States in the beginning: of our dominion’ 

of the Philippine Islands as announced and set. forth in every: 

word uttered or act done by the lamented MeKinley and his! 

swecessor, President Roosevelt, was the establishment) ot and 
faithful wdberence to a policy of gradual enlightenment amd eko-~ 
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en- 
abling acts of Congress of July 1, 1902, and February 6, 1808 nate 
ther concessionary grants were made by the Philippine Commis- 
sion for four hundred and bh ee pe LF additional miles of rail- 
road in Luzon, and two pandbed and ninety-five miles in the Is- 
lands of Panay, Cebu, and Negros, Engineers representing the 
concessionaries immediately left, the United States to.mike the 
preliminary suryeys, and prepare specifications and ane to be 
submitted to the Goyernor-General for approval of final routes. 
These final routes are to be substantially in 

those selected by the Government, which, have been highly com- 
mended by the engineers both of the Government and the con- 
cessionaries, one of them stating that the same mils could 
vot have been. better selected to produce revenue or serve 
the Government's. ends of reaching the large, interior towns 
wad rich uncultivated lands and of furnishing an outlet for 
the present and, prospective produce of the Tslonds, All_of 
the lines will run through rich country, capable of producing 
large quantities of hemp, rice, sugar, tobacco, cabinet woods, 
and minerals. 

The extension of railroads in the Philippines will correct 
the very, deplorable conditions which have heretofore prevailed 
on these Islands. Until, 1892 there was no* commercial rail- 
road whatever on the Islands, but at that time under a grant 
made in 1887, the Manila and Dagupan Railroad began operations 
over a line one hundred and twenty miles long. In 1898 when 
we took possession of the Philippines, this was the only rail- 
voad in the Archipelago, inhabited by nearly eight millions of 
people. with an area of 115,000 square miles. Some idea of 
the backwardness of this people might perhaps be better given 
im 2 comparative way. For example, in Algeria, with a population 
not exceeding five million and an area of 184,000 square miles, 
there are about three thousand miles of railway in operation; 
in New Zealand, with a population of eight million anda 
haif, and an-area of 104,000 square miles, there are two '\thou- 
sand four hundred miles of railway in operation; while in 
Queensland, with a population of five hundred thousand and an 
area’ of 664,000 square’ miles, there are tivo A} 
hundred miles in operation, and in ‘Tasmania with one Womtees, 
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THE HAWAIIAN IsLanps. 


4 
tte Hawaiian Islands are no, longer’: 
jocratic President and anaes 
more than 
later applied for ai 
while that American ee was hauled down by the orders. of an- 
other Democratic President, carried out by a former Member of 
oo ern they have sinee that time come permanently under the 
, becoming a territory of the United States with a 
delegate in longress, and the relation of ees islands to the 
United States is no longer a political Yet the effect of 
annexation upon the prosperity of the people e and the prosperity 
ef our own trade with them is interesting and worthy. Tt Yvecord. 
The growth of prosperity in the Tawalian Islands began with 
that closeness of relationship brought about by the reciprocity 
treaty with the United Staten, which resulted in annexation, and 
perfect, freedom of interchange between those islands, a. same 
area with tropical products to sell, and the United States, 
perate zene area desiring tropical products, and having te 
ate zone prodacts to exchange therefor. The production of rire 
which was formerly almost the sole product, grew from 26 mil- 
lion pounds at the date of the, reciprocity treaty to 500 million 
pounds in the year before annexation; but on the assurance 
which annexation furnished that the markets of the United 
States would remain permanently opem to this product, the sugar * 
production of the Hawaiian Islands has in the short period since 
antiexation grown to over 800 million pounds, thus in- 
creased over one-half since 1899. The value of the sugar product 
of the Hawaiian Islands during the decade prior to annexation 
ranged from 8 to 16 million dollars per annum. In 1899 it 
erossed for the first time the 20 million dollar line. Since an- 
nexation the value has ranged from 25 to 35 million dollars, per 
annim. Practically all of this has been sent. to the United 
States, and in exchange tne islands have taken from the United 
States everything which they import, except certain. products of 
China and Japan especially required by their Chinese and Japa- 
nese population, and that class of fertilizers for the plantations 
which can only be obtained from the nitrate beds of Chile, That 
the annexation of the Islands and the permanency of trade. rela- 
tions therewith have resulted advantageously to the commerce of 
the ‘United States is quite apparent from the fact that the value 
of ovr shipments to the Hawaiian Islands, which never touched 
the 10 million dollar line prior to 1900, has been) continuously 
above that line since annexation, and in 1907 was practically 15 
million dollars, and in the fiscal year 1908 seems. likely to exceed 
that sum. ‘The total value of merchandise sent from the United 
States to the Hawaiian Islands in the eight years since annexa- 
tion aggregates nearly 100 million dollars, while in the eight. 
years immediately preceding annexation the value of our ship= . 
ments to those islands was but 58 millions, having thus: practi- 
cally doublet as compared with the corresponding term of | ‘yet 
immediately prior to annexation. 
Meantime conditions in the islands have been greats Wwe | 
proved. Large investments of capital trom the United Skates 
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o. tw will be noted that the total trade in four years has poet 
oul 
In education so there has heen sera ae it paras a} 
than 70,000 malin4 are enrolled ane he publ See o Boulet Lt 
expenses for educational purposes now ae gate more | 
$1,000,000 “annually. 1,200. school teachers are employed, and 
great effort is being made to extend opportunities for . lneation 
jn the outlying. et districts. When {he Americans took charge 
of the island, they found but one school building ‘o by. ine 
government. There are now over 80 buildings | 
under construction, exclusively, for school purposes, inch di a 
normal school in the city of San Juan and high sunoola Hie 
bedi tae cities. In addition to this number, over. 
dings are rented for school ch irposes, Education ee 
English and Spanish and the children are rapidly cating 8 
knowledge of the former languag: eared 
Much attention has-been paid Ye ihe anestion of, sanitation, 
and in the past ten years thousands of peels ad e bes 
of tastes: more commonly known as the hookwor 
Prior to, American POOBPREER A318 this disease was general 
uted to malnutrition. In the early days of American oce' 
Army surgeons attendant upon the natives suffering fron He 
cyclone, discovered that this sickness was eaused by a sitte 
worm,=and was curable if taken in time, A SPY Cee 
created in the winter of 1904, for the SEHS, and treatment, of 
this disease. Free stations for the care of patients were es- 
tablished in central locations throughout the dnlond, and a cam- 
paign of education as to the prevention and cure of the disease 
was at once commenced. ‘The Commission estimated that 90 per 
cent of the rural population of Porto Rico was infected this 
form.of anemia, which gradually sapped the strength the 
patient, frequently resulting in death. In the past four years 
over 150,000 natives, or one-seventh of the nhs have been 
treated at the expense of the government. results have, ben 
most satisfactory, and many families, disabled by the disease, 
heen returned to the number of wage-earners. Hopes are et 
tained that uncinariasis will he eradicated from. the Sande by. 
the efforts of the administration. This result would work a great 
change in the Social and economical status of Soe nab enemas 
the interior. Peon 
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direction have al ly been made. The 66 municipalities of the 
island have complete autonomy. The officials of the muni 
ties are elected by popular vote, and have full power to ‘enact 
ordinances with regard to municipal affairs. 

In the judicial branch, the Supreme Court is composed ‘af 3 


is made up of two houses, the lower house or House of Delegates, 
‘consisting of 35 members, or 5 from each of the 7 districts of the 
island, are elected by popular vote, and are all Porto Ricans, The 
upper house, or Executive Council, consists of 11 members ap- 
pointed by the President, “at least five of whom shall be native 
imhabitants of Porto Rico.” Tt, will therefore be seen that no 
act can be passed except with the approval of the lower House 
of Delegates, composed entirely of Porto Ricans and elected by 
popular vote. 

The number of Americans in positions supported by insular 
revenues is comparatively small, being less than one-ninth of the 
total number of employees. Should the municipal employees m9 
included in this number, the percentage of Americans would of 
course be yery much smaller, It will be seen therefore that the 
Porto Ricans haye a very important share in the go 
Never before in the history of the island have they feel allowed 
such a large and influential part in the administration ‘as they 
haye at the present time. 

The wisdom of the policy of the Republican party during the 
past 10 years, as directed by President MeKinley and 
Roosevelt, has Leen fully demonstrated, and has moré than justi- 
fied the expéctations of even its, warmest friends. It is safe to 
say that in no other tropical conntry im the world has there ever 
been. in.so short a time, such rapid and marked increase in sani- 
tation. order, prosperity and education. 





THE PANAMA CANAL, ; 
From Christopher Columbus to Theodore Roosevelt, a period 
of 400 years, man sought in vain for a means of transferring 
ocean vessels, carrying men and merchandise across that narrow 
strip of land which separates the waters’ of the Atlantie and 
Pacific oceans, known as the Isthmus of Panama, Scores of 
surveys were made; thousands of lives were lost; millions of 
dollars expended in futile attempts, and it remained for the 
Government of the United States, under a Republican President. 
and Secretary of War, to take the preliminary steps acd with 
the assent of Congress to actually etter ugon the aie 
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canal from shore to shore will be approximately 405; miles. 
‘The botiom width of the canal will vary from 200 feet in) Cule- 
bra Cut to an indefinite width in the deep waters of | . 
Lake. The approaches from deep water to land on both side 
of the canal are to be 500 feet wide, and the euts im the shal- 

of the lakes from 500 to 1,000 feet wide. The eanal 
will have a minimum depth of 41 feet, Each lock will: 
au ‘h of 1,000 feet, a width of 110 feet, and a 
= fect 4 inches over the sills, The walls of the locks will be of 
concrete. and the gates of steel 9. 46: fee SSelboy HfL 

‘The great Gatun dam, which will imponnd the waters of the 
Chagres, the Gatwncillo, and ‘Trinidad rivers, and create a lake 
whose normal summit level will be 85 feet above the sea, will 
be practically a mile and,a half long, half a mile wide at the 
base, with its crest 135 feet above mean tide, and the top thick- 
ness of the dam of the cross section now adopted will be 80 
feet. There will be a spillway in about the middle of this dam, 
constructed through a hill or solid ground now existing, 
means of which the levél of the lake will be contr Med, it, being 
the intention never to let it exeeed 87 feet in height. The level 
of water in the lake will be the same as that thronghout the 
Culebra Cut, and as far as the upper lock gates at Pedro 

uel, tT 7 

Tn entering the canal from the Atlanticsside a ship will 
proceed from deep water in Limon Bay to Gatun lecks. a dis- 
tance of slightly over seven miles. throngh a channel 500 feet 
wide ; going through the flight of three locks at Gatan, she will 
traverse nearly six-tenths of a mile before reaching Gatun Lake, 
85 feet above the sen; thence for’ a distance of nearly 16 miles 
there will be a channel through the lake of 1,000 feet or more 
jin width to San Pablo; from San Pablo to Juan Grande, 3.8 
miles, the channel will be 800 feet wide; from Juan Grande to 
Obispo, 3.7 miles, the channel will be 500 feet wide, and it 
may be said that at this point navigation through the Inke will 
be terminated, and the entrance to the Culebra Cut will begin, 
although the channel from Obispo to Las Caseadas, a d°stance 
of one and a half miles, will be maintained at 200 feet; thence 
to Cucaracha, a distance of 4.7 miles. the channel will be 
200 feet wide, and from Cucaricha to Pedro Miguel, a distance 
of 1.9 miles, the channel will again widen to 300 feet. Going . 
through the Pedro Miguel lock and approaches, nearly three- 
tenths of a mile in total length, the vessel will be lowered to 
the level of Miraflores Lake, 55 feet above mean tide, through 
which there will be a channel 500 feet wide and 1.4 miles long to 
the Miraflores locks ; thence through the two. Miraflores locks, of 
a total length, including approach walls of over nine-tenths of a 
mile, she will be lowered to the tide level and proceed thro a 
Panel 500 feet wide and 8 miles long to deep water in the 
Pacific. 

It will thus be seen that abont 25 miles will be navigated 
through the two. lakes, where, the minimum channel width is 
500 feet, and where, therefore, practically full speed can be 
maintained. The sea-level channels at both ends of the canal, 
a total length of about 15 miles, can also be traversed at 
tically full speed. Aside from the locks there will be only 
about Sonnen to be navigated through channels from 200 to 300 
feet wide. 
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Amount of Work Done by the Freneh. 


The amount of material excavated by the old and new French 
Panama Canal Companies was 81,548,000 cubic yards, and of 
this amount it has been estimated that about 36,000,000 yards 
will be utilized in the construction of the present canal. 


Work Done by the Commission, 

The plan adopted by the United States required a total ex- 

eavation, since May 1, 1904, of approximately 142,000,000 enbie 

yards, Up to the end of March, 1908. there had been excavated 

317.892,000 cubic yards, leaving 110,108,000 cubic yards to be ex- 
eavated. 
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Caring for Health of Employees. 


Up to the end of January, 1908 (the latest date for which 
figures are now available), there had been expended over 
$13,000,000 on account of civil administration, municipal im- 
provements, and sanitation, which covered the work of build 
ing roads, providing fire and police establishments, courts of 
justice, schools, postoffices, the erection and maintenance of 
hospitals, and the sanitation of the Canal Zone, including the 
Cities of Panama and Colon. 7 

The principal streets of Panama and Colon have been paved. 
and water works and sewer systems established in both cities 
Three large reservoirs have been constructed and pumping 
stations and standpipes established where needed, ample pro- 
vision thus having been made for supplying water for all towns 
and villages in the Canal Zone, as well as in the cities of 
Panama and Colon. 

During the past year fifteen hotels for Americans, eighteen 
mess halls for Europeans, and twenty-three kitchens for West 
Indian laborers have been operated, the employes concerned 
paying for their meals practically only the cost of food and 
the operation of the different establishments. 

President Roosevelt, commenting upon this subject in his 
special message to Congress after his visit to Panama in 1906, 
said: “The first great problem to be solved, upon the solution 
of which the rest of the work depended, was the problem of 
sanitation. * * The results have been astounding. The Isth- 
mus had been a byword for deadly unhealthfulness. Now, after 
two years of our occupation, thesonditions as regards sickness 
and the death rate compare favorably with reasonably healthy 
localities in the United States.” 


Contracts to Lowest Bidders. 


The following is a provision relative to contracts for pur 
chase of supplies contained in the executive order of the Presi- 
dent, of January 8, 1908,-regarding the organization and work of 
the Commission, and is substantially the same as that contained 
in the executive order of the President dated April 1, 1905: 

“Contracts for the purchase of supplies, involving an ef 
timated expenditure exceeding $10,000.00, shall be made only 

* after due public advertisement in newspapers of general cir 
culation, and shall be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder, 

except in case of emergency, when, with the approval of the 
Secretary of War, advertising may be dispensed with. 

“In the making of contracts for supplies or construction im 
volving an estimated expenditure of more than $1,000.00 and 
less than $10,000.00, competitive bids shall be secured by invi- 
tation or advertisement whenever practicable.” 


The Labor Supply. 


Americans are given preference in every branch of the work 
in which their services can be had. Few of them are willing 
to undertake the hard labor on the canal in that climate, and 
therefore for this class of labor the Commission has been com- 
pelled to look elsewhere. 

The skilled labor force is recruited in the United States. 
Agents of the Commission receive applications for all outside 
positions, personally examining the individual and looking into 
his previous service record. Whenever an applicant is not with- 
in convenient reach of the employment agent written applica- 
tions are received direct by the Washington Office of the Com- 
mission. This includes trainmen, steam-shovel operators, fore- 
men, and mechanics. Clerks, stenographers, draftsmen, doctors. 
and nurses are secured through the Civil Service registers. All 
appointments are made through the Washington Office, which 
also arranges for transportation of employes to the Isthmus, 
including members of their families. The skilled force on June 
30, 1906, was approximately 2,500 and on June 30, 1907, actually 
4,404. To increase this force 1,904 men and provide for the 
usual separations, due to sickness, resignations, etc., 3,088 men 
were brought from the United States during the year. 
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Act of June 28, 1902. This Act te the, -‘"y" 
' amount to be thereafter appropriated to 
“the sum ‘of $145,000,000,.of which there 4 <1 
is appropriated thereby 
Act of December 21, 1905 
* Act of February 27, ‘1008 
Act of June 3 1906. 
"Act of March 4, 1907 . ..... 


25,456,415.08 
27,161,307-50 





‘Act of February 15, 1908 2.0.22 2 tesees 12,178,900.00 
‘ihe 2 ? 
91,787,468.58 


‘Time of Completion of Canat, 


In addition to excayation preliminary work on, the ae and 
dams is progressing, and it is estimated that the laying of 
concrete in the locks, will.commence about Jannary, 1, 1909, It 
has also been estimated that the determining factor in this 
time. of completion of the canal will be the onstrate ny of the 
Gatun dam, and while. the total excayation required for the 
rest. of the work could probably be finished in less time, it is 
the intention to adjust the whole work so that all the. separate 
parts will be completed at approximately the same time, which, 
it has been unofficially estimated, will be about January, 1915. 


What the Canal Means. 
[By Charles M, Pepper] 
|» There are many meanings to the Canal and many a 
from its construction by the United States. 

‘Theidaily atoryiot the steam’ shovela sp ohe/of the woktttasah 
nating and instructive chapters in the history of canal construc- 
tion, telling as it does in the record of the thousands of cubic 
yards excavated in the Culebra Out the marvelous tngineering 
progress that is being made on the waterway. "Tho aool 
miracle wrought in freeing the Isthmus from yellow fever 
demics' and other tropical diseases and in ‘insuring a healthy 
and éffective body of laborers is another chapter in canal build- 
ing to which the world offers no parallel, ‘The transplanting of 
the American home life, the schools, the churches, and the Young 
Men's. and Young: Women’s Christian Associations is a contribu- 
tion to Christian civilization whieh will find @ résponsive echo 
in the millions’of American homes where these ideals are eRer- 
ished: The zealous and intelligent devotion to duty which is 
shown ‘by the Canal Commission and its employees, from the 
‘highest to the lowest, is an example for all peoples who wot 
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‘There is now $75,000,000 of American capital inve: 

Section of South America which is di i 

Canal. Much of this capital was invested i 
“that the United States would build the wate! 

incentive those Andean treasure-honses vo em es 
tonched for geverations yet. ‘This American ca: 

the heart Ae South ne eae is iS nl ne a 

ways an jing wp tin and copper an ver 

ih $26,000,000 of it that already has gone, and more. ‘wilt eo 4 
future. It has gone into Peru, where $20,000,000 has been, in- 
vested in a single enterprise, that of exploiting the great Cerro 
de Paseo copper fields. Other investments of American millions 
have been made in other copper mines and smelting works, in 
Perv. “American capital has gone into Ecuador, where. it, eon- 
trols the marvelous railway leading from the coast through the 
elouds over the Andean plateaus to the ancient capital jof Quite. 
In all the countries it has gone into these mining and railway 
enterprises, and it is now going into general trade, so that 
American goods are being: pushed and handled by Americans, 

One of the first results of the Canal has been the Sevelopmigee 
of the Republic of Panama into a prosperous. tropical State, 
1907 it had.a total foreign trade of more.than $19,000,000, Nearly 
$8,000,000 of this was\exports from the mills and factories of ae 
United States to the Canal Zone to be employed in. building 
waterways. All told, the United States shipped $18,665,000. 

of goods to Panama. Of the imports taken by it in 


the Canal, supplies there was $5,200,000 of other commadi 
from the United States, and the prosperous. little 5 
inereased its. exports by. $843,000, the total. amount x 
$1,961,000. Practically all these exports were taken by 
United States. 

Here are some_of the products from the farms and factories 
of the United States that were consumed on the Isthmus during 
19073, Flour, $350,000; cotten cloths and wearing apparel, $850,- 
000; coal, $545,000; explosives, $275,000; steel rails, $37 5 
wire, $167,000 ; locomotives, $1,093,000; other steam o 
015,000; miscellaneous iron and steel products, $1,540,000 ts 
and shoes, $421,000; paclaing house Peoatets, $1,400,000; Tlumi- 
nating and other ‘oils, $280,000; vegetables, $284,000; paints, 
$157,000; soap, $116,000; sugar, $94,000; lumber and various 
produets of lumber, $2,000,000; miscellaneous products, $1,400/- 
000. 

The growth in the commerce between the United States and 
‘the countries of Central and South Amezica, the new market for 
railway ‘material and machinery: for textiles and) breadstuffs, 
the employment of American capital, im building the, railroads 
and inopening up the mines, the opportunities for young Ameri- 
‘cans which these enterprises have offered, are among. the first 
fruits of the Canal, A larger trade, more paying investments, 
and wider opportunities will come as the work progresses. 
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In ‘addition to the above evidence of Democratic efforts to 
d island territory to that of the Siated States, a of it 
sof. miles away, it Dia be further remarked that 
President Polk in a me to Congress, on April 29, 1846, ine 
strongly a desire to send troops to Yucatan and take 


possession of that territory, suggesting that this might be ad-- 
visable in order to prevent that Kereony rea ili ith the 
hands of a European power, ‘while Pres’ Johnson, 
severing his allegiance to the Republican a8 and 
ye Support of the Deniocrats, recommended, in a mes age’ wo 
‘ongress, the purchase of the Danish, West Indies. 





Cesta from Democratic Platforms. | 


) 1844 . 

‘The reoccupation of Oregon and the reannexation or Texas 
at the earliest practicable period, are great American pinata 
which this convention recommends to the cordial support: of 
Democracy of the Union, 








1860 
‘That the Democratié party is in favor of the acquisition 
of the Island of Cuba on such terms as shall be honorable to 
ourselves and just to Spain, at the earliest practicable moment. 


1884 

This country has never had a well-defined and executed 
foreign policy save, under Democratic, administration, That 
policy has ever been in regard to foreign nations, so long as 
they do not act detrimental to the interests of the country or 
hurtful to our citizens, to let them alone; that as a result of 
this policy we recall the acquisition of Louisiana, Florida, Cal- 
ifornia and of the adjacent Mexican territery by 
alone, and contrast these grand a Faw of Democratic 

statesmanship with the purchase of Alaska, the sole fruit of a 
Republican administration of nearly a quarter of a century, ~ 








IMPORTS OF TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL ARTIOLES 1NTo 
THE UNITED STATES. ~) 


These ‘tables are given because of their special bony 
this time when the United States is developing a close relat 
of interchange with certain tropical areas: In the case of Porto 
Rico and Hawaii, an absolute freedom of interchai of its 
manufactures and temperate zone, products for the tro) 
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ductions of those islands; in the case of the Philippines, re 
duced rates of duty on articles coming from those islands, and 
in the case of Cuba, a reduction in rates of duty on products 
coming from that island and in return therefor reduced rates 
of duty on articles from the United States entering that island, 
It will be seen that the value of tropical and subtropical mer- 
chandise brought into the United States, including that from 
our own islands, has grown from 145 million dollars in 1870 
367 millions in 1907, and that a very large proportion of these 
articles are of classes absolutely required for manufacturing or 
for foods and in most cases of a class which are not produced 
in the United States, or at least not sufficient for our own re 
quirements. 


Value of principal émports of tropical and subtropical articles 
at quinquennial periods from 1870 to 1907. 






































































— 1 
Year ending June 30— : 
Articles. 7 
1870, 1800, 1900, 1907. b 
— | 
Sugar and molasses a earuon| $55,940, 801 |g127,54, 48 
Coffee 78,267,482 | 52,467,043 |” 78,884, 180 
Silk 24,881,807 | 45,829,760 | 71,411, 80 
Fibers 6 20,541,707 | 26,873,805 | 427254, 355 
India rubber and guita | 
pereha 3, 14,854,512 | 31,792,007 | 69,121,400 
Fruits and nut 7, 2o;740/471 | 19{268,508 | 87,010,050 
‘Tobacco, and mfrs ‘0 4 21,710,454 | 15,001,800 | 85,608,109 
‘Ten 3 r 10,558,110 | 13,915.54 
Cotton 
Vewetabie oils 2,511,334 
Gums 1388404 
Cocoa,” and | 
chocolate 418,064 | 280, 
Spices 1,513,126 ‘On 
Cabinet ‘670; 131 0 
Rice 1,on7 62 2h 
Cork, 98 
Feathers — 736, 458 154 
Opium $180,721 
Licorice 1607, 256 
Ivory 1040, 084 
Dyewoods 1053, 644 
Indigo 1448, 490 
Vanilin 200, 334 
Sago, tapior: 411,029 
Rarks for quinine. 5 
Sponges —__-__ 
Total —.. -] 144,830,587 | $207,246,555 | $330,687,393 |3567, 188,242 














8 Only cane sugar not above 16 Dutch standard in color, and molasses. 
b Includes articles from Hawaii and Porto Rico. 





Quantities of principal articles of tropical and subtropical growth 
imported from 1870 to 1907. 





Year ending June 30— 





Articles, 


1870, 1880, 


g 


1900. 1007, 





196,622,010 |1,820,286,090 |2,832,820,806 |3,905,087,706 | 5,198,900,054 
446,850,737 | "400,160,120 | "787,901,011 | ‘986,500,779 
21,562,286 | 6,043,360 | 11,259,310 | 18,743,904 













India rubber, 
and gutt 
percha, Ibs.: 9,624,098 | 16,826,009 | $8,842,874 | 58,506,560 | 77,510,728 
Tobacco, leat, 
i 9,750,355 | 28, 
Cotton : 3,517,792 | 8, 


Fibers --tons./ 





| £8 8 








a Cane suger under No. 1¢ Dutch standard 
Include sugar from Hawall and Porto Rico, 


ay 


COLONIAL TRADE. 4a 


_ ‘Trade of the United “sii te with its Colonies. 
table which follows 





4 ies 
ie se ee Ltt fen it the 1 
seat Te oylll be noted that 
Wine the total ‘exports of scimincer 
doubled in the pe 


hier colo- 
nies have nearly pert fo san the He bene peckat aod iat the 
value of her merchandise sold in the colonies in that period 
aggregates 16 billions of dollars. 


Statement showing the total imports and exports of the Unites 
Kingdom, and the amount imported from and emporta to her 
| Colonics during the past thirty-eight years, 1869 to 1906. 



































x 278 
$85,867,060 | 25690, 046, 861 || 529.387 25) 
Sou/aisiss | TCR || Oa, 35t 
410,849,255 | 170,466,370 | 78,041,611 
Save | Laat | awe 
feel Bettas cael eae 
1,786,499, Hie, 12107; y f 
2,001,248, 678 450,242,765 1,803,835, 999 806, 71 
1, 932,100,048 445,477,755 1,445,753, 324 | 421,884, 
2/000 ,959,922 483,580,460 | 1; 492/364,305 | | 449/301} 
2 ani, ar geet dees aoe 
1 (808,025, z ly , 720 | 
1, 805,815,568 toganost | 3a0"aa9; 70 ATb oa, 
1,702,010, 596 303,498,005 | 1,808,801, 927 134 
1/762, 780, 40 407/800,208 | 1,308, 765,890) 400,867, 
ostosa | de.aie'sis| hana fn | lap 
081,008, i 1585, : 
2/017,297,603 twee tn as 450, i 
2)119)074, 911 484,015,050'] © 1,504;201,900)) | 454,220,056 
Bomar fo. AM, 770.7uk |; 1418, 208, 868)» 206,219, 
1 ,060,425,018 448,598,048 | 1,318,098, 991 485) 
1,87, 18 457,023,556 1,332, 978,922 ‘Baz, 4 
2/0271820,291 464,897 {767 | 1,391; 003,400 |» 170,206, 
2 150,063,001 #38.900,878 | 2042,500 445 |» 44148, 890 
2.104 92104 457,588,162 | 7,481,998,315 | 428,212,102 
2 /289,005, 702 484,815,812 |! “149,810,072 | 488,608,607 
2,300,425, 665 S50, 884,764 1,603, 080, 413. bape 4 
2,515,545 281 633,080,885 | 1,72 1,550,874] 498,500, 
21510, 265,290 518,771,440 | 1)62, 881,460 | 550,400,518 
2/571,416, 125, 19, 708}295 | 1 /ou9/570, 518 ‘800,827 
2,10, 54,906 558,178,890 | 24758, 758,47% | a0 
2 ,681,620183 684,069,573, 1805, 515,406. 1792 B84 
2,740, 600,426 622,273,135 | 1,989, 508,409 aa 401 
2958, 2807385, opi /a7j141 | -2)211jRaw 602 1,798 BTA 
NLA 





‘Total exports of United Kingdom to colonies from 1809 to, 1908, 
$16,06:,055,170. 





Wei are/mo.jeore against organisations of capital than 

against orgunizations of Inbor. We wele emand. 

ing wel that each shall do right and shall Sontesbper tte 

dutyito aur bres Republic—President, Rooxeyelt at Milwankee, 
sy) Apr 


Any unjust discrimination In the terms 
portailon of freight or 
or « locality paralyzes and 
dividual or the locality ex: 
teries velna lending t 
destroys its life—Hon. Wm. H. Taft, at Columbus, uy 


¢ course of the Republican party since its 0: 
oa The pad its Zeer assumption of control in ae 
te (Femart: abte % e Tol 


meeting the varie 
histery of now « full half-century have 
lution—Hon, Wm, H. Taft, at Kansan City, 

















re often, and peace and ont 
no Deane ikorecin an vt Res 
28 ished under authority of the Cee fu ie iad 


ment 

Cuban government conforming, as far eu of 

Guba, ‘he Cuban dag will be’ hoisted we usual ove build~ 

rigiclpal governsienty Hnoludig that of the Ol i pad ie fe prov al an 

be } it aes. 
facaemitirisradrac imder aiotGusan Hopablie® The epaves witticnn ties 


B administer justice, and all laws not in their nature inapplicable by 
reason zine Aemporsay. ana Cameareent, character of the Government will 


coated Roosevelt: Anke been most anxious to bring about peace 


including Major- Rodriguez, 
coe ial cares and a jrerular Government itorcen aoa ‘Gene 


iran noilee the the Civil’ Governors! and Alealdes will also ‘report. 


peaks all Sy Sea and aries _of .Cuba to assist In the ria of. 
restoring order, tranquillity and public confidence, intllip 
 "CBigned) ah OWM. Ef; TAFT, | i ‘ 


“Secretary of War of the United, States, 
“Provisional Goyernor of Cuba”. « 


The general public satisfaction with this action is apparent 
from the fact ae ouee eke ieee See and the insurgents 
had thousands of men under arms, this simple decree was suffi- 
cient to establish the provisional administration, the ea Ameris, 
can force “ong: ‘being a small squad of marines to protect; 
Treasury. The important and delicate task of the di 

of the insurgent forces aud of the militia was then successfully” 
carried into:effect by commissions consisting of amnatieae Rt 
and prominent Cubans; and a general-amnesty was issued. 
general attitude of the people of Habana toward the pein 
the Peace Commission was made eyident when Se 

and Bacon embarked for the United States on October 13, 1906, 
The people of Habana forgot their, political differences, and 
taking thought of the fact that the horrors of ciyil war had 
averted, all. parties joined in a demonstration of gratitude 
praise for the work that had been accomplished, The shore 
of the bay was. lined with, thousands of cheering people, all 
available water craft. was pressed into service. to canes 
ships to the mouth of the harbor, the forts exchanged salutes. 
with the vessels, and amid) cheers and all. possible a DY tr 
goodwill the Peace Commission left, Cuba. The character 
ericebs futher astvice ti, Berravarieas Dake nade tagshae eerie 
appreciation thereof in Cuba, are indicated in the. resolution. 
seared by a mass meeting of the American residents of Hehens, 
as follows: ) 


“Gentlemen = fi 
“The American residents of Cuba, temporarily sittued Anse ane out 

pieb ied ent enowel Gd shies este situation: and tasers ies 

with the revent disturbances, desire to express thelr oe DI 





ciation of the great 

cured to them and to 
“The results you have accomplished are great 

ably been hoped for at the time of your arr, weal Neary. vit 

armed men, moved by the most Intense and bitter a 

rayed against the » roroes ap eiiergovercient Het 

was Imminent, In whl masrmasts lors of life 


Inevitable,» Tt es Yat ma Ae 
cord and’ strife cout Fought Ene into See 





ices your wise and piven | measures have se 
the ‘people of Cuba. 
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should en taken in as short a time as was consistent with 
thoroy fair; and complete for electoral purposes, 


Bee sees as d provincial elections would be Aeld as 


2A moni after the termination of the census, that 
mo: a national elec 
bel fhald ahd Chet Ad ato Ut the’ presicant 
and senators oe designated by the presidential and sena- 
corey Caan colleges the government would be devolved upon 
On eats 14th of this year, President Roosevelt, 
in fet trataamitting to Congress the report of the Provisional | 
ernor for 1906-07, ordered that the provisional administration 
Sua Hot Tater than February 1, 1909. In pursuance of the 
jin Jaid out by Secretary Taft. a carefdl census of the Island 
has been taken’ under the. direction of am official of the United 
States States Census Department. ‘The election boards provided for 
pang new electoral law have been constituted, and it is ex- 
Seorea hold the local elections in July of this year, and the 
election in the fall; whereupon, in Compliance with 
President Roosevelt's order, the government of the Island will 
devolve upon the officials designated as a result of such election, 
not later than February 1, 1909. 








¢ empire that shifted f the Medit will an 
the lifetime of thore now children bid fair to mhiit once more 
westward to the Pacific—President Roosevelt at San Fran- 
cinco, Cal., May 13, 1903. 





“The contention that we are not Re nation with power to 
govern: ® conquered or purchased te 


Wm. H, Taft, at Cleyeland, Ohio. 





It ix no longer a question of expansion with us; we have 
expanded. If there is any question at all it is a question of 
contraction; and who ix going to Soptrnctt=Prenident Me- 
Kinley at Iowa Falls, lowa, Oct. 16, 


It is a good lesson for nations and individuals to leara 
never to Bit if it can be helped, and then never to hit softly. 
I think it is getting to be fairly understood that that is out 
foreign policy —Fresident Roosevelt at San Francisco, Cal., 

y 1h, je 


The policy of expansion ix what distingaishes the admin- 
istration pf McKinley and adds another to the at of patri-\ 
otic victories of the Republican party. By this polley the 
United States has become a world power—Hon, Wm. H, T: 

at Kansas City, Mo. 


The construction of the canal ix now an assured fact; but 
most certainly it in unwise to intrust the carrying out of so 
Iuomentous a polley to those who have endeavored to defeat 
the whole undertaking.—President Rooseyelt’s speech accept- 
2 1904 nomination, 








The guns that thundered of Manila and Santiago left us 
echoes of glory, but they also left us a legacy of duty, it 
we drove ont 2 medineval tyranny only to make room for 
savage anarchy, we had better not have begun the task at 
all.—President Roosevelt in The Strenuous Life, p, U1. 


When we legislate for Al we are acting within the 
clearly granted authority of the Constitution, and when 
legislate for the Philippines we are kewixe within the 
poops and plain purpose of the Constituth ‘Hon, ©, W. 

Fairbanks, in U. §. Senate, February 22, 1! 








For years the commerce of the world has demanded an 

Ipthmian canal, und recent evenis give an the anaurance that 
Yast undertaking will be accomplished at an early 
under the protection of the American, fag —Hon.. 

w Fairbanks, at St, Paul, Minn, August i 


We are the trustees and guardians of the whi 
people, and peculinrly of the ignorant masses, 
iy not discharged uniil those masses mre giv 

civil rights 


dominating fact confrontans 
which 


» 
rhetor! 
ELneTno: 


° 
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tions of Presidents McKinley and Roosevel 

mimesis nn 

mei be Sy eer a 
Lg aera gag Stara 
igh. out yy abel lat lane oH fy rs 
7 E int ton tor Seamen, Seamen, te re 
ary ota Gone a et EL | 























it us form of nayigation, on dur coasts, 
u both gave better mn to the crews on such vessels 


n steps. to reduce a serious to 
‘Sogo slow eimai a ate eed Pa Sei tel aati 
in i inspections at home and abroad of the seaworthi- 

have been ‘prescribed " 

_ As long: ago as 1898 a comy -senle of pro- 
for seamen on American vessels’ was) fixed jby | one 
superior in the quantity a juatity of the food furnished 
“to seamen on other vessels indeed the standard ot living on 

thus provided has already led other nations to 


ite ee the same direction, thus improving the conditions 
labor at sea generally, The: bei got ok ‘December 21, 1898, 


tor the / payment. ges, already, 

et Maks les Cone om on foreign en Mid t forthe return of 
wrecked, sick or injured American seamen from abroad, or from 
Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines and the Canal Zone, 
‘at the expense of the Federal Government. 
‘on American ships are now equal to any on ner eotmahpr ont) 
_snperior to most: Warm rooms are provided in cold weather.) 

‘The! penalty of imprisonment: for the seaman’s breach of a 
civil contract has-been abolished and all forms ,of corporal 
punishment’ prohibited by heavy penalties. Prompt trials:of cases 
in which a Seaman is a party are: sip eaniren fons 0) peek 

“Legislative enactment and administra ‘ort. have been 
directed successfully against the crimping system iby whieh sea- 
men have been cheated of their wages. Abuses under thé) sys- 
tem of allotment of wages have been reduced to a minimum, and 
“shanghaiing” on American vessels has practically ceased since 
the acts of 1906 and 1907. Under these Event ata the|Federal 
courts have inflicted heayy penalties on those engaged im de- 
frauding seamen. Of a9 act of 1898 the Supreme Court has 
said eo" ealpAlire we Lite 
sueseiy ot nie akan res sora, iret % , 
ae et ‘the efforts against wrongs. 

mEDON mexnacrit “ate 4 ho is advancement of of 


jad men. lure nts of vice, a little 
Heal ee their Miadverions "ket Wad Gavtoe thor = ae 








Ye 
it may operat 
best interests, of the iMles sags uals saig lat arg 


‘The wages of seamen on Heat S vessels are auc 
than on foreign vessels: Thus the aver 
af Bremen, the great German seaport, = vel 
$18 for seamen and §20 for firemen. 
American vessels are paid $25 and rosie rs e $40, akong 
engineers and mates are ‘paid double the eo 
wages. The American S. §..“St. Lowis” (11,629 gross 
monthly pay) roll of, $11.300, for. 380) mens they 
“Oceanic” (17,274 gross tons) pays $9.89 to AN 
German 8. S. “Kaiser Wilhelm dev Grosse) \ 













et] a: 

ees on March 1, 1907, a bill roid foe cennedl 
ocean mail. facilities which: peg iy. sa 

“American shipbuilding with its almost infinite sw 

interests, would have improved our means of ovean trans- 

) Bhat would have developed a merchant fleet auxil 

e Navy. By the usual Democratic tactics this bill was 

to death on March 3 and 4, 1907, in the Senate by two 
Senators who had Beer. recently selected wy their 


tes. 
~ At the session of Congress. aant ‘closed the Senate Benate passed in 
bill to e our mail ‘service’ with South seat ga the Philip- 
Hpac, asia sl Australia in exact, accord with the recommenda~ 
and argument in President Roosevelt's me: of December 
8, 1907. That bill is now pending in the House Committee on 
and Post-Roads and will be considered at the next 
session of Congress. The bill was also passed the Senate as 
pine the Post-Office Appropriation bill, but in shape lacked 
eight votes of approval by the House. _ President asenits 
recommendation and argument of December 3, 1907, follows: 





my judgment, 
our ocean mafl gervice correspond more closely with t commercial 
nd, polislog] development. A beginning wan made by the oven: mall get 
of March 31, 1801, Dut even, at that time, the act. was known to be In; 
aeaste, in various pariionlaste Since thi events have 
iy, in our history. We have acquired wall, the Phil sand 
Taos islands in the Pacific. We are steadily prosecuting the | me work 
‘of uniting at the Isthmus the waters of the Atlantic and a eT, es 
a treater extent than seemed probable even a dozen years ago, we 
to an American future op the sea worthy of thet traditions of 4 
me As the first step. in that slisseelons and the step most feasible 
the be Prgneh Aiming y Fegmimnend. the. eat of the ooean mail set of 1893, 


some tree eritielsm 
principle ‘and. purpose. it was based on thearies of the ‘ilgations of 
great, maritime nation, undisputed in our own land and followed by other 
‘ition since the beginning of steam navigation, Briety 

are, that it is the ‘duty of a first-class ‘power so far as) practicable, 
to carry plow ocean at 














sary functions of rnment is. certainly warranted, nor is it necessary 
to dwell upon Whe incidental bénefita of our. foreign. commerce, ae the 
shipbuilding industry, and to ship owning and navigation which 
company the discharge of these urgent public duties, though they, 
should haye weight. 


In an address before the Chamber of Commerce of Trenton, 
‘New Jersey, on March 23, 1908, Secretary Taft said: 


1 cannot understand any difference In principle between government 
assistance to our merchant marine and our protective tariff system, our 
system of improvement of Internal waterways, or any other method by 
which the general welfare is promoted through the government's assist- 
ance of particular industries, tn which all may shgage. | Let us hope that 
the mail subsidy bill will lead to the establishment of direct lines between 
New York and South America on the one hand, acific 
Coast, Japan, China and the Philippines on the other, 
be the means of pointing owt how a wider system of | 
marine may be inaugurated in the public interest. 

iN aren puanine: sirens) S200 59000 Hey '$250,000,00 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama. ‘be that 
be built solely for vessels of other countee than the 
it true that the flag of the United stat 

teing through tela great conquect. of mature? 
is going on, The dirt is flying at the rate now of v: 
million eubie yards a month. We have every 
next, July our’ atilé ost may be, ables this 
the new-Inade, lake and'-to descend on) the. oth 
to the sea, Ought we not in the six years’ 
and the completion of the canal to adopt 9 
whant marine to justify our expending 
commercial as well as naval and wat SU 



































416 MERCHANT MARINE. 

Yearly |Numbe 

compen-| of 
sation. | ships 
Atlantic or Gult coast to Rio de Janefro. 5,000 | $596,000 ‘ 
Atlantic or Gulf coast to Buenos Ayres 6,000 | "717,600 ‘ 
7,800 | 9a2,880 ‘ 

1 

6,500} 777,400 ‘ 
Paciile coart V1 7,800 | 604,440 ‘ 
‘Total. | 8,680,820 | u 


‘This estimate is for the maximum amounts which could be paid 
in any instance. The actual bids of steamship companies might 
be for smaller amounts and would be sure to be for smaller 
amounts if there were several bidders. Moreover, the Postmaster- 
General in his discretion might decline to pay more than $3 per 
mile if he believed that this rate was sufficient compensation to 
secure a service. 





Foreign Subsidies. 

Other nations for military, mail, and commercial purposes 
deem it important to promote their national shipping in forei 
trade by national assistance. The annual grants for these pur- 
poses at the present time by, the principal nations are substan- 
tially as follows: 





Subsidies to shipping. 













Country. Mail. 





Austria-Hungary . 


Portugal 
Russia 
Spain _ 
Sweden 


Total 


Nubsidies and payments for the ocean mail service of Qreat 
Britain and the United States from 1870 to 1907. 
{Compiled from official sources.) 








United States. 














































Great | = 
Britain. Mall payments, 
Year, | _—— Total 
ritigh mail | to American | To foreign amount 
and admiralty: “steamers. | steumers. Paid. 
$6,107,761 $515,044 $1,115,333 
4,880,000 236, 988 976,614 
3,873,136 161, 029 190,800 
612,065 282,855 331,003 
662,805 236,910 20,301 
625,915 335, 46 4 
400,804 376,598 
184,425 505, 573 
827,260 420, 507 
"142; 189 
277,972 478, 748.95 
328,501 495, 690.87 
42,361 401,956.37 1 
74, 805, 4120, 858,67 1,082,802, 
50,317 a 1) 422,372. 
516, 583 1,681,344, 
16,397 1478, 023. 
301,028 1,485,260, 
13,000 1,788,014 
371,000 1,826,087, 
17,000 2,081,503 
536,812 2,200,795, 
170,323. 2, 487,376,900 
005,07 2,585,280. 98 
42,071 2,705, 808,08 
75,067 04 2,708, 706.11 








3 
































‘ ‘British mail and admiralty 
Seas pala’ 26 the Caneel 


¢ contract by which the British G 
000,000 to the company at 2% per cent. 
at compa ithe thro finest ehtfafeten 


soldiers. and equipped, : an ail 
Neithe: do these figures include the sum of approximately 
$1,250,000 which England has spent annually for some years upon 


ked lors on her merchant vessels tg train them for service 
on he battleships Pict ocasion arise and to retain them for the 





Value of foreign carrying trade of the United States in Ameri- 
can and foreign vessels, ete-—Total United States imports and 
















































» Bxports. 
[From the Statistical Abstract.) 
By sea, é 
Per cent | By land | Total by 
and 
In foretgn | pojgy, [A Ameri veblees.| and seq, 
vessels, 
Dollars. Di . 
eae sea gi ee 
995 ‘ 
a 435,710,714, 50, 435,710,714 
984,928, 4a fee 
1864_.| Pewter 27.5 (609.855, 
1865.. 04, 413) 2.7 604,412) 
1800__ 4 1,010.88, 
1967--| 185, 3310 ‘870,185 
1368.- 85.1 8 527, 
‘1840._ 7 Be AS, 
1370-_ 806, 35.6 senuua---| 911,806 5 
‘1871--| 31.9 22,085, 510) By 
Wi. 18,677, 20,8 27,050,770) 1,212,328 284 
1878 313,029,243] 26.4 27,869, 978) 1,810,809, 221 
280,658,100) 27.2 28,022,540) 1,812,080,040 
190,016,309) 26.2. 20,385,235] 1,219,434,514 
124,481,158| 27,7 18,473,154) 1,142,004 ,913 
176,550,817] | 26.0 17, M4, 810) 1, 1, 045 
190,012,095] 96.8 20,477,964) 1,210,51),309 
183,254,924) 23. 1,202, 708,009 
82,612,011)" 17-4 1,503,598 404 
519; 593, 458| 1,545,011 974 
4, 40,203,514 1,475 181,831 
1) 498,027 ,994 7547 020,310 
1,381, 497,231 i201) 
1,274, 381,309) 1,319,717 084 
1,271,200,616| 1,814, 980,066 
1, 859,551,254 408 , 502, 
1) 805,554, 794| 410,911 
7581) 1, 420,858, 649) 487 583, 
1,578,587 , 830 1139 
O37] 1, 656,540,812, +807 
(564,550,051) 1,784,733, 386 16805 
423,316,505) 1, 625,082,075) 30065118 
278, 022.456| 1, 468,200,672 13s 194 
1285,808, 192] 1, 456, 408,368 508; 
S377, 073, 621] 1,505,005, 408 f 831,612 
(525,758, 766) 1,714,820,043] 1 7728 , 008 
582,402,470) 1,748, 8207, 496) 7 531,986 
646,263, 857) 1,808,876, 083 171,791 
1804, 444,424) 2, 059, 528,616) 424,263 
1074,536;796) 2,151,985, 401 087,159 
919,029,314) 2, 104,549,301 040,316 
7026, 108, 385) 2,240,801 , 420, 800,916 
001,208,514) 2/280, 998 888 914,812 
, 103, 201, 462) 2,398,800 , 408) 074,787 
657 667,958) 2,690,014 559 426,948 
084,296,201) 3,002,627 317 /315 ,272 508 

















lions of people, with 
the world, with ideals as high an 
the ear desire (o spread the pr 
popular government, cannot main 
tion with respect to the peoples of 
* have thrust some of thone peoples under our eouteol. 
Hon. Wm. H. Taft, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Our Future fs on the Sea. 
[From the speech of the Hon. J. Sloat Fassett, of New York.] 


You will remember there are two great American questions put t 
every proposit 

Firat. Is it right? 2 

Second. Will it pay? 

The great prizes of the future are to be won from the waters, no 
from the Jands. Our political well-being and our social integrity ant 
health are all wrapped up in developing a merchant navy large enough & 
carry our goods to all the open and opening markets -of the world it 
Umex of peace, and strong enough, in cooperation with our Army aa 
Navy, to ‘protect our coasts, ax well ax our commerce, in times of war 
This can be done, as matters are at present, only by putting up our sub 
sidies, or putting down our wages and reducing our tcaie of living, bu 
the scale of living will not go backward; that fs too dear a price u 
vay. If war should come—which God forbid—and if our Navy and ow 
Army xhould undertake to meet ideal conditions and strike the switter 
possible blow with the greatest possible force, at the greatest possibl 
distance from home, we should find ourselves utterly unable to meet con 
ditions. We could ‘not embark a single Army division of 20,uv0 me 
fully armed and fully equipped and prepared for any point, either on th 
AUlantic or Pacific coast. We could not supply the auxiliary transporu 
and hospital ships and other necessary ships for the Navy alone. to say 
nothing of supplying ships to carry and provide for troops. We shoult 
be reduced in spite of our glorious Navy, to the ridiculous and dangerous 
if not the fatal, absurdity of operating our fleet within sight of shore and 
walting to receive the attack of the enemy at the enemy's own pleasure 
and In the enemy's own good way. Our trade rivals subsidize and flourish. 
We are living on a high plane, We could not and would not reduce 
the comforts in the lives and homes of our American working people. 
her at sea or on land, xo we must come squarely to the line and 
sive aid, and give it quickly, and give it abundantly in the form of 
adequate subsidies for services rendered and to be rendered. We mut 
xive It not because it will be of advantage to individuals here and there, 
but in spite of that fact: not because it will increase the revenues of 
corporations engaged in deep-sea commerce, but in spite of that fact 
We must give it iff thie way, because {t 1s necessary for the well-being 
of all our citizens: because it enables us in times of peace to obtain se 
curity in times of war; we must do it to insure the best interests of 
our future; we must do it because it will pay to do it and because It 
Ix right to do it. We must subsidize becaure it is the only way; because 
we must be prepared to meet the call of our manifest destiny; because 
we cannot shirk the burden put upon us by circumstances, and we must 
do It quickly—before our hips are all gone. and before our sailors have 
all disappeared. It in not a question of pride; it is not a question of 
pleasure; between failure and success, we must choose succesr: between 
Eumiltation and victory, we must choose victory. We must choose to met 
our rivals as gloriously on the seas as we have ever met them on the 
land. To maintain our merchant victories by land we must arrange for 
merchant victories at sea. 





























trom First Annual Report of Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, Hon, George B. Cortelyou, 1903. 


For years the condition of our shipping in foreign trade has 
been a matter of concern to public-spirited Americans. It is vir- 
tually the only form of commercial and industrial activity in 





which the country has not recently shown creditable growth. As 
an industry it holds exceptional relations to Government. From 
the 





ure of things, it has been exposed in an unusual degree to 
‘These and other considerations make it a 
fitting subject. for our highest statesmanship. Strong appeals in 
its behalf by our Presidents from the time of General Grant 
and earnest efforts more receutly in Congress have so far brought 
meager results, Congress has made it the duty of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor to foster, promote and develop our 
shipping interests. Commerce and labor, however, are not the 
only interests concerned in the improvement. of our merchant 
hipping. nt legislation and administration have aimed to 
render more effective the militia of the States as an important 
factor in the national defense. In our past wars the men and 
ships of the merchant 1 were the reserves that put our 
Navy on a war footing, and under like circumstances they must 
perform the same service. Government aid to the merchant ma- 
rine, in its naval features. should conform closely to our general 
naval policy. The position among nations now occupied by the 
United States warrants the maintenance of an ocean mail service 
equal to that of the United Kingdom or of Germany, in order 
that like those countries we may possess the best possible facili- 
ties of communication in our dealings with distant quarters of 
the world. By the establishment of such service other nations 
hase helped to build up their shipbuilding industries. and to 
strengthen their position on tlie sea. we 
















































460 MERCHANT MARINB. 










Number and net and gross tonnage of steam and aciling 
sels of over 100 tons, of the several countries of the world, a'| 
recorded in Lloyd’s Register for 1907-8. $ 
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15,980,368 | 1,225 16,00, 

1,070,771 781 1,810 

Total.......... 17,001,180 | 2,006 18,920,008 
|= —— 








American, (United States) 









1,508,050 























+705, 

=| "255 421 

Italian | 37 823, 

Japanese -| 820} 1,068, 
Norwegian | 1,18L | 1,26 918,531 
Portuguese ~ ‘ 65 62, 101,088 
Russlan - a7 720, 7,00 
Spanish - 468 673, 78,78 
Swedish ~. 83) 686; 69 877,58 
‘Turkish ~ 132 106, 170 58,002 185,021 
Other countries - 28 288, us 54,835 13,78 





‘Total. 











58,000,811 | 9.467 | 5,469,106 | $9,438,917 





Condition of American merchant marine 188) to 1907. 























American vessels. Rey 
a tered ton 
| nage 
Engaged | of vessels 
Year. waged) Engaged | In com- sine 
Bult | in foreign | in domes- | merce of through 
trade. | Uetrade. | Great | Sanitste 
| Lakes. | Marte 
| L Canal. 
Tons, 
2,715,224 
2,977 936 
8,477,802 
‘8,678,809 
3,770,245 
3,925,208 
‘3)767,840 | 

















The problems that seemed to hang over 
the war with Spain have gone far towar. 
America have dincovered that we, tov. por the supreme 
governing capacity, acity not merely to govern ourselven 

home, but that great power that in all ages h ade the 
Ifference between the great and the sma maa, the 

acity govern men Ww! er they were found.—Filha 
tat Union League. New k. Feb. 8 1904, 






























462, REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM OF 1908. 


disputed. And yet her g#eat natural wealth has been scarcely 
touched. We have a vast domain of three million square miles, 
literally bursting with latent treasure, still waiting the magic 
of capital and industry to be converted to the practical uses of 
mankind; a country rich in soil and climate, in the unharnessed 
energy of its rivers, and in all the varied products of the field, 
the forest, and the factory. With gratitude for God’s bounty, 
with pride in the splendid productiveness of the past, and with 
confidence in the plenty and prosperity of the future the Repub- 
lican Party declares for the principle that in the development and 
enjoyment of wealth so great and blessings so benign there 
shall be equal opportunity for all. 






: The Revival of Business. 

Nothing so clearly demonstrates the sound basis upon which 
our commercial, industrial, and agricultural interests are founded. 
and the necessity of promoting their continued welfare through 
the operation of Republican policies, as the recent safe passage of 
the, American people through a financial disturbance which, if 
appearing in the midst of Democratic rule or the menace of it, 
might have equaled the familiar Democratic panics of the past. 
We congratulate the people upon this renewed evidence of Ameri- 
van supremacy and hail with confidence the signs now manifest of 
a complete restoration of business prosperity in all lines of trade, , 
commerce, and manufacturing. 


Recent Republican Legislation. | 

Since the election of William McKinley in 1906 the people of 
this country have felt anew the wisdom of intrusting to the Re 
publican Party through decisive majorities the control and direc- 
tion of national legislation. 

The many wise and progressive measures adopted at recent 
sessions of Congress have demonstrated the patriotic resolve of 
Republican leadership in the legislative department to keep step 
in the forward march toward better government. 

Notwithstanding the indefensible filibusteri of a Demo 
cratic minority in the House of Representatives during the last 
session many wholesome and progressive laws were enacted, and 
we especially commend the passage of the emergency currency 
bill, the appointment of the national monetary commission, the 
employers’ and Government liability laws, the measures for the 
greater efficiency of the Army and Navy, the widows’ pension bill, 
the child labor law for the District of Columbia, the new statute 
for the safety of railroad engineers and firemen, and many other 
acts conserving the public welfare. 


Republican Pledges for the Future, 
Tariff. 

The Republican Party declares unequivocally for the revision 
of the tariff by a special session of Congress immediately follow- 
ing the inauguration of the next President, and commends the 
steps already taken to this end in the work assigned to the appro- 
priate committees of Congress which are now investigating the 
operation and effect of existing schedules. In all tariff legislation 
the true principle of protection is best maintained by the impo- 
sition of such duties as will equal the difference between the cost 
of production at home and abroad. together with a reasonable 
profit to American industries. We favor the establishment of 
maximum and minimum rates to be administered by the President 
under limitations fixed in the law, the maximum to be available to 
meet discriminations by foreign countries against American 
goods entering their markets, and the minimum to represent the 
normal measure of protection at home, the aim and purpose of 
the Republican policy being not only to preserve, without exces- 
sive duties, that security against foreign competition to which 
American manufacturers. farmers, and producers are entitled, but 
also to maintain the high standard of living of the wage-earners 
ofthis country, who are the most direct beneficiaries of the pro- 
tective system. Between the United States and the Philippines 

_ we believe in a free interchange of products with such limitations 
as to sugar and tobaceo as will afford adequate protection to 
domestic interests, 





























and its chit 


o of American 
wee fais been forced to abandon every position taken 


before the people, the other has held and 


, the difference between Dentocraey and Republi- 
t one means adversity, while the other means pros- 
e-means low wages, the other means high; one means 
debt, the other means confidence and thrift. 
‘iple, the difference between Democracy and Republi- 
aetna be one stands for vacillation and timidity in govern- 
er for strength and purpose ; one promi: the other 
finds fault, the other. finds work. sd 
tt tendencies of the two parties are even more 
by inherent differences. The trend of Democracy is to- 
lism, while the Bieri cae Party stands for a wise and 
individualism. Socialism would destroy wealth, Tie- 
would prevent its abuse. Socialism would give to 
jual right to take; Republicanism would give to each 
‘neh tht to earn. Socialism would offer an equality of pos- 
which would soon leave no one anything to gee Re- 
nism would give equality of opportunity which wor age 
ed each his share of a constantly increasing sum of p 
In line with this tendency the Democratic party of to-day 
s in government ownership, while the Republican Party 
believes in government regulation. Ultimately Democracy wi 
have the nation own the people, while Republicanism would 
the people own the nation. 
__ Upon this platform of principles, of purposes, reaffirming our 
adherence to every Republican doctrine proclaimed since the rth 
of the party, we go before the country the support not 
of those who haye acted with us heretofore, but of all o 
‘ w-citizens who, regardless of pees poljtical differences, unite 
in the desire to maintain the policies, perpetuate the blessings, 
and make secure the ree artsy of a greater America. 








free trade friends have told us for years and years 
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tion to meet the eu cetecient ation = 
act such legislation as may be necessary to bring a close 
this period # a Rtirate, corporate Immaunity—How. Wm, 
M1. Tutt, at Kansas City, Mo 
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Be ciies as wil yhibit the railroads trom 
siness which bri into competition with 
also legislation wl h will assure such reduction 
rates as conditions will permit. care being 
oid reduction that would 
it adequate service, or do in: 
noe 
ly approve the laws prohibiting oe aluowrevsgs 
we favor any further necessary | ition to ee 
cor prevent such abuses. 
vor ach legislotion as will increase the power of the 
iC Commission, giving to it the initiative 
e to. rates and transportation charges put into 
railroad companies, and permitting the Interstate 
Commission, on its own initiative, to declare a rate 
more than should be charged for such serv- 
law relating thereto is inadequate, by reason 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission. is wks 
to fix or investigate a rate until complaint. ha: 
to it by the shipper. 
+ declare in favor of a law providing that, call 
) of traffic or other associations of railway agents 
interstate rates, service or classification shall be un- 
unless filed with and approved by the Interstate Com- 
ission. 
fayor the enactment of a law giving to the Interstate 
e Commission the’ power to inspect proposed railroad 
rates or schedules before they shall take effect, and. 
be found to be unreasonable, ves initiate an bere ig 
thereof. — 
Banking. 


~The panic of 1907, coming without any regain” eXense, 
gent ‘Republican party had for a decade been in complete 
| of the Federal Government, furnishes additional Jsoof 
that it is either unwilling or ineompetent to protect the in- 
terests of the general public, It has so linked the country to 
Wall street that the is of the speculators are visited upin 
the whole people. While refusing to rescue the wealth pro- 
ducers from spoliation at the hands of the stock gamblers and 
wwe in farm! products, it has sevonited Treasury funds, 
interest and without competition, in nicki banks. 
Te hme an emergency for which it, largely respoasible 
Congress a bill prey the nets of bank 
Viting market pa of the , and has failed to 
giv (ira 15,000,000 depositors of the country protection io 
the! 


We believe that in so far as the needs of commeree. require 
, Such, currency should be issued and eun- 
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ich the moon banks shall be she 
to establish a guarantee fund for the prompt payment of the 
depositors of any insolvent na’ patjow nk, under an equitable 
system which shall be availa an State amking Insti 
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ees vey te 
part; the importance and ad- 
ping. closer he Pan-American friendship 
aited States and her sister nations 
and favors the taking of such steps, consistent 
¢ policies, for the better acquaintance, ter 
e, and larger exchange of trade as bi 
not) only to the United States, but to this 
Republics, having constitutions, forms of govern- 
ms and interests akin to our own. 


Asiatic Immigration. 


ay By, both ss sa and State goy- 
within respective spheres, of foreigners 
in the, United States under treaty, eae we are me 





. Foreign Patents. , 
We believe that where an American citizen holding a patent 
in a foreign country is compelled to manufacture under his 
patent within a certain time, similar restrictions should. be 
applied in this country to the citizens or subjects of such a 


country, 
pod Conclusion. 


The Democratic party stands for Democracy ; the Republican 
party has drawn to itself all that is aristocratic and pluto- 


cratic. 

The Democratic party is the ¢hampion of equal rights and 
Ropertanriiee to all; the Republican party is the party of 
privilege and private monopoly. The Democratic party listens 
to the voice of the whole people and gauges progress by the 

rity and advancement of the ay man; the Republican 
een si aptinctiitat to the chiepanittaly tee who are the bene- 
of governmental favoritism. fe invite the co-operation 
ofall ‘regardless of previous. political affiliation or past differ- 
ences, who desire to preserve a government of the people by. 
the people, and for the people, and who favor such an admin- 
istration of the government as. will insure, as far as human, 
wisdom can, that each citizen shall draw from society a reward 
commensurate with Die contribution to, ore welfare vat pointe 


is 
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SPEECH OF WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


At Lincoln, Nebraska, August 12%, 1908, Accepting the Deme- 
cratic Nomination for the Presidency. 











“!Mr. Clayton and Gentlemen of the Notification Committee: . 
I cannot accept the nomination which you officially tender, 
h 





t first acknowledging my deep indebtedness to the Demo 
party for the extraordinary honor whjch it has conferred 
upon me. Having twice before been a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, in campaigns which ended in defeat, a third nomination, 
the result of the free and voluntary act of the voters of the party, 
can only be explained by u substantial and undisputed growth 
in the principles and policies for which I, with a multitude of 
others, have contended. As these principles and policies have 
given me whatever political strength L possess, the action of 
the convention not only renews my faith in them, but strengthens 
my attachment to them. + 





era 














A Platform is Binding. 


1 shall, in the near future, prepare a more formal reply to 
your notification, and, in that letter of acceptance, will deal 
with the platform in detail. It is sufficient, af this time, to 
assure you that lam in hearty accord with both the. letter and 
the spirit of the platform, 1 indorse it in whole and in part, 
and shall, if elected. regard its declarations as binding upon 
me. And, | may add, a platform is binding as to what it omits 
as well as to what it contains, According to the Democratic 
idea, the people think for themselves and select officials to 
carry out the ex, The voters are the sovereigns; the offi- 
cials are the servants, employed for a fixed time and at a stated 
salary to do what the sovereigns want done, and to do it in 
the Way the sovereigns want it done. Platforms are entirely in 
harmony with this Democratic Idea. A platform announces 
the pa: position on the questions which are at issue; and 
an official is not at liberty to use the authority vested in him 
to urge personal views which have not been submitted to the 
voters for their approval, Tt one” is'nominated upon a plat- 
form which is ‘not satisfactory to him, ‘he must, if candid, 
either decline the nomination, on, in aécepting it, propose an 
amended platform in lien of the one adépted by the convention. 
‘No such situation. however, confronts your candidate, for the 
platform upon which | was nominated not only contains nothing 
from which I dissent, but # especially outlines all the reme- 
dial legislation which we ean hope to secure during the next 
four, years. : . 


























Republican, Challenge Accepted. 


The distinguished: statesman who received the Republican 
nomination for President isaid, in his notification speech : 

“The strength of the Republican canse in the -campaign at hand 
Ix the fact thut we represent the policies essential to the reform ef known 
abuxes, to the continuance of, Hberty and true prosperity, and that we 
are determined, as our platform unequivocally declares, to maintafn them 
and carry theni on.” 

In the name of the Denioeratic party, T accept’ the chal- 
lenge, and charge ‘that the Republican party is responsible for 
all the abuses which now exist In the Federal Government, 
and that it is impotent to acconiplish the reforms which are 
imperatively ‘heeded. Further, T cunnot concur in the state- 
ment that the Republican’ platform unequivocally ‘declares for 
the reforms that are necessary; on the contrary, I affirm that 
it openly and notoriously disappoints the hopes and expectations 
of reformers, whethet those teformers be Republicaris or, Demo- 
crats. “So far. the Republicyn!couventiqn fell short of its, 
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ly bulwark of private monopoly. u 

affirms that in this campaign it is the only party, 

*ct_of success, which stands for justice in govern- 
for’ equity in the division of the fruits of industry. 


Democratic Party Defender of Honest Wealth. _ 
| We may expect those who have committed lareeny by law 
and purchased immunity with their political influence to attempt 
to” false issues and to employ “the livery or Heaven” to 
sapere rie evil purposes, but they can no longer deceive... The 
‘tic party is not. the enemy of any legitimate industry 
or of honest accumulations.’ Tt is, on the contrary, a friend 
of industry and the, steadfast protector of that wealth which 
represents a service to society. ‘The Democratic parce not 
seek to annihilate all corporations; it simply asserts that as 
the Government creates corporations, it must retain the power 
to regulate. and-control them, and ‘that it should not permit 
aby prt poration to convert itself into a monopoly, Surely we 
should haye the co-operation of, all legitimate corporations in. 
our effort to protect business and industry from the odivm “— 
ich lawless combinations of cupital will, if unchecked, 
m them. Only by the separation of the good from the oe 
ean the good be made secure. a) —— 
¥ Not Revelation, but Reformation, 

‘The Democratie'party seeks not revolution, but’ refoi ni, 
and I need hardly remind the student of history that. cures. 
are mildest. when applied at once; that remedies increase in 
severity as’ their application is postponed. Blood ng 
may be stopped by the loss of a finger today; it may cost an, 
arm tomorrow or a life the next day. So poison in the body 
politic cannot be removed too soon, for the evils produced by 
it increase with the Japse of time, That, there are abuses which 
need to be remedied even the Republican candidate admits; 
that, his party is undble to remedy them has been Sa, denion- 
strated during..the last ten years..Ihaye such idence, in 
tue intelligence as well as the patriotism of the people that) T 
cannot doubt their readiness th accept the reasonable reforms 
which our party proposes, rather than permit, the continued 
growth of existing abuses to hurry the country on to remedies 
more radical and more drastic.” at tee / 


Our Party's Ideal. — i 

“The platform of otir party loses with a brief’ Statement of- 
the party’s ideal. It fayors “such” an administration of the 
government as will insure,’ as ‘far as’ human wisdom’ can, that 
each ‘citizen ‘shall draiy from society ‘a réward commensurate. 
with his contribution to the welfare of society.” |, 

Governments are good in proportion as they assiire to each, 
membér of “society, so far as governments can, 4 return com- 
mensurate with individual merit. - 2 ' 

: a” wl if ars u 

ar The Divine Law of Rewards ' 

‘There is @ diviné law of rewards. When the Creator gave 

us the earth, with its fruitful soil, the sunshine with its warrathy 














408 : STATISTICAL STATEMENTS. 


Table of Annual Averages of National Financtal and Indus Zria 
Conditions during the administrations of Presidents C’ Zerc- 
land, McKinley, and Roosevelt. “ 

{Annual average for periods named.] 
{Complled from the Statistical Abstract of the United States.) 





1607-1900 | 1901-1908 | 1904-19 








Interest-bearing debt, million dollars) 
Annual interest charge. 
Annual interest per capita. 
‘Treasury receipts, net ordinary, 

millions 
Government expenditures, ordinary, 

millions 
Money in circulation, millions. 

















Money in circulation, per capita__.| $23. 


Bank clearings, total, millions. 
Bank clearings, New York, millfons. 
Bank deposits, total, million: 
Bank deposi vings, millions-. 
Depositors in Ings banks, millions! 
Industrial life insurance in force, 
millions 
Life insurance, 
millions 
Imports, total, millions. 
Exports, total, millions. 
Excess of exports over imports, 
millions 
Exports of manufactures, milifona_ 
Imports of raw materials tor ‘manu- 
facturing, millions 
Gold: Excess imports over ex- 
ports, millions -. 
Exports to Asia and Oceania, 


millions 
Orude rubber imports, Ibs., millions} 
Pig tin imports, Ibs., millions. 

Tin plate imports, Ibs., milllons_. 
Qoal, tons, millions. 
Pig iron, tons, millions. 
Steel rails, tons, millions. 
Steel, total tons, millions.. 












total, in force, 
































Tin "plate, manufactured, 1b: 
millions* 
Minerals, total value, millions. 





Cotton, ‘total value, ' millions. 
Beet sugar, 1,000 tons. 
Wool, ibs., millions. 
Raw silk, imports, Ibs., millions. 
Cotton ‘used in’ manufacturing, 
Dales, millions 
Animals on farms, total value, 








Net earnings of 

Dividends paid by rallways, millions) 

Passengers carried, millions. 

Freight carried 1 mile, billion 

Railways placed under receivership, 
mi z 


Railways so) 
miles 
Raflways 





assing throu 

Sault Ste. Marie Canal, millions 
Failures, abilities of, millions. 
Post office receipts, millfons_.. 
Wheat, average price of, per 
Gorn, per bushel -. 
Oats, per bushel 
Homestead entri 




































97 161 180 

416 540 705 

83 107 168 27 

558 535 650 700 

89 100 155_ 158 

1,697 1,214 

5,125 395 

2,891 5,100 

90.76 90.78 

14 20 86 

280 128 Mi 

7 2 182 
70 87.6 99.1 
44-4 39.0 50.7 
27.5 41.1 

6,328 12,044 








*Excess exports, 





The general tariff policy to which, without regard to 





changes in detal! 
committed is fan: 





the difference in labor com 
at New York, November 11, 1902. 


Rooseve 








I believe thin country to be irrevocably 
mentally based upon ample recognition of 


here and abrond.—President 
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498 STATISTICAL STATEMENTS. 


Imports and exports of the United States. 








Fiscal years, Importa. 


$23,000,000 
91,252,768 


1790 
1800 
7810 
1820 
1825 





TR, O70, 735 
115,215, 902 
124,338, 708 
111,443, 137 
104,978, 570 
112,261,675 


100,010,11t 
109,588, 248 
199)424, 349 | 156,741,508 
11,638,014 | 188,190,515 
141,208,199 | 140,352,172 
173,500,020 | L4,875,720 
310. ay 13 








203 480,282 
207,808, 738 287/048, 784 
357,808,708 | 216,210,503. 
10,492,810 | 981,219,498 
398,428,242 | 203,823,700 
272,011,374 

2 








353,016,119 
239,310,512 





642,136,210 
807 , 408, 342 
583,005, 436 
460,741, 190 
451,323,198 
487,051,582 
$45,777,775 i 
067,051,746 5 167,498,912 
i 258,712,713 
25,002,888 
100,658, 488 
78,815,916 
164,662,426 
44,088 /604 
805,443 





814.916, 198 
827,402, 402 | 
i 400, 022 
654,004, 622 
731, 969,965 
T70, 724,874 
764,730,412 
16019,054 
07,148, 189 
S10, 041 1S 
‘824,172, 167 
908.320, 148 

1,025,719, 237 

O87, 
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($10,238,647 ,823 











* The totals include the duiies of all omitted years and are thus ‘tte totals 
of all years trom to 1907. 


a June, 1908, estimated. ae 
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Gorernment finance, per capita. 
































































7 ~ Government finance, per capita. =. 
F ‘Year ending June 8. 
ame t Se Debt 
7 Population | 2! joney | less 
Year. opulalion | money | in clr | .sre"tn | Inter | x, 
inthe | cue | "Tres lest on| jNOt |Net 
United | Hon | “ey, | publie | TSE | pense 
States | July B nue. 
suyt Tuly 1. | “deve, 
Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. 
8.81 | 2.88} 9.60 | 7.39| 0.81 
| 52.96 | 2.66} 9.22] 6.84) «it 
rs 50.52 2,85 8.01 6.07 0 
! : $9.17} 2.31] 7.18] 7.07) 1 
47.53 2.20 6.55 6.25 BB 
45.06 2.11 6.52 5.87 a 
43.56] 2:01] 6.07] 6.21) 
1 41,01 1.99 5.42 4,98 oo 
j 40.85 | 171} 5.60] 5.46) 
3 28. 38.27 1.59 6.65 5.34 Lu 
' 36.30 35.46 | 11461 7.00] 5.08) 8 
| 26.85 S191} 1:09) 7.68] 4.91) 1 
27.82 28168 | 196} 7.41] 4:04) 1. 
| 27.08 28.20 187] 6.36} 444) 1. 
27:38 2450] st] 5.76 | - 4.08) 1. 
27:20 geist} 70} 6.6 | ser) 1 
27.58 | 20.03} 71] 6.33} 4.56] 1.27 
28,20 17.72 65 6.32 4.46) 1.38 
1 27:06 15.92} 68] 6.81] 4.3) 1.6 
2. | i AT 6.43 4.88) Ll 
26.98 :87) 6.14) 5.72 
262 | 35 5.44 5.20 
85) 5.81 77 40 
88 4.40 43 0 
Ae 454 16 2.6 
0 4.65, 5.01 1,8 
8 4.85 5.10 10 
lat] 6.55 | 6.07) 2.0 
Bt 6.93 8.1b 1.88 
At 7.48 6.39 1.85 
133] 7156 | 6.56) 1.70 
Hl 135] 7] 6.96) 1. 
i32| 6.93] 6.96) Ln 
130] 6:60) 7m) 144 
29 6.54 6.81 a2 
‘28 | 7.02 
125] 7:70 

















Reciprocity must be treated an the: handmatden of pro- 
tection. Our first duty in to nee that the protection granted 
by the tariff in every caxe where It in needed in maintained, 
and that reciprocity be sought for so far an it 

done without injury to our home ind 
Roosevelt's Annual Mesnage, Fifty-seventh Congress, first 
xeunton. 











hile Mr. Bryan hax been moxt emphatic and eloquent 
in description and denanct: nd abuses of 
corporate organization and wealth, his suggested remedi 
for their prompt suppression have been very vague, unless 

deed his proposal that the Government buy or condemn 

interstate railways with their immense mileage and 
maintain and operate them is to be regarded an an im- 
mediate, rendy, practical, and feasible remedy.—Hon. Wm. 
H. Taft, at Greensboro, Narth Carolina. : 











Think of it, men of Rochester; you producers and manu- 
facturers and merchants and traders and bankers and trans- 
porters, think of it! The market of our own country, the 
home market, in which you can traSxport your goods from 
the door of the factory to the door of the consumer, without 
breaking bulk a single time, is equal to the entire inter- 
national commerce of the world.—0. P, Austin, at Rochester. 





But ne one can read the report of the commi, 
the history of the unfon of the Southern Pacific an 
Pacific systems with the Illinois Central system without 
trembling at the enormous power that one man, by the un- 
controlled use of the stock and bond iasuing power of 
interstate railways under state charters, had acquired in 
respect to a vital part of the country's basiness and wit! 
out looking for some mean of remedying such a 
tendency which, if not stopped, will lead to the absorptio: 
of all the railroads of the country tuto one hand. 

Wm. H, Taft, at Colambun, Ohio. 
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514 STATISTICAL STATEMENTS. 


Falue of gold coin and bullion imported into and exported from 
the United States, fiscal years since 1850. 










Year ending 
June 30— 



















08 21,592,598 

2,838 62,300 

a4 89,484,805 

033 51,882,805 

300 63,004,008 

eT 22,001,781 

je 64,658,901 

498 213870, 

90% 21,570,012 

203 50,802,607 

58 0 40,831,308 

17 36,174,268 

37 14,530,288 

7k 53,284, 184 
mm 23,181,301 
zi 344,100 


10,284,858 
12,043.212 
18,282,507 
49,600, 454 
91,174,881 














89,525,085, 

5 ,014.730 44,659,200 | 
104,985,288 | 
‘51,482,517 





A051, 187 
52,021,254 




















nogro domination tn nothing hut a) dream 
nizhtmare of the paxt.—Hon, Wm. H. Taft, at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. 


I fancy the people will be found pretty well content with 
an Administration which did not hesttate to say, “Let no 
guilty man escape, and then enforced that order—Hon. Al- 
hert J. Beveridge, in the Senate, April 1, 1904. 





The sreniness of our Nation, as shown In the si le 
of the Civil War, Is now everywhere recoznized. in 
the perspective of forty years there is none to es or 
belittle it.—Hon. Wm. H. Taft, at Riverside Park. New York. 





A condition of prosperity came with the policy) of pro- 
tection and # condition of adversity came when the theory 
of free trade wax yielded © and this has been withent an 
exception.—Hon, ‘ampbell, in Congress, April 1, 








Clase appeals are dishonest; * * * they © 
separate thoxe who should be united, for our eco: 
ferestu are common and Indivialble.—Ma}, Meitinis 
ane~-cial Traveling Men’s Republican Club, 8¢ 
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Production of Gold and Silver in the United States from 1800 
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to 1907. 

Year- Gold. Silver. ‘Total, 
28,8 
ai,08 
sis, 950 

411,950,199 
150,050,000 
o 55,051,700 
000,000 60, 051,800 
000, 000 65,052,200 
000,000 00,052,200 
000,000 55,052,010 
000,000 55,052,000 
35, 000,000 | 55,082, 
50,000,000 50, 052, 
30, 000,00 50,105, 
46,000,000 46,156. 
43,000,000 45,0832, 
39,200,000 43,884, 
40,000,000 43,812, 
46, 100, 57,533) 
53, fi 64,867, 
63, 956, 
65, 
69, 
fi 
66 
oT 
85, 
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A tax, and a stiff one, upon foreign manufacturers would 
be one of the most popular an well as one of the wisext ~ 


imposts ever levied in this country. Eltuer 
ufacturer would pay the daty or the hon 





10, 1908. 


e foreign man- 
manufaetarer 
would get the trade—London Dally Telegraph. 


December 
. 


In the first place it is sald that the policy of the admin- 





iatration directed 
organised capital 
vestors. I deny ourse of the 
been direcied against such organized ¢ 
lating the statutes of the d States 
had every considers on and d: 
ized capital which wns engaged in legitimate 
Wo. to Merchants and Manutact 


been 


















for the last four years against 
rt it ims thereby frightened in- 
ministration has 

an wan vio- 
no other, it 
fre to aid and nsxixt organ- 





inesi.—Hon, 
Awnoclation, 
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Growth in coal production in free-trade Great Britain, compared 
with that of the protection countries, United States, Germany, 
and France; also the total coal production of the world and 
the per cent supplied by the United States at quinquennial 
periods from 1870 to 1895, and annually som 1896-to 1906, in 
tons of 2,000 pounds. 


(Brom reports of the United 





tes Geological Survey.) 





‘Botal pro- | Per 


United | Great duction | cent 
Year. | states. | Britain. |Germany.| France|  ‘or'the of 
world, | 0-8. 





Short tons.| . Short tons.| Short tons. 
33,085,580 


14,590,710 | 234,850, 088 





s 



































149 303,263 18,694,018 | 308,479,177 | 16.97 
161,605,788 21,346,124 | 360,413,780 | 20.02 
178,473,588 21,510,350 | 447,783,892 | 24.89 
20, 080 | 38,756;688 | 503,093,282 | 27.90 
198,117,530 30,877,922 | 814,177,078 | 29.98 
191,986,357 2 sO 61 82,167,270 | 064,001,718 | 28 
200,229,199 | 226,855,523 | 38,987 | 607,219,515 2 
219,976,267 | 226, 801,05 56,426 | 738,120,608 | 29.80 
258741192 | 240,500 155 36,215,026 | 801,970,021 | $1.63 
boo:estsoe7 | 259°900-080 | 1oa’a0e"ons | Se'Rti380 | SiO, OF, 818 | 51.88 
293,299,816 | 245.332.5783 | 108,217,082 | 85,596,536 | 33.6) 
801, 500,489 | 254,846,447 | 165,826,496 | 83,256, 146 83.95 
857,356,416 | 257,974,605 | 179,076,630 | 38,466,873 36.70 
351,816,308 | 260.319.6605 | 185,785,978 | 87,66: 35.78 
892, 722,635 | 264,404,408 | 191,576,074 084,15 57.98 
414,157,278 | 281,195,743 | 222,250,526 #1106478, 707 | 87.48 





“Latest available figures are used in making up totals for 1906. 
- (From page 620, Mineral Resources of the United States, 1906.) 


Our exports to the Orient in 1907 compared with 1890. 


The following table shows the exportation of leading articles 
from the United States to China, Hongkong, Japan, Asiatic Rus- 
sia, Australasia, Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands in the fiscal 
years 1890, 1897, and 1907, respectively: 





Artices, 1500, 137. | 1907, 





Dollars. 
Iron and steel, manufactures of. 
Cotton cloth 
Mineral oils 
Breadstu ffs 




















, and manufactures 
Wood, and manufactures of. 
Ohemicals 
Leather, 

Paper and manufactures o: 
Qarriages and cars. 
Provisions ~ 
Agricultural 
Fertilizers 

Fruits and 


ey 








I believe that the protective system has been a’ mighty 
instrument for the development of our national wealth and 
a most powerful agency in protecting the homes of oar 
workingmen.—Harrison. 


The highest claim of William McKinley for the gratitude 
of his countrymen is that, in spite of the abuxe and con- 
tumely that was heaped upon his head fer this policy, he 
placed our country in the forefront of nations as a civilizer 
and aplifter of unfortunate peoples._Hon. Wm. H. Taft, at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


I believe that a navy is the greatest insurer of peace 
that we could possibly have—a navy commensurate with our 
resources, and commensurate with our coast line, and com- 
mensurate with the number of dependencies we have, end 
commensurate with our population, and commensurate with 
(pur iu Rmcnce, as a world power.—Hon, Wm, H. Tatt, et Clever 

nd, lo. 
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Relative adrance in pricea of free and dutiable articles, respec 
tirely (denominated by the Democratic Compaiyn Book o 
“Controlled by Trusts”), 1896 to 1907. 


Items on free list. 











| | Janu- |Decem- 
July, | July, | July, | July, : 
Tee | “bo” | “TooX" | “p03 ary iy 












Anthracite stove coal (t. 0. b. | | 











New York) per ton. $3.81 4.236 (94.75 | $4.0508 
Anthracite broken coal (f. 0. | ! 

b. New York). per ton..' 8.228: 3.509 6.00 | 4.2017 
Copper, lake, ingot (New York)! 

os -Per pound. Wb 
dute, spot Jo... 1035 |. 1035 tou | 85 





17 90.1985 | .1425 | 125 | uM 
roa | L045 
Petroleum, erude (at well) | 


































































per barrel... 1.0825 ° 1.1397 1.92 | 1.50 [195 | 173 
Petroieum, refined_ Too: toe j cove | la | a5 Bir) 
Rubber, faland. ‘st | (8a | c77_ | tev] coe 3 
Sisal, spot Sosez | ‘0502 | ‘005 | ‘orex| ‘075 | 65 
Binder twine ‘0675 | :0075 | ‘125 | 2145 | ‘145 | 12.00 
3 Items on dutiable list. , 
f Janu- .Decem- 
Jury, | July, | July, | July, | “ay, 
‘y, ber, 
1808! | “Ioul’ | “ipod? | * eae (eee 
| 1 
Alcohol (94 per cent)-per gal 2 2.43 $2.51 2.48 lgedO | B26 
Brick. -.. per thousand. _; 5.25 5.75 6.25 5.25. 1 5.30 
Bread, Boston erackers-per Ib-.| .005 ros a) 
Cotton flannels.- 1.085 Da 8.10 
Cement, Rosendate- es) t90 [95 1% 
Fish, eanned salon. | 1.65 265 | 1165 | b1.65 
Ginghams | 20495 108 | 108 | c.07 
Glassware, “pitchers | yas 30 [115 | 105 
Wire nai 3.15 05, 2.00 2.5 
Cut nails 2.90. 20 1.95. 2.1250 
Frosh beet sides. . 2075 128 | “125 | ‘oso 
Halt beet 16,00 ‘11.50 [11.00 10.6250 
Salt_ pork 825 ji7.75_ [18.50 | 15.1350 
Hams, smoked jon... +10 11876 | -12 11068 
Pig fron, foundry, Philadelphia 
= 12.75 18.50 {15,00 | 18,94 
Rice q 155 | 08 “06 
Sugar, centrifugal tons | 10856 | Loge7 | 03704 
Sugar, granulated tow + ose! 1047 | 0486 | *.0455 
Steel ralls, Pittsburg--per ton. 28.00 28:00 98.00 [28.00 |28.00 2 
4 2% yards to the pound. b August, 1907. ¢ Amoskeag. 





. 


The way to help Iabor is to provide it with steady work 
and good wagex and then to have those good wages always 
paid in good money.—Maj. McKinley ‘to delegation of work- 
men, Aagust 24, 1806, 





I believe it ix a good deal better to open the mills of the 
United States to the labor of America than to open the mints 
of the United States to the silver of the world. —Maj. MeKinley 
fo hin comrades of the 25d Ohio Regiment, at Canton, As- 
wast 12, . 


The avowed policy of the National administrati: 
these two Presidents has been and is to govern the Island 
having regs erent and welfare of the Filipino 
people, and by the spread of general primary and industrial 
education and by practice in partial political control 
to fit the people themselves to maintain a stable and well 
ordered government affording equality of right and oppor- 
tunity to all citisens.—Hon, Wm. H. Taft, in special report 
to the Prenident. 














In npite of the eneral comfort, there have been made 
manifest by signs not to be misunderstood, a quiekening 
of the public conscience and a demand for ‘the remedy of 
nhanen, the outgrowth of this prouperity, and for s higher 
standard of bh 3 integrity. Every lover of his country 
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Commerce of the World Since 1830. 


This table showing the commerce of the principal countries 
Of the world at intervals from 1830 to 1907 will be useful for 
reference in considering the question as to the effect of high or 
low tariffs upon trade of the countries utilizing these respec- 
tive systems. It wil be noted that the commerce of the most 
highly protective countries shows in nearly all cases a higher 
percentage of gain, comparing 1907 with 1897 or 1890, than 
does that of the United Kingdom, the sole remaining, represent- 
ative ef the low tariff, or. free trade principle. The foreign 
commeree of the United Kingdom in 1907 is 47 per cent greater 
than that of 1890 that of France, 50 per cent; Germany, 109 per 
cent; and the United States, 116 per cent greater in 1907 than in 
1890. 














































over the European frontier only. 
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‘he theory of free trade between nationns in as fallacious, 
impracticable, and utterly absurd as is that of free love be- 
tween families.—Hon. B. F. Jonen. 








Abating none of our inte 
ove out to new fields steadi 
is im foreign market 
mercial Club, Cincinnati, Oc} 





at in the home market, let uy 
r 








nt McKinley to Co: 
7. 





Instead of making a panic, the national policy of ending 
th awiessness of corporations in interstate commerce, and 
of taking away their power of insaing, without supervisloa, 












stocks ond will produce a change in thetr 
meve one fruitful cause for loan of pub a= 
Wm, H, Taft, to Merchants and Manutacturers 





jon, Boston, Mass. 
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Electoral voté. 





157 votes and carried 2 States having 12 electoral 


Total. 
053, 
4,676,853 
4,024,792 
votes; J. ©. Breckenridge, Democrat (Southern), polled "815,763 votes and carried 11 States having 72 elec- 





sippi, Texas and Virginia), with 23 electoral votes, retrained trom voting. 
2 from Georgia, for Greeley, and 8 from Louisiana, and 6 from Ar 








Popular and Electoral Vote in Presidental Elections from 1856 to 1904, 


Showing number of votes cast for Republican and Democratic candidates, the electoral 
vote, and the per cent given to the Republican candidates in each presidential eleo- 
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Not open mints for the anf coinage of the silver of 
the world, but open milix for the full and unrestricted labor 
of the Ameriean workingmen.—Maj. McKinley's letter of ac- 
ceptance. 








You cannot help the farmer by coining more silver; he can 
be helped‘ by more consumers for his products.—Maj. 
Kinley to delegation of farmers, August 24, 1896. 










and measures to stamp ont existing 
re necessary to vindicate society 
at pres Otherwise, we must yield to 
those who # to introduce a new order of things on a 
socialistic basis.—Hon, Wm. H. Taft, at Kansas City, Mo. 

















ation in the te: upon wh ch trans 
F passengers is afforded an individu 

or al nd withers the busine: 
dividual y exactly 
teries und veins leading to a 1 
destroys ita life,—Hon, Wm. H. Taft, at Columbu 


Any anjust diseri 
portat of freight 














Only twice in all that remarkable history of 48 yeurn 
ve we loxt the confidence of the people of the United 
States to the point of thelr turning over the sovernme 
Democratic executive, I venture to auy that neith 
~ nor in any other country can be dixcloxed such a 
remarkable record of arduous deeds done as in that history 
of a half a centary of the Republican party —on, Wm. HL. 
Tal, ai Kausas City. Mo. 
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Party divisions in Congress since the formation of the Republi- 
: can Party in 1356. 





Senate. 





Congress. Years, \— --, ; 
‘Dem. ! Rep. 
i ag oe | 
- 1857-1859 | 99 | 20 
1859-1861 33 .J 
1361-1868 | 10 | 31 
* alse3-1865 | 9 | 36 
-' 1365-1867 n 41 
‘1367-1869 i 42 
1889-1871 n| 88 
wri-is7a | 17 | 87 








SsRsesasss 





























1873-1875 20 47 
-| 1875-1877 2 48 
-| 1877-1879 c cd 151 
-| 1879-1881 “a 32 148 
-| 1881-1883 38 37 138 
.-| 1883-2885 3% en 198 
“| 185-1887 |g | ae 304 
=| 1887-1889 7 30 168 
-| 1889-1891 37 39 159 
1891-1893 30 a7 236 
-| 1893-1895 “4 33 8 
-; 1895-1897 30 a2 
=| iva | ge | 48 1134 
=! 1g99-1901 | 26 | 53 168 
- 1901-1903 29 56; 153 
- 1903-1905 325 58 74 
-. 1905-1907 82 58 136 
1907-1909 | 2 - 61 * 164 











Parties as constituted at the beginning of each Congress are given. These 
figures were lable to change by contests for seats, etc. 

a During the Civil War most of the Southern States were unrepresented in 
Congress. 
tk pb Ubersl Republicans. c¢ Greenbackers. d David Davis, Independent, of 

Hinois. 

e Two Virginia Senators were Readjusters, and voted with the Republican: 

f People's party, except that in the House of Representatives of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress one member is classed as Silver party. 


g Three Senate seats were vacant (and continued 0) and two Representative 
seats were unfilled (Rhode Island had not yet effected a choice) when the session 
began. Rhode Island subsequently elected two Republicans. 


h Five Populists, two Silver party, three Independents. { Including fitteen 
members classed as Fusionists. j Including three members classed as Silver 
party. There was one vacancy. 

k Six Populists, three Silver party. 

1 Five Populists, one Silver party, two Tadependents, 2 and three vacancies. 

m Three Populists, one Silver party, one Fusion party, one vacancy. 

n One Populist, one Silver party, one Fusionist, two vacancies. 

© Two Union Labor and two vacancies—one Democratic, one Republican, 











You cannot get consumers through the mints; you get 
them through the factories.—Maj. McKinley to delegation of 
farmers, Aug. 24, 1896. 


Resuscitation will not be prompted by recrimination. The 
distrust of the present will not be relieved by a distrust of 
the future. A patriot maken a better citizen than runi~ 
mint.—President McKinley before Manufacturers’ Club, Phila- 
deiphia, June 2, 1897, 








Nothing should ever tempt us—nothing ever will tempt 
—to scale down the sacred debt of the nation through a le 
technicality.President McKinley before National Assoc! 
tion of Manufacturers; New York, Jan. 27, 10S. 








The administration of exact justice by courts without 
fear oF favor, unmoved by the influence of the wealthy or 
he threats of the demagogue. in the highest ideal that 
ernment of the people can strive for, and any means 
Ich a sultor, however unpopular or poor, is deprived 
of enjoying thin is to be condemned.—Hon, Wm. H. Taft, at 
Columbus, Ohio. 









A railroad company engaged in interstate commerce 
whould not be permitted to Ixnue stock or bonds and put 
them on sale in the market except after a certificate by 
the Interstate commerce commiasion that the cecaritles are 
fexucd with the approval of the commission tor e \egiti- 
giate railroad purpore—Hon. Wm. H. ‘Tati, at Covemibran, 

lo. 



















































526 STATISTICAL STATEMENTS. 
The Electoral College in 1908. 
States. 1908 State 1908 
x 
Alabama +. | 11] New Hampshire 2 
‘Arkansas | 9 | New Jersey .. 1z 
California *: +| 10 | New York. 39 
Colorado ‘| S| North Carolina": : iz 
Connecticut | 7] North Dakota 4 
Delaware . 22 3| Ohio. 23 
5 | Oklahoma": 1 
313 | Oregon 4 
3) Pennsylvania - 34 
27 Rhode Island * 4 
15 | South Carolina": 9 
13 | South Dakota 4 
10 | Tennessee -| 2 
13] Texas . 18 
9] Utah . 8 
6 | Vermont 4 
8 | Virginia *. 12 
Massachusetts 16 | Washington": ; 5 
Michigan . 14 | West Virginia 7 
Minnesota 11 | Wisconsin ... 18 
Mississipp! 10 | Wyoming °:.: 3 
Missouri. 18 | 
Montana + 3| Total .......... ois 433 
Nebraska 8 | Necessary to-a choice 242 
Nevada . 3 














Presidential vote and poli 





ical record by States, 1864 to 1904. 





Party receiving electoral vote In— 





































































‘Votes, Lit. = 7 

"64/768 | 72 | 76 | "80 | "84 | 788 | YoB | "98 | 1000] vos 

Alabama 1) -|R|R/D/D|D|/D|]D|D/ DI] >D 
Arkansas a/*|R|*|D/D|dD/ dD] pD|p| pb] dD 
Californ: o|/R/|R/R|RitD) R| RD RI] R|R 
Colorato srele le lel SiS) 812 /2/2/2 
Connection’ 7/R|R/|R/D/R|D|pd/D]|B|RBI/R 
Delaware 3/D|/D|R|D|D|D|D|DI|RI RIB 
Florida 5) */R|/R|R/D|D/D/D|D|pD]D 
Georgia 3/*|D/D|/D|/D/D|D/D/D|DI|D 
Tdaho Ste ee a el Se DD | ew 
Mlinols ~ 7/R|R/)/R)R|R/R/B/D|R/ RR 
Indiana )/R/ER/|R/D/R/D|R/D/|B/|BI|R 
Towa w|R|R/R|R|R/R|/R/R|R|RI|R 
Kans 3o)R|R)/R/R|R|R|R| P|] D|R/ ER 
Kentuck: B/D/D/D)/D|D/D/D)/ DR) DI] D 
Louisiana e|*/p\/*|R|/b/p!/p/ip}|p]D] > 
ee SIRIBIBIBI BIBI BIBLE LEIS 
Maryland — | R D 
Massachusetts 3/R|R|R|R{R,/;R/R/|R|R] RIE 
Michigan M/R/R|R|R) Rk) R] RGR |R|R]R 
Minnesota u/R|R|R R|R|R|RIR/R|RIR 
‘Missiseipp! — o/*}/*/R)D|D!'D\D/Di D:D] D 
Missouri. w/R/R|D|D|p D/dD/D|D|D] Dd 
Montana aie} epee ts ee) ep) De 
Nebraska 8}*|R|R/R/R\|R|R/R/D|R/R 
R/|R|R/|R/D,/R/R/P|D|D/|R 

*}B/R/R/ RB] RR) R/|R/R|R/R]R 
2/D|/D/|R|/D|p\/p|p/D|R|RI/R 
w/R/|DIE|D/r|pD/|kR|/D|R/RIR 

North Garoliaa———2) 7) R/ RD |p Dp) D| |) DIDI D 
North Dakota. Cy ce wR iy + 5) @ eo R|R 
Ohio - a/R/R/|R'R/R R/ RIP | R/R|R 
Oregon 4/B/D/r R|R\|R/|RYR|R| BR 
Pennsylva: M/R)/R/R,R| ER) R|R|R/R|R|R 
angen de /R/R{[R'RIR/RIR/IR/R/R|R 
South Carolina je |RI[R Ri D/D|DID/|D|D|D 
South Dakota, t}el@e@l*ieleleleleiniale 
Tennessee — el: |R\/pnipv/D|pP/D/n|D/| DID 
*|*|n'p]/D/d/D/D/D| DI] »D 

slots tle] ele (si pieia 

R R/R R|RIR|R/RIRI|RIR 

*|*/Rip|pD D}D|D JD] Dp] D 

sje stir of] ele | RiDIR| BR 

West Virginia 7] R eg |e pvp! pb Di n|D/R/R/R 
Wise —s KR, R/{R & R R/|R|D/R/|ER]R 
Wyo: ejele,ele,* *) B/D |B] eR 




















“No vote. 


‘One electoral vote given to opposing party. 


4Five electoral votes given to 


‘opposing party. 


Republican and Demooratic vote in alt close States tn Presidential elections, 1880 to 1904, ang ‘m VongressionaL evections, 1598 ro 1900. 


[Oompiled from New York Tribune Almanac.) 
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WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


n 

In William Howard Taft the Republican National Convention 
has nominated for the Presidency a man exceptionally equipped, 
not only by nature and training, but by experience and achieve- 
ment, to perform the delicate and arduous duties of the greatest 
office in the gift of any people. For nearly thirty years he has 
given himself with single-minded devotion to the public service. 
He has displayed throughout a broad grasp of affairs, a literally 
dauntless courage, an unshakable integrity, a quick and all em- 
bracing sympathy, a deep and abiding sense of justice, a mar- 
velous insight into human nature, a sure and unwavering judg- 
ment, executive ability of the highest order, and a limitless 
capacity for hard work. In all the years of its history the 
Republican party has never selected as its leader in a National 
Campaign a man so tried beforehand, and so amply proved equal 
to the task. 


A Family of Jurists. 


Mr. Taft comes of a family distinguished in the law and the 
public service. The first American Tafts came of the English 
yeomanry, transplanted across the Atlantic by the great upheaval 
for conscience’s sake which peopled New England with its sturdy 
stock. In this country they turned to the study .and practice 
of the law. Peter Taft was both a maker and an interpreter of 
laws, having served as a member of the Vermont legislature, 
and afterwards as a judge. Alphonso Taft, son of Peter, was 
graduated from Yale College, and then went out to the Western 
Reserve to practice law. He settled in Cincinnati, and it was at 
Mt. Auburn, a surburb of that city, on September 15, 1857, that 
his son, William Howard Taft, first became a presidential pos- 
sibility. 

The boy grew up in an atmosphere of earnest regard for 
public duty too little known in these days of the colossal and en- 
grossing material development of the country. His father earned 
distinction in the service of city and state and nation, going 
from the Superior bench, to which he had been elected unanimous- 
ly, to the place in Grant’s cabinet now held by the son, then, 
as Attorney General, to the Department of Justice, and finally 
into the diplomatic service, as minister first to Austria and then 
to Russia. His mother, who. was Miss Louise M. Torrey, also came 
of that staunch New England stock with whom conscience is the 
arbiter of action and duty performed the goal of service. 


Y His Mother's Influence. 


It was her express command that sent him away from her 
last fall when both knew that she was entering upon the last 
stage of her life He had promised the Filipinos that he would 
go to Manila and in person formally open their Assembly. It 
was to be their first concrpte experience in self-government, and 
he, more than any other man, had made it possible. If he should 
not keep his promise there was danger that the suspicions Fili- 
pinos would impute his failure to sinister motives, to indifference 
or altered purpose, with result vastly unfortunate to them and 
to us. Mr. Taft saw all that very clearly, yet in view of his 
mother’s health he would have remained at home. But she for- 
bade. She said his duty lay to the people he had started on the 
path to liberty. and although it involved what each thought to 
be the final parting she commanded him to go. He went and be- 
fore he could return his mother had passed away. - . 

Much was to be expected of a boy of such parentage, anc 
young Taft fulfilled the expectation. Fre began by growing big 
physically, He has a tremendous frame. The cartoonists have 

«nade a false presentment of him familiar to the country by draw 
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ing him always as a mountain of flesh. But if they had gone to’ 
the same extreme of leanness, and still honestly protrayed his 
frame they would ‘have represented a man above the average 
weight. 


2 At College. 


Of course he went to Yale. His father had been the first 
alunmus elected to the corporation, and when young Taft had 
completed his preparatory course at the public’ schools of Cin- 
cinnati he went to New Ilaven for his college training. He was 
a big, rollicking, good natured boy, who liked play but still got 
fun out of work. He did enou, atheletics to keep his 225 
pounds of muscle in good condi ree but gave most of his time 
to his studies. When the class of 78 was graduated Taft was 
its salutatorian, having finished second among 120. He was 
also elected class orator by the class. He was then not quite 21. 

He went back to Cincinnati and began the study of law in hi 
father’s office, at the same time doing court reporting for the 
newspaper owned by his half-brother, Charles P, Taft. His 
salary at first was $6 a week. He did his work so well, however, 
that Murat Halstead, editor of the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette, employed him to work for that paper, at the increased 
salary of $25 a week. 

While he was doing this he was keeping up his studies. taking 
the course at the Cincinnati Law School, from which he was 
graduated in 1880, dividing first honors with another student, 
and being admitted to the bar soon afterward. 











His Respects to a Blackmatler. 


That fall there occurred one of the most celebrated and char- 
acteristic incidents in his life. A man named Rose was then 
running a blackmailing paper in Cincinnati. He had the reputa- 
tion of being a dangerous man. He had been a prize fighter, 
and was usually accompanied by a gang of roughs ready to 
assault any whom he wanted punished. Alphonso Taft had been 
the unsuccessful candidate for governor at that election, and 
Rose's paper slanderously assailed him. For once young Taft for- 
got his judicial temperament and legal training, and instead of 
setting the Jaw on the blackmailer he marched down to his office 
and gave Rose a terrific thrashing. 

Rose quit Cincinnati that night and his paper never appeared 
again. Young Taft had had his first spectacular fight, and it was 
in behalf of somebody else. 

It is not the purpose of this sketch to attempt a detailed 
biography of Mr. Taft. It merely seeks by a discussion of a few 
of the more important events of his life to show what manner of 
man he is. They reveal him as a student of application and 
ability; a man with an abiding sense of justice, slow to wrath, 
but terrible in anger; courageous, aggressively honest and 
straightforward; readier to take up another’s cause than his 
own. This is a foundation on which experience may build very 
largely, and that is what it has done for Taft. 








The Call to Public Office. 


Tle was hardly out of his hoyhood when he was called to 
public office, and in most’ of the years since then he has devoted 
himself to the public service. First he was assistant prosecuting 
attorney of Hamilton County, under Miller Outcalt. now one 
of the leading lawyers of Ohio. In 1881 he became collector of 
internal revenue for the first Ohio district, and demonstrated 
the same ability in business that he had shown in the law. A 
year later he resigned that office and went back to the practice 
of Jaw, with his father’s old partner, IT. P. Lloyd. In 1884 he 
became the junior counsel of a Bar Committee to constitute 
testament proceedings against Campbell. whose methods of 
practicing law had brought. on the hearing of the Hamilton 
County Court. house in Cincinnati. Though technically unsuc- 
cessful, Mr. Taft made a good reputation from his conduct of 
this matter and Campbell was drawn from Cincinnati. In 1885 
he became assistant county solicitor. Two yeor later Governor 
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Foraker appointed him Judge of the Superior Court, to succeed 
phniniee Harmon who had resigned to enter President Cleveland’s 
cabinet. 

In 1886 Judge Taft married Miss Helen Herron, daughter of 
Hon. John W. Herron, of Cincinnati. They have three children, 
Robert Alphonso, a student at Yale, Helen, a student at Bryn 
Mawr, and Charles Phelps, 2d, who attends the public ols in 
Washington. . . 


His Judicial Career Begun. 


His appointment as Judge of the Superior Court was the 
beginning of the judicial career which was Taft’s ambition, and 
for which he was so eminently fitted. He made such a record 
as a judge that at the close of his appointed term he was tri- 
umphantly elected for another term. But already he had &t- 
tracted attention outside his state, and he had served but two 
years of the five years for which he had been elected when 
President Harrison asked him to take the difficult of Solic- 
itor General of the United States. This was an office of the ut- 
most importance, involving not only wide learning and tremendous 
application, but the power of clear and forceful presentation of 
argument. Two of the cases which he conducted as solicitor 
general involved questions of vital importance to the entire coun- 
try. The first grew out of the seal fisheries controversy with 
Great Britain. Mr. Taft won against such eminent counsel as 
Joseph H. Choate who is widely recognized as a leader of the 
American bar. The other was a tariff case in which the law was 
attacked on the ground that Speaker Reed had counted a quorum 
when the bill passed the House. That, too, he won. It was dur- 
ing his term as solicitor gexferal that Mr. Taft met Theodore 
Roosevelt, then civil service commissioner, and began the friend- 
ship which has continued and grown ever since and which has 
had such far-reaching influence upon the lives of both men. 


On the Federal Bench, 


Mr. Taft’s record as solicitor general so clearly proved his 
fitness for the bench that ty aed three years in Washington he 
was sent back to Ohio as judge of the Sixth Federal Circuit, 
post generally recognized as a preliminary step to the Supreme 
Court, which was then the goal of his ambition. 

It was during his seven years on the federal bench that Mr. 
Taft’s qualities as a judge became known throughout the country. 
He was called upon then to decide some of the most important 
cases that have ever been tried in the federal courts, in the 
conduct of which he established an enviable reputation for learn- 
ing, courage and fairness—three essestial attributes of a great 
jurist. His power of application end his ability to turn off 
enormous masses of work received ample demonstration during 
this time. It was in this period of his service that he rendered 
the labor decisions which have made him famous as an upright 
and fearless judge. In his treatment of both labor and capital 
he showed that here was a judge who knew no distinction of 
parties when they appeared as litigants before him. He voiced 
the law as he knew it and the right as he saw it, no matter 
where the blow fell or whom it struck. If sometimes the de- 
cisions went against what organized labor at that time believed 
to be its cause, it must not be forgotten that no clearer or 
broader statement of the true rights of labor has even been made 
than in some of his judicial utterances. Lawyers conducting 
litigation in other courts on behalf of labor unions have often 
cited these decisions of Judge Taft in support of their conten- 
tions. Neither should it be forgotten that one of the most im- 
portant and far reaching of all his judgments was that against 
the Addystone Pipe Company, in which for the first time the 
Sherman anti-trust law was made a living, vital force for the 
curbing and punishment of monopoly. When this case reached 
the Supreme Court, Mr. Taft received the distinguished and un- 
usual honor of having his decision quoted in full and handed 
down as part of the opinions of the high court which sustained 

| Aim at every point. 
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Pioneering the Roosevelt Policy. 


"This Addystone Pipe decision marked the beginning of the 
gle for federal control of interstate corporations which 
in the later years has come to be known as the “Roosevelt policy.” 
Mr. Taft in an address to the American Bar Association at De- 
troit, in the summer of 1895, had enunciated the principle on 
which President Roosevelt has made his great fight for the sup- 
pression of monopoly and the abolition of special privilege. Thus 
Mr. Taft pioneered the way for the “Roosevelt policy.” 


Blasing the Philippine Trail. 


Since the settlement of the reconstruction question no more 
delicate or fateful problem has confronted American statesman- 
ship than that of the Philippines. The sudden pitching of over- 
sea territory into our possession as a result of the war with 
Spain, created a situation not only unexpected but entirely with- 
out precedent. There was no guide for our statesmen. The path 
had to be hewed out new from the beginning. There was no 
crystallization of opinion among the American people as to what 
should be done with the Philippines. A considerable element 
was vigorously opposed to retaining them; but the vast majority 
demanded the maintenance of American sovereignty there. 
Among these, at first, the desire was undoubtedly due to the 
glamour of aggrandizement. The possibility of wealth some- 
where beyond the skyline always catches the imagination, and 
there can be no question that the great mass of the people moved, 
without serious thought of the consequences, toward American 
exploitation of the islands. 

But even at that early day there were a few—a very few— 
among the leaders of American thought and action, who saw 
clearly the responsibility thrust upon the country by the ad- 
ventitious possession of the Philippines, and determined to meet 
it fully, no matter what clamor of opposition might arise. Among 
these President McKinley was one. Mr. Taft was another. Mr. 
Taft had been opposed to taking the islands. He was opposed 
to retaining them. More than all he opposed their exploitation 
for American benefit. He believed that the Philippines belonged 
to the Filipinos, and should be developed in the interest of their 
own people. A 


Shouldering the “White Man’s Burden.” 


He saw the possibility of lifting a feeble, ignorant people 
into the light of liberty and setting them upon the path to intelli- 
gent, efficient self-government. That possibility reconciled him 
to the continuance of American authority over the islands, for 
none saw more clearly than he the chaos certain to result frém 
immediate independence for the Filipinos, with its inevitable and 
speedy end in complete and hopeless subjection to some other 
power. Therefore when President McKinley asked him to 
to Manila and undertake the difficult and thankless task of start- 
ing the Filipinos upon their true course, he sacrificed the judicial 
eareer which was his life’s ambition and shouldered the “White 
Man’s Burden.” Tt was in March, 1900, that he received his ap- 
pointment as chairman of the Philippine Commission. 

Not many Americans have ever comprehended thoroughly the 
size of Mr. Taft’s undertaking, or the full meaning of his achieve- 
ment. Through a bungle in our first dealings with Aguinaldo 
and the Filipinos the entire native population of the islands had 
come to believe, with some reason. that the Americans were 
their enemies and had betrayed them. Mr. Taft arrived in 
Manila to find a people subdued by force of arms, but unanimous- 
ly hostile, sullen and suspicious. They were still struggling, © 
with the bitterness of despair. against the power in which they 
all saw only the hand of the oppressor. 





Overcoming the Barrier Between East and West. 
Moreover, their leaders had been inoculated with the belief 
that between west and east there is an impassible barrier which 
will always prevent the Occidental from wnderstanding ond Sym 
pathizing with the Oriental. The experience of generations 
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confirmed them in that.belief. ‘The only goxernment in their 
knowledge was tyranny. ‘The only education in their history was 
wit. The only tradition they possessed was hatred of oppres- 
sion, made concrete for them by their experience with western 
domination. 

‘That was what Mr. Taft had to face, and in thrée years he 
had overcome and changed it all, He did it by the persuasive 
power of the most winning personality the Filipinos had ever 
known. He ‘met them on their own level. He lived with them, 
ate with them, drank with them, danced with them, and he showed 
them that here was an Occidental who could read and sympathize 
with the Oriental heart. He gave them a new conception of 
justice, and they saw with amazement that it was even-handed, 
respecting neither person nor condition, a great leveler, equaliz- 
ing all before the law. They saw Mr. Taft understanding them 
better than they had understood themselves, comprehending their 
problems more wisely than their own leaders had done, and stand- 
ing all the time like a rock solidly for their interests. They 
saw him opposed by almost all his countrymen in their islands, 
denounced and assailed with the utmost vehemence and venom 
by Americans ‘simply because he steadfastly resisted American 
exploitation and persisted in his declaration that the Philippines 
should be for the Filipinos. They saw him laboring day and 
night in their behalf and facing death itself with cheerful resig- 
nation in order to carry on their cause. It was a revelation 
to them. It was something beyond their previous ken, outside 
of ull their experience, their education and their tradition. It 
convinced them. 














A Revelation to the Filipinos. 


Mr. Taft gave them concrete examples of disinterestedness 
and good faith, which they could not fail to comprehend. He gave 
thent schools and the opportunity of education, one of the dearest 
wishes of the whole people. No man who was not in the Philip- 
pines in the early days of theAmerican occupation will ever 
understand thoroughly with what pitiful eagerness the Filipino 
people desired to learn. Men, women and children, white haired 
grandfathers and grandmothers craved above everything the 
opportunity to go to school and receive instruction in the simplest 
rudiments, It is difficult to tell how deeply that eager desire 
touched Mr. Taft and how earnestly he responded to it. 

But education was only a beginning. Mr. Taft gave the Fili- 
pinos the opportunity to own their own homes. It was another 
concrete example of simple justice. When they saw him negotiat- 
ing for the friar lands, securing for the Filipinos the right tp 
buy those lands on easy terms, it went home to the dullest among 
them that he was working unselfishly in their behalf. 

And they saw his justice in their courts. For the first time 
in all their experience the poorest and humblest Filipino found 
himself able to secure an even-handed honest decision, without 
purchase and without influence. 

Even that was not all. They saw Mr. Taft literally and faith- 
fully keeping his promise and calling Filipinos to share in their 
own government, not merely in the subordinate and lowly places 
which they had been able to purchase from their old masters, 
but in the highest and most responsible posts. They saw men 
of their race called to membership in the commission, in the 
supreme court, and in all the other branches of their govern- 
ment. And they believed the promise of even wider experince 
of self-government to come. 














An Unparalleled Achievement. 


It was a practical demonsttation of honesty and good faith 
such as the Philippines had never known. It was a showing of 
sympathy, justice and comprehension which could not be resisted. 
Conviction followed it inevitably. The whole people knew—be- 
cause they saw—that the Philippines were to be maintained for 
the Filipinos, and they recognized their own unfitness for the 

full responsibilities of independent self-government, and cheer- 
fully set themselves to the task of preparation, 
That is the achievement of Mr. Taft in the Philippines. 14 
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has scarcely a parallel in history. What it cost him he paid 
without question or complaint, “He had given up his judicial 
career when he went to Manila, But three times in the course 
of his service for the pinos the opportunity to re-enter it 
came to him, each time with an offer af a place ou the supreme 
court which had been his life-long goal. Bach time he refused it. 
Not even ident, Rooxeyelt understood the call to Mr. ‘Taft 
from the Filipinos, and when he offered a supreme court justice- 
ship to Mr. Taft he accompanied it with almost a command. But 
Mr. Taft declined. Ie saw clearly his duty lay to the people 
whom he had led to believe in him as the personification of Amer- 
ican justice and good faith, and he made the President see it too, 
How ‘the Filipinos felt was shown when on hearing of the danger 
that Mr. Taft might be called away from Manila, they flocked . 
in thousands about his residence and begged him not to go. When 
ultimately he did 1 the islands it was only to come home 
as Secretary of War, in which office he could continye his diree- 
tion of Philippine affairs and make sure that there should be 
no deviation from the successful line of policy he had marked ont. 
























































The Birth of a Nation, ¥ 


What is the result? ‘The birth of a nation, The great. power- 
ful American people, through the compelling agency of Mr. Taft, 
has paused ever so slightly in its triumphant onward march, to 
stoop down and lift up a feeble, ignorant and helpless people 
and set it on the broad highway to liberty. Vaguely, uncer- 
tainly, not comprehending cle: just what it was doing, not 
understanding always fully either ‘the object or the means of 
accomplishment, but its heart right, and submitting confidently 
to the leadership of.a man in whom it trusted implicitly, this 
nation has assisted in a new birth of freedom for a lowly and 
oppressed people. To William Howard ‘Taft belongs the lion's 
share of the credit. Not, often is it given to one man to do suci 
work for humanity. Seldom is such altruism as his displayed. 
Many other honors have come to him; many others will yet 
come. Among them all none will be of greater significance or 
of more lasting value than his work for the Filipinos. 























_ Secretary of War. 


It is not important here to discuss in detail Mr. Taft's adminis- 
tration of the War Department since he succeeded Elihu Root 
as Secretary of War on February 1, 1904. He has been at the 
head of it ‘during the years test range of activit 
He is not merely Secretary of the Arm) 
decessors were. He is Secretary of the Colonies. Under his 
direction are matters of the utmost importance affecting every 
one of the over-sea possessions of the United States. The affairs 
of the army alone have often’ proved suflicient to occupy the 
whole attention of an able secreta Mr. Taft has had to 
handle not only those and the Philippine and Cuban business, 
but to direct the construction of the Panama C: las well. 
And at not infrequent intervals he has been called on to par- 
ticipate in the direction of other weighty ait: of government. 
He has been the general adviser of 1 lent Roosevelt. and has: 
been called into consultation on every important matter which 
has required governmental action. 

The administration of canal affairs h: 
degree that quality: described ax executive abilit; 
of a canal is a tremendous enterprise, calling constantly for the 
exercise of sound business judgmen Taft has d 
played in ripened proportions the abilities he foreshadowed when 
solicitor general and collector of internal revenue. 
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be any real excavation there was a tremendous task to meet. 
First of all the isthmus must be changed from a disease breed- 
ing pest-hole to a place where Americans could live and work 
in safety. The canal zone must ‘be cleaned up, mosquitoes 
stamped out and the place made sweet and healthy. Habi- 
tations must be constructed for many thousands of workmen 
and their families. The cities of Panama and Colon, at the 
terminal of the canal, must be made thoroughly sanitary and 
supplied with water and sewers. An organization for the work 
of canal construction must be perfected and millions of dol- 
lars worth of machinery and supplies must be purchased and 
transported to the isthmus. 

All these things, however, were of a purely business char- 
acter. It required only time and ability to handle them prop- 
erly. But there was another matter to be taken care of before 
these could be undertaken, and it was of a decidedly different 
nature. The Hay-Varillg treaty with Panama had secured to 
the United States all the rights necessary for complete control 
of the canal zone, and it became of the utmost importance to 
insure the maintenance of friendly relations with the people 
of the isthmus republic. It would certainly greatly increase 
the ordinary difficulties of building the canal if our people had 
%o encounter the hostilities of the Panamanians. 

Here was a problem largely similar to that met by Mr. 
Taft in the Philippines, and calling for the exercise of the same 
qualities of tact, sympathy, justice and patience which he had 
exhibited in the Far East. 

It became his task to convince the Panamanian people and 
government that the United States had not gone to the isthmus 
to build a rival state instead of a canal. As head of the War 
Department, and the superior of the Canal Commission, he has 
conducted all the affairs of this Government with the Republic 
of Panama since the ratification of the original treaty, and has 
succeeded in keeping our relations with the isthmus uniformly 
pleasant. Always, at least once a year, he has made a trip to 
the canal zone and examined affairs there with his own eyes. 
He has just returned from the isthmus, the President having 
sent him there to settle a number of questions which required 
his personal consideration on the ground. Perhaps some con- 
ception of his responsibilities on the isthmus may be had from 
the fact that since the actual work of canal building began there 
has been spent on it upward of $80,000,000, and every dollar 
of that expenditure required and received his approval. 


Real Self-Government for Cuba. : 


Aside from the Philippines and the Canal the greatest call 
that has been made upon Mr. Taft since he became Secretary 
of War came from Cuba. This was a case largely similar to 
the Philippine problem. The American people have so long 
imbibed the theory and practice of self-government with their 
mothers’ milk that they have developed a tendency to believe 
any people fitted for it who desire it. To us liberty is self- 
government, but to many a people with neither experience nor 
tradition of anything but practical autocracy self-gdvernment 
is only license. So it was with the Cubans. When our inter- 
vention had freed that island from the Spanish yoke we deemed 
it sufficient insurance of successful government for the Cubans 
to require them to adopt a constitution before we turned the 
island over to them. We ignored the fact that Cuba had no 
experience of constitutions or understanding of their functions. 
So when Cuba had conformed to our requirement we sailed 
away from Havana and left her to work out her own salvation 
unaided and untaught. * 

The result of that folly was inevitable and not long de- 
layed. The Cubans having adopted a constitution they had not 
the slightest idea of what to do with it. They proceeded to 
govern under the only system of which they had any knowledge. 
The proclamation of the President took the place of the old 
royal decree. He created by his fiat the departments of gov- 

ernment which should have been established by law of Congress 
under authority of the Constitution. Freedom in the American 
sense was unknown in Cuba. 
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Order Out of Chaos. 


The experiment was aimed toward chaos and its expec- 
tation was quickly realized. In September, 1906, the United 
States had to intervene again, and the task fell on Mr. Taft. 
Fortunate it was both for the United States and Cuba that it 
was so. With his experience of the Filipino as a guide and 
the magnetism of his personality as a lever, Mr. Taft placated 
the warring factions and secured peaceable intervention. Then 
he devised and set up a provisional government which all the 
Cubans accepted. 

It was the intention then to maintain the government only 
long enough to give the Cubans a fair election at which they 
might select their own government by full and free expression 
of their own will. But almost ,immediately the provisional 
government discovered the fundamental mistake made by the 
earlier American administration. It found that the Cubans had 
been attempting to administer a government which never had 
been organized and existed only by virtue of the President’s 
will. Patiently the provisional government set to work, under 
the direction of Mr. Taft, to provide the organization under 
the fundamental law which the Cubans had never known was 
the essential of successful self-government. The work is now 
nearing completion, and when next the Americans quit Havana 
it will be after turning over to the Cubans a government ma- 
chine properly established and fully equipped, whose operation 
they have been taught to understand and control. Thus, to 
two peoples has Mr. Taft been called upon to give instruction 
in practical self-government. . 

The character of Mr. Taft is the resultant of strongly con- 
trasting forces. He is 4 man who laughs and fights. From his 
boyhood, good nature and good humor have been the traits which 
always received notice first. But all the time he has been 
capable of a splendid wrath, which now and then has blazed 
out, under righteous provocation, to the utter consternation 
and undoing of -its object. Because. he is always ready to 
laugh, and Taste great roar of enjoyment to signify his ap- 
preciation of the humorous, men who aoave not observed him 
closely have often failed to understand that he is just as ready 
to fight, with energy and determination, for any cause that 
has won his support. But it is almost always some other man’s 
cause which enlists him. His battles have been in other interests 
than his own. First of all he is an altruist, and then a fighter. 


A Combative Altruist. 


This combative altruism is Mr. Taft’s most distinguished 
characteristic. As Secretary of War he has earned the world- 
wide sobriquet of “Secretary of Peace.” He has fought some 
hard battles, but they were with bloodless weapons, and the 
results were victories for peace. The greater the degree of 
altruism the keener was his zeal, the harder and more persistent 
his battle. The greatest struggle of his career, in which he 
disregarded utterly his settled ambition, and cheerfully faced 
@ continuing serious menace to life itself, was on behalf of 
the weakest and most helpless object in whose cause he was 
ever enlisted—the Filipino people. That was the purest and 
loftiest altruism. : 








phonso Taft, his father, or Peter Rawson Taft, his grandfather, 
but in character and intellect he is their true descendent. 

The American people know Mr. Taft as a man of pervasive 
good humor, always ready with a hearty laugh, and quick to see 
fun in any situation, His other side has not often eppeared, 
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but he is capable of tremendous wrath. Nothing arouses. it 
more quickly than unfaithfulness to a trust or an_ exhibition 
of deceit. Injustice in any form stirs him to the bottom in- 
stantly. He has a broad, keen, quick, all-embracing sympathy 
always ready to respond to any call. lis sense of justice is 
wonderfully quick-springing and alert. And he has a genuine 

ss for work, which enables him to derive real pleasure 
task. These quali ications are the endowment of au 
unusually gifted, man, The people know, because they have seen, 
his ability to turn off an enormous amount of work. ‘They have 
seen him prove an exceptional executive ability. They have seen 
him manifest an equipment for the Presidency such as no 
other man. has shown before his election to that office. In ex- 
perience, training and ability, Mr. Taft has amply proved his 
fitness for the ehief magistrecy of the nation. 








Our country is growing better, not worse—Hon. C. W. 
Fairbanks, at Baldwin, Kas., June 7, 1901. 


No men living are more worthy to be trusted than those 
who toil up from poverty; none lexs inclined to take oc 
touch aught which they have not honestly earned.—Lincoln. 





Whenever called upon, the negro has never falled to 
make sacrifices for this, the only country he has, and the 
only flag he loves——Hon, Wm. H Taft, at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, 





I am opposed to free trade because it degrades American 
labor; I am opposed to free silver because it degrades Ameri- 
can money.—Maj. Wm. McKinley to Homestead workingmen, 
Sept. 12, isog. 


This in an era of great combination both of labor and of 
capital. In many ways these combinations have worked for 
good; but they must work under the law.—President Roose- 
velt at Charleston, April 9, 1902. 


I would fayor a provision allowing the defendant in con 
tempt proceedings ‘to challenge the judge issuing the 1 
-funetion, and to call for the designation of another judge 
to hear the issue.—Hon. Wm. H. Taft, at Cooper Union, New 
York City. 


The American test should be the test of integrity, loyalty, 
and incorruptible devotion, whether in the discharge of 
public or private business.—Address of Secretary Cortelyou, 
ual banquet of the Auburn Business Men's Associa- 
tion, Auburn, N. Y., Wednesday, April 22, 1908. 














Our political campaigns must be conducted upon the high 

je. in which the fullest discassion of policies 

raged, bat in which misrepresentation and 

ave no part.—Postmaster-General Cortelyou. 
banquet of the LincoIn Republican Club, 
Mich., Feb. 12, 1906. 
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place which thrills one’s bosom with 
patriotic ecstasy ax the xepulchre of the unknown dead in 
Arlington Cemetery. The thought of the heroism and sacri- 
fice of those who, without a murmur and without even 
hope of personal credit or glory, gave up all to maintain 
a sncred cause, makes all motives of personal advancement 
of ambition seem small and sordid.—Hon, Wm. H. Taft, at 
Riverside Park, New York. 
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We must appronch every public question with a deter- 
mination to rand just in its discussion, Reforms to be 
practical e reaxonable. They must begin among t 
people whose safeguard ix the baliot, through which every 
offender enn be ultimately reached.—Extract from address 
of Poxtmaster-General Cortelyou on Lincoin's Influénce on 
American Life. 

















Taking the work of the Army and civil authorities to- 
gether. i may be questioned whether anywhere else in mod- 
ern times the world has seen « better example of real con- 
stractive statesmanship than our people have given in the 
ilippine Islands.—President Roosevelt's annual message, 
d session, Fifty-seventh Congress, . 
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In Response to Notification speech at Utica, X. ¥., August 
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Im Accord With Mr. Taft. 


This official notification, however, is we me and the voming- 
tion you tender me is accepted epted with a gratitude com: 
mensurate with the great honor con rd with a full 
appreciation of the obligations wh that 1 
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endorse every word of the stat by Mr. Taft in his 
address of acceptance when ne homination as the 
Republican candidate for Pres 
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parties. so that it is appropriate that iy statement dinuld. be 
short. Those not conv ine niation of Mr. Taft 7 
could not hope to per ever, in conformity: with 
custom that I refer iefly to some of the important 
issues of the campaign. 
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this principle, prosperity has bided with us. When a revenue 
tariff has been the law, adversity and want have been our portion. 
Our Democratic brethren, whose memories are as short as their 
promises are frail, and who have always exhibited a lack of 
capacity to profit by experience, unmindful of the distress and 
destruction that arrived and departed with the last Democratic 
Administration, declare in their platform that they favor such 
“immediate revision of * * * schedules as may be necessary 
to restore the tariff to a revenue basis.” A “revenue basis,” a 
“tariff for revenue only,” “ultimate free trade’—all have an 
identical meaning ; that meaning being an assault upon American 
industries, an attack upon the American wage scale, a lessening 
demand for the products of American soil and American toil; 
less work, less pay, less of the necessaries and comforts of life. 
In the light of history, what issue of the campaign so vitally 
affects American citizens? Experience, that effective teacher— 
effective save with the oné-man power now parading under the 
title of the Democratic party—has taught the nation a valuable 
lesson and the result of the coming November election will once 
more prove the American people to be apt scholars. What the 
laborer of the land, skilled and unskilled, desires is the oppor- 
turfity at all times to exchange his brain and brawn for good pay 
in good money. A protective tariff and the gold standard, both 
now the existing achievements of the Republican party, in spite 
of Democratic opposition, give the laborer that opportynity. 


Enactments of Labor. 


The Republican party believes in the equality of all men be- 
fore the law; believes in granting labor’s every request that 
does not seek to accord rights to one man denied to another. 
Fair-minded labor asks no more, no less, and approves the record 
of the Republican party because of that party’s acts. 

I have helped to make my party’s record in the enactment of 
the Eight-Hour Law, the Employers’ Liability Act, the statutes 
to minimize the hazard of railroad employees, the Child Labor 
Law for the District of Columbia, and other enactments designed 
especially to improve the conditions of labor. I cannot hope to 
better state my position on injunctions than by a specific endorse- 
ment of Mr. Taft’s Cincinnati declaration on that subject. That 
endorsement I make. 


The Colored Race. 


As a nation our duty compels that by every constitutional and 
reasonable means the material and educational condition of the 
colored race be advanced. This we owe to ourselves as well as 
to them. As the result of a course of events that can never be 
reversed, they are a part of our civilization; their propserity is 
our propserity; their debasement would be our misfortune. The 
Republican party, therefore, will offer every encouragement to 
the ‘thrift, industry and intelligence that will better their pros- 
pect of higher attainment. 


Army and Navy and Merchant Marine, 


I believe in the maintenance of such an army, the upbuilding 
of suth-a navy as will be the guarantee of the protection of 
American citizens and American interests everywhere, and an 
omen of peace; that. at every exposed point we may be so fortified 
that no power on earth may be tempted to molest us. I believe in 
the restoration of the American merchant marine and in render- 
ing whatever financial aid may be necessary to accomplish this 
purpose. 

I approve the movement for the conservation of our natural 
resources; the fostering of friendly foreign relations; the en- 
forcement of our Civil Service Law, and the enactment of such 
statutes as will more securely and more effectively preserve the 
public health. 

Adherence to Roosevelt Policies. 

Our platform, as it should do, pledges adherence to the 
volicies of President Roosevelt; promises to continue the work 
‘augurated during his administration, to insure to persons and 

‘2 
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property every proper safeguard and all necessary strengthen- 
ing of administrative methods will be provided to fuvnish ehicions 
inspection and supervision, and prompt righting of every in- 
justice, discrimination and wrong. 

I have not touched upon every plank of our splendid platform, 
pot Petes my full and unqualified approval of its every 
P 


Ne Olass Legislation. 


_I emphasize as my party’s creed and my faith that in legisla- 
toin and administration favor should be extended to no class, 
no, sect, no race, no section as opposed to another. To foster 
class hatred, to foster discontent, is un-Republican and un-Amer- 
ican. Our party stands on the declaration that all men are 
created with equal rights and it will have no party in the enact- 
ment of execution of any law that does not apply alike to all 
good American citizens, whatever their calling or wherever they 
live. It will allow no man in our land to have advantage in Inw 
over any other man. It offers no safeguard to capital that is 
not guaranteed to labor; no protection to the workman that is 
not insured to his employer. It would offer to each and to 
both in pursuit of health and happiness and prosperity every 
fossible advantage. 

The work that has been given the Republican party to do has 
been of immense importance. Much of that work has been fully 
accomplished ; some has yet to be completed. Republican declara- 
tions once in our platform and no longer there, are complete be- 
cause they have become accomplished facts. On the other hand, 
Democratic declarations have been abandoned because the voters 
have pronounced them to be unwise and unsafe and unsuited to 
our time and our country. 





The People Rule. 


“Shall the people rule?” is declared by the Democratic plat- 
form and candidate to be “the overshadowing issue * * * 
now under discussion.” It is no issue. Surely the people shall 
rule, surely the people have ruled; surely the people do rule. 
No party rules. The party, commissioned by the people, is xin 
ply the instrument to execute the people’s will, and from that 
party which does not obey their expressed will, or which Incks 
. the wisdom to lead successfully, the people will withdraw thely 
commission. . 

For half a century, with but two exceptions, the people have 
commissioned the Republican party to administer the National 
Government; commissioned it because its declared principles up- 
pealed to their best judgment; commissioned it hecaune the cor 
mon sense of the American people scented danger in Democratle 
policies. Ours always has been, always must be, a government of 
the people. That party will, after March 4 next, exceute old Inws 
and enact new ones as in November it is commissioned hy the 
people to do. That commission will be from an untramineled 
American electorate. Shame on the party which, shame on the 
candidate who, insults the American people hy suggestion or 
declaration that a majority of its electorate is venal, The Ai 
jean voter, with rare exception, in casting hin bnllot, iu yuided 
by his best judgment, by his desire to conserve hin own and te 
public weal. 

















The Overshadowing Issue and Party Neoord, 


The overshadowing ixsue of the campaign ly las nball the 
administration of President Roosevelt, be approved: hall a purty 
of demonstrated capacity in adminixtrative affaien be continue 
in power, shall the reins of government, be placed In experts 
hands, or do the people prefer to trumt Unelr cemtliten 4 
aggregation of experimental malcontents nnd theorlata, w 
only claim to a history inn purty name they pilfered, 

With a record of four decnden of wine legtalitions twa recentes 
yeats of faithful adminintration ; cffertipe He Cult ileed prleetpraus tee 
@ guaranty of itn promises for the future, tle Ueputhtionn yait by 
appeals to the people and, with full eanfdence Tn thete wy telres 
and patriotism, awaits the rendition of We Nowolwe WA’. 


















REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 





FRANK H. HITCHCOCK, Ciairman. 
WILLIAM HAYWARD, Secretary. 
GEORGE R. SHELDON, TreasvpeER. 


Alabama—P. D. Barker, Mobile. 
Arkansas—Powell Clayton, Eureka Springs. 
California—George A. Knight, San Francisco. 
Colorado—Charles E. Cavender, Leadville. 
Connecticut—Charles F, Brooker, Ansonia. 
Delaware—T. Coleman du Pont, Wilmington, 
Florida—James N. Coombs, Apalachicola.: 
Georgia—Henry Blun, Jr., Savannah, 
Idaho—W. K. Borah, Boise. 
Illinois—Frank O. Lowden, Oregon. 
Indiana—Harry S. New, Indianapolis. 
Jowa—Ernest 1, Hart, Council Blufts. 
Kansas—D, W. Mulvane, Topeka. 
Kentucky—A. R. Burnam, Richmond. 
Louisiana—Pearl Wight, New Orleans. 
Maine—John F. Hill, Augusta. 
Maryland—William P. Jackson, Salisbury. 
Massachusetts—W. Murray Crane, Dalton, 
Michigan—John W. Blodgett. Grand Rapids 
ta—Frank B, Kellogg. St. Paul. 


























Nebraska—Victor Rosewater, Omaha, —~ 
Nevada—P. L. Flanigan, Reno. 

New Hampshire-+F, W. Estabrook, Nashua 
nklin Murphy. Newarh 
New York—William L. Ward. Portchester. 

North Carolina—F. C. Duncan, Raleigh. 

North Dakota-—James Wennedy, Fargo. 

Ohio—A. I. Vorys, Lancaster. 

Oklahoma—C. 3. Cade, Shawnee. 

Orcgon—R. E. Williams, Dallas. 
Pennsylvania—Boies Penrose, Philadelphia. 
Thode Island—Charles R. Brayton, Providence. 
South Carolina—John G. Capers, Greenville. 
South Dakota—Thomas Thorson, Canton. 
Tennessee—Nathan W. Hale, Knoxville. 

Texi ecil A. Lyon, Sherman. 

U TE. Loose, Provo City. 

Vermont—James W. Brock, Montpelier. 
Virginia—Alvah H. Martin, Portsmouth. 
Washington—h. L. McCormick, Tacoma. 

West Virginia—N. B. Scott, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin—Alfred T. Rogers, Madison, 
Wyoming—George E. Pexton, Evanston. 
Maska—L. P. Shackelford, Juneau. 

ona—W. 8. Sturgis, Tueson. 

District of Columbia—Sidney Bieber, Washingt» 
Hawaii--A. G. M. Robertson, Honolulu, 

New Mexico—Solomon Tama. Lox Tamas. 
Philippine Islands-—Ienry TR. MeCoy, Manila 
Porto Rico—R. H. Todd, San Juan. 
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Republican Congressional Committee—1908. 





Officers. 
Was. B. McKistey, Chairman. 
JAMES Tawney, Vice-Chairman. 


‘H. C. Lovpenstacer, Secretary. 
Hesry Cassox, Asst. Secretary. 
Cuas. G. Dawes, Treasurer. 


Executive Committee. 


dames A. Tawney. Minnesota. 
Adin B. Capron, Rhode Island. 
James R. Mann. Illinois 
Nicholas Longworth, Ohi 
James UH. Davidson, Michigan. 

J. Hampton Moore, Pennsylvania. 
John W. Weeks, Massachusetts. 
Richard Bartholdt. Misgouri. 








Director of Permanent Literary Bureau, Washington, D. Cy 
Francis Curtis. 


Colifornia—James C. Needham, Modesto. 
Colorado—Robert W. Bonynge. Denver. 
Delaware—Hiram R. Burton, Lewes. 
Idaho—Burton L, French, Moscow, 
Ilinois—James R. Mann, Chicago. - 
Indiana—Charles B. Landis, Delphi. 

Tow: bert F. Dawson, Preston, 
Kansas—James M. Miller, Council Grove. 
Kentucky—Joseph B. Bennett, Greenup. 
Maine—Rawin C. Burleigh, Angusta. 

M Sydney EF. Mudd, La Plata. 











John W. Weeks, Newton. 
ichigan—Joseph W. Fordney, Saginaw. 
innesota—James A. Tawney, Winona. 





Missouri—Richard Bartholdt. St. Louis. 
Montana—Charles N. Pray, Fort Benton. 
Nebraska—J. F. Boyd, Neligh. 

Nevada—Senator George 8. Nixon, Reno. 

ow Hampshire—Cyrus A. Sulloway. Manchester, 
New Jersey—Henry C. Loudenslager, Paulsboro, 
New York—James'S. Sherman, Utica. 

cota—Asle J. Gronna, Lakota 
Ohio—Nicholas Longworth, Cincinnati. 
Oklahoma—Dird S. McGuire, Pawnee. 
Oregon—William R, Ellis, Pendleton, 
Pennsylvania—J. Hampton Moore, Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island—Adin B. Capron, Stillwater. 
South Dakota—William H. Parker, Deadwood, 
Tennessee—Walter P. Rrownlow, Jonesboro, 
Utah—Joseph Howell, Logan. 
Vermont—Kittredge Haskins, Brattleboro. 
Virginia—C. Bascom Slemp. Big Stone Gap. 
William B, Humphrey, Seattle, 
Tluntington. 
mes TE. Davidson, Oshk 
ank W. Mondell, New € 








































Territories, 


Alaska- -Thomas Cale. Fairbanks. 
Jonah K. Kalanianaole, Honolulu. 
New Mexico—William H. Andrews, Albuquerque. 
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Rural Free Delivery. 





SPEECH 
oF 


‘HON. ARTHUR L. BATES, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, May 26, 1908 


* Mr. BATES said: 


Mr, Sreaker: ‘The rural free-delivery service has fully kept 
pace with the growth and development of our whole country. 





The farmer is now reaping some of the rewards he has so justly 
earned in the past by the burdens that he has borne. He is 
the producer of wealth. He is coming to be one of the most 
independent of all our citizens, No branch of the public service 
has been so well developed and improved in the past few years 
as the rural free delivery. There were ofly 8,000 rural routes 
in operation six years ago. There are now almost 40,000, and 
these are scattered through every State and ‘Lerritory of the 
country, so that there is not a rural section in the whole land 
that is not practically covered. This entire service has been ex- 
tended from a small beginning eleven years ago, during the 
three Republican Administrations with which the country has 
been blessed since 1897. I believe that the appropriation of 
$35,000,000 made this year for the support of rural free-delivery 
service brings more direct benefit to the people of this country 
whom it affects than almost any other appropriation made by. 
the General Government. 


In 1900 President McKinley, in his message to Congress, in 
speaking of the postal service, used language as follows: 


“Its most striking new development is the extension of rural 
free delivery. * * * This service ameliorates the isolation of 
farm life, conduces to good roads, and quickens and extends the 
dissemination of general information, Experience thus far has 
fended to allay the apprehension that it would be so expensive 
as to forbid its general adoption or make it a serious burden. 
Its actual application has shown that it increases postal receipts 
and can be accompanied by reduction in other branches of the 
service, so that the augmented revenues and accomplished sav- 
ings together materially reduce the net cost.” 


In his first message to Congress President Roosevelt said: 


Among the recent postal advances the success of rural free 
delivery wherever established has been so marked and actual 
experience has made {ts benefits so plain that the demand for its 


extension is general and urgent. It is just that the great agri- 
cultural population should share in the improvements of this 
service. 


Again, in his last annual message, the President says: 


“The rural free-delivery service has been steadily extended. 
The attention of Congress is asked to the question of the com- 
pensation of the letter carriers and clerks engaged in the postal 
service, especially on the new rural free-delivery routes. More 
routes have been installed since the 1st of July last than in any 
like period in the Department’s history. While a due regard to 
economy must be kept in mind in the establishment of new 
routes, yet the extension of the rural free-delivery system must 
be continued for reasons of sound public policy. No govern- 
mental movement of recent years has resulted in greater imme- 
diate benefit to the people of the country districts. 


“Rural free delivery, takem in connection with the telephone, 
the bicycle, and the trolley, accomplishes much toward lessening 
the isolation of farm life and making it brighter and more at- 
tractive. In the immediate past the lack of just such facilities 
as these has driven many of the more active and restless young 
men and women from the farms to the cities, for they rebelled 
at loneliness and lack of mental companionship. It is unhealthy 
and undesirable for the citics to grow at the expense of the 
country; and rural free delivery is not only a good thing in 
itself, but is good because it is one of the causes which check 

. this unwholesome tendency toward the urban concentration of 
our population at the expense of the country districts.” 


These indorsements demonstrate beyond the possibility of 
question that under Republican rule this service, fraught with 
so much good to the people of the rural communities, has been 
nurtured and cared for until it has become one of our perma- 
nent institutions, against which no political party will ever dare 
raise a voice. 


At present New York has nearly 2,000 routes in operation; 
Pennsylvania, 2,100; Indiana, 2,200; Ohio, 2,500; Illinois, 2,800; 
Minnesota, 1,600; Missouri, 2,000; Nebraska, 1,000. In fact, 
almost all cases pending during the past year have been dis- 
posed of, and wherever an adequate number of people desired 
the service it has been established and put in daily use. 


INCREASED VALUE OF FARM LANDS. 


The testimony of those who enjoy this service from all over 
the country proves that by reason of the free rural delivery the 
actual value of farm lands has been greatly increased. I have 
had farmers inform me that they would not dispense with the 
service for $50 or even $100 per annum. It has been estimated 
that the value of farm lands has risen by this means aa gh wa 
$5 per acre in many States. A moderate estimate Would whose & 
benefit to the farm lands of from $1 to $8 per Bete. e 





BETTER PRICES FOR FARM PRODUCTS. 


A better knowledge of trade conditions is always of great ad- 
vantage. ‘The farmer is not only the producer, but he is also 
his own salesman, and it ix essential that he -should be ac- 
quainted with the daily pr 








sof the produce he raises in order 
to know when it will be to his advantage to market his goods. 
He is now enabled to receive a city daily paper giving him 
quotations and prices of stock and produce, and in fact the 
changing values of everything he raises on the farm. By means 
of this better communication with the markets he is able to 
obtain better prices for all that the farm produces. He can 





also receive and dispatch mail much more quickly than before— 
in fact, he can in many cases obtain an answer to his letter on 
the day following its dispatch. In the old days our rural in- 
habitant was obliged to send to the post-office for his mail, and 
in the busy season, when his horses were busy in the fields, a 
week would sometimes elapse before he or any of his family 
could reach the post-office. Now there are delivered daily in 
the course of a year @ half million pieces of mail on rural routes 
throughout the country to the farmers and inhabitants of the 
sparsely settled regions. 


Increased facility always brings increased use and enjoyment. 
The increased number of letters written and newspapers sub- 
scribed for and received has so greatly augmented the revenues 
of the country’s postal service as to make the rural free-delivery 
service almost self-sustaining. 


Rural free delivery is encouraging the building of good roads. 
‘The farmer desires the delivery of his mail, and the Department 
wisely insists that each locality must furn 





h roads easily 
traversed if such a benefit is to be bestowed. In many locali- 
ties, therefore, our people have taken the matter of good roads 
into consideration, and through their supervisors and commis- 
sioners have improved grades, turned waterways, built. bridges, 
and thus not only aided the delivery of mail, but have facilitated 


general communication among our people. * 


"This service has been practically established and built up 
within the last eleven years. During the last Administration 
of President Cleveland rural free delivery was condemned and 
rejected by the Committee on Post-Otlices and Post-Roads of the 
House Under this same Democratic Administration in 1894 the 
Postmuster-General refused to make use of the appropriation of 
$16,000 offered him to begin the service, He stated that the pro- 





ject was unwise and could not. be carried out. Under the Repub 
liean Administration it has been extended until it has become one 
of the most beneficial and useful portions of-legisiation provided 
by the Federal Government, It has become, under Republican 


, and Republican administration of law, thoroughly 








established as one of our permanent institutions. Tts general use 
and benefits are conclusive proof of the wisdom of recent Repub 
Jican progress. 
pas — 





